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ABSTRACT 

The monograph reviews the first 2 years of a model - 
program to identify gifted-handicapped and gif ted^disadvantaged 
children (2 1/2-6 years old) and to provide them with a prescuooi 
program that would offer a balance between stimulating enricnmenc 
activities and therapy and remediation in developmental areas, 
delayed because of Specific modality deficits or limited 
environmental experiences. Following a project overview are sectioas 
which address the following components: need for services; guidelines 
and inservice training for identification ; two studies including 
"Education and the Gifted-Handicapped Child" by A, Raper^ et ai and 
"Parents and the Gifted-Handicapped Child" by^D, Cansler; delivery ox 
services; the curriculum model; dissemination,, training, and 
outreach; staff development; the family program; results bf tue 
1975-77 and 1917-78 evaluations; and resources. Appendixes, wuicn 
make up a large portion of the document , include referral formsr a 
copy of the Gifted-Handicapped Project Parent Manual, program 
evaluation forir.s, a sample workshop agenda, and a copy of the Pareat 
Inventory Scales, (S8H) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In I9C8, at a time when there were more than a million handicapped 
preschool children in the United States with only a very small percentage 
receiving appropriate special edLcation services, Congress passed the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance Act (Public Law 9O-538) . 
This act created the ''First Chande" network of the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , 
United States Office of Education. ' This legislation was constructed so 
that young children with ph/sical, emoti.onal, heal th- impai red , and/or men- 
tal handicaps could be served in demonstration projects. 

In addition to serving children with varying kinds of handicaps, th ^ 
projects were to demonstrate- outslrand ing servjces for. children from birth 
to age eight ^nd their families ir| a variety of urban and ruraV locations 
throughout r.he country. By 1975-76, a total of 145 projects were funded 

mi 11 ion dol lars . 



by an appropriation of fourteen 



Although the. prpj ects" are d i v| ded into five .categories -.demonstration 
model, experimental, technical assistance and state impl ementat i on grants, 
demonstration projects are the focus of the HCEEP with the emphasis of such 
projects on adopt ing, modifying or initiating a model approach for outstand 
ing services for young, hand i capped ch i 1 dren and their families. 



It is through the "First Chanc'p" network for model demons tration'-tHat 
the Chapel Hill G i fted-Handi capped Proj ect was funded in I975. In accord 
with the di ssem'ination component of | the third year of demonstration and in 
answer to the many reques ts for i nforma t i on that have been received, the 
efforts of the first two years of tfne project are described in this Project 
Summary. 1 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 



ContinuFng its dedication to the successful education of special child-, 
ren, the Chapel Hill Tra i n i ng-Out reach, Proj ect began its model demoiis t rat ion 
program for the gifted-handicapped in 1975, under the direction of Annie R. 
Sanford. Historical and current data provides evidence of the great contri- 
butions which have been made to society by g i f ted-hand icapped' men and women 
who were singularly strong and determined in spite of overwhelming odds. - 
Helen Keller, Franklin D. Roosevelt and George Washington Carver are examples 
of the g i ftec-'-hand i capped who overcame unusual, physical or economic handicaps 
to demonstrate unique abilities or talents. Undoubtedly, there were many 
other boys and girls who, like their well-known peers, could have contributed 
greatly to society if they had: 

(1) the stamina and support to withstand unequal and 
unfair societal prejudices or 

(2) sponsors who provided the educational intervention 
necessary to overcome physical or economic handicaps. 

Today, although many gifted children with handicaps are in early inter- 
vention programs, the program is often one that recognizes only that the child 
is handicapped. This results in deficit-oriented programming, and often place 
ment of a gifted-handicapped child in. an envi ronment which is not nearly as 
stimulating as required for development of full potential. As the Chapel Hill 
Project begari its effort, the need for such a program was evidenced by: 

a lack of research 
a lack of services 

a lack of assessment technology to accurately evaluate 
potential and achievement in children with varying 
handicaps at a young age 
-''a lack of awareness that people wi th hand icaps can 
exhibit a wide range of levels of intelligence, 
potential, and special artistic abilities 
the demonstrated effectiveness of ear ly intervention 
The contr ibutio'ns of gifted individuals who ..have 
overcome physical or experiential handicaps. 

Project Goats 

Based on the preceding evidence of need, the following goals for the 
project were identified: 

development of appropriate screening and assessment 
procedures 

- mobilization of community resources 

•'^ development of prescriptive learning programs 

- implementation of teaching procedures designed to 

. . provide optimal development of the gifted-handicapped. 

- delivery of comprehensive services to parents 

- development and dissemination of training packages on 
services to the gifted-handicapped 

- evaluation of program objectives 
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The major features of the model programwere to identify gifted- 
handicapped children and gi f ted-d i sadvantaged children between the ages 
of 2% - 6 years and to provide them with a preschool program tha*: would 
offer a balance between stimulating enrichment activities and therapy 
and remediation in developmental areas, delayed because of spec i f ic 
modality deficits or limited env i ronmen ta 1 exper i ences . In addition, 
the involvement of the child's family in an individualized 
an integral feature of the mode] . 



program was 



Durcng the three year process of developing a repl icable model for 

services to gifted-handicapped preschoolers, the project ' s evol ut i on 
affected the mode of service delivery: 





YEAR ONE 


YEAR TWO 


; YEAR THREE 


EMPHASIS 


Research arH dijveiop- 
ment of modt:;! 


Implementation 
of 
model 


Field Testing and 
D i ssemi na tion of 
Model 


SERVICE 

DELIVERY 

MODE 


Resource Room- 
Model 


Demons trat ion 
Classroom for: 
1 . Economical 1 y 
hand icapped 

2. Physical ly 
hand i capped 


Demonstration Class- 
room- for : 

1 . Phys ical ly handi- 
capped 

2. Statev/ide consul- 
tat ion bimonthly 



The underlying goal of all the project's efforts has been to develop 
materials and strategies that could be utilized in meeting the needs of 
gifted-liandicapped children in any . preschool setting - to- develop a usable 
model for educating the young gifted child that would not requi re special 
class placement, but would facilitate challenging educational experiences. 

Phyaioal Faoilities . ' 



The Gifted-Handicapped Project was located wi thin the University of 
North Carolina's Division for Disorders of Development and Learning (DDDL) , 
A university affiliated diagnostic and treatment center for devel opmental 1 y 
handicapped children and their families in Chapel Hill, N. C. Here, the 
services and facilities of the entire interdisciplinary staff and setting 
were available to the children in the demonstration classroom as well as 
the statewide consul tation network.,. Included in these services was an 
interdiscipl inary evaluation for child and family, and tiierapy, if needed. 

The physical facilities include a classroom w.ith access to an outdoor 
playground, an adjacent bathroom, simple kitchen area and observation room 
with a one-way observation window allowing parents ," s taff , students, and 
visitors to observe the class activities. Although most ac t i v i t i es ' take 



place in 
and some 



the classroom, the recreation room is used for gross motor time 
individual therapy takes place in therapy rooms. 



The Gifted Head Start Resource Classroom was located in one of six 
Head Start centers in Durham, North Carolina. The gifted children who 
regularly attended any of the other five centers run by Operation Break- 
through Head Start, were bussed to the center with the resource room two 
mornings each week. The physical facilities included a large room with 
adjacent bathroom, storage area, and access to outdoors. Some of the 
furniture was planned so that it would be easily stored, as the room was 
occasionally used for other -purposes . 

Staff " ■ • • • ■ • - . 

The staffing pattern and changes within it reflect the needs of the 
project in its development and demonstration years. 

Project Year 

1 2 3 

Proj ect Di rector (part t ime) x x x 

Project Coordinator x x x 

Curriculum Coordinator x 

Family Services Coordinator * x x 

Instructional Services Coordinator 

(Master Teacher) x x x 

Assistant Teacher and Student Liaison , x x 

Head Start Resource Teacher x 

Administrative Secretary ^ x x x 

Evaluation Consultant x x 



Progr coming ' • . • 

During the first two years of the project, eleven children were served 
by the project on a regular basis each year, 'with additional children re- 
ceiving evaluation and/or consultation services. During the third year, 
with the establishment of ^ statewide consultation service, thirty-five 
ch i 1 dren, were involved in a continL'um of services. Criteria for enroll- 
ment is discussed in greater detail, in the I den t i f i ca t ion sect i on . 

Following enrollment in the Gifted-Handicapped Deomons t ra t ion C 1 as s^'. 
room, an individual assessment and educational plan was done for each child. 
This was a joint effort of parents, child, and teachers. Spec i f i c procedu res 
are described in the Delivery of Services section. Each child's total pro- 
gram included small group activities, individual activities and therapy. In 
the consultation aspect of the program, project staff worked with educational " 
personnel in planning individual prog rams to :mee t the specific needs of child- 
ren being served. A variety of modes of program part i cipatlon were available 
to each family in~ the demonstration program and statewide consultation net- 
work, and are described in the section on the Family Program. 
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Cooperjiting Agencies 



Many agencies within the state of North Carolina, who at the project's 
outset were also concerned about the gifted-handicapped child whose only 
available educational services are deficit-oriented, have participated as 
cooperating agencies. Many of the staff of these agencies and institutions 
provided suggestions and valuable information regarding the needs of the 
specific population they serve. In return, the project staff cooperated • 
by providing one or more of the following services. 

1. Training in identification of young, gifted children for purposes 
of making referrals. 

2. Consultation in the form of evaluation and/or instructional recom- 
mendations for i nd i V idua 1 child ren . 

3. Resource instructional services for gifted-handicapped children. 

^. Training for staff on one or more aspects of the Gifted-Handi- 
capped Project. 

Some of the agencies which have cooperated with the G i fted-Hand i capped 
Project include: 

- Governor Morehead School for the Blind 

- Central North Carolina School for the Deaf 

- Greensboro Cerebral Palsy and Orthopedic School 

- Lennox Baker Cerebral Palsy Hospital 

- Training Center for Hearing Impaired Children 

- Local school district exceptional children coordinators 

- Developmental Evaluation Clinics 

- Parent and Ch i 1 d Tra i n i ng (PACT) teams 
Raleigh Specialized Services Team 

- Chapel Mil) Pediatrics 

- Developmental Day, Care Centers 

- Operation Breakthrough Head Start Program 

- North Carol ine State Department of Public instruction 

Advisory Board 

An advisory board was formed during the first year of the project. 
During the planning stage of the grant, project personnel had identified 
four- groups to be included on the advisory board.' These were," a) repre- 
sentatives of target groups of i nvo 1 vemen t (cooperating agencies), b) par- 
ents, c) gifted-handicapped adults, and dj orof e -s i ona 1 s to act as consul- 
tants and resource advisors. The board is comprised as follows: 



Category 



Number 



Parents 



5 



Agency Adm i n i s t ra tors 
Un i vers i ty Professors 
Pub! ic School Administrators 



3 



9 



3 



Graduate Students 




At the i ii i t ia 1 mee t i ng of the board , the interes t in part i cipat ion 
on the board was surveyed through the use of an interest form (see 
appendix A). The four major functions of the advisory board identified 
by this group were advocacy (e.g., local support, recruitment, public 
awareness), provision of expertise in a specific area, guidance in goal- 
setting, and feedback on project activities. Most interest was expressed 
in involvement in the areas of mobilizing community awareness and student 
involvement. 

The location of the project within a university facility made avail- 
able to the project a wide variety of expertise and knowledge. This prox- 
imity enabled utilization of resources of the advisory board on an indi- 
vidual; ongoing basis in addition to as a total group. 

Resources arA Constraints 

In order to have a complete overview of the goals and accomplishments 
of the Gifted-Handicapped Project, it helps to have a perspective of the 
major strenoths and weaknesses , of the program. One advantage of the Gifted- 
Handicapppo Project has been the interdisciplinary setting of the program. 
The evaluation process and ongoing interaction with specialists in varied 
fields vvas a great asset i.n fielping parents and staff alike to focus on the 
ch i 1 d ' s \s treng ths , as wel] as weaknesses. It a 1 so fac i 1 i tated the provision 
of feedback :o teachers so that therapy became an integrated part of each 
ch i Id's prog ram. 

The e.^istence of a preschoc: curriculum, developmental approach to 
assessment and teaching, as Well as many other previously developed materials 
and efforts of the Chapel Hill Tra ini ng Outreach Project created a firm 
foundation on which to base the extension of services to a new population. 

An integral component of the program was the family program and the 
approach to working with families.. This component, also philosophically 
based on the previous program developed by the Outreach Project, is ex- 
tended to recognize the special needs of the family of the gifted-handicapped 
child. 'Within the Gifted-Handicapped Project, the family program includes 
many meaningful experiences for child, parent and sibling with regard to. 
support , i nformat ion , and training, and may be the. most important aspect as 
far as long-term effects of the intervention. 

The fact that the population of gifted-handicapped children was of low 
incidence and scattered, accounted for the project's weakness in being able 
to serve a limited number of children in the demonstration classroom. Also 
because* of fund.ing guidelines and space limitations, the demonstration class- 
room could only serve gifted-handicapped children, net gifted-normal children. 
Paradoxically, these g i fted-^hand I capped children were the very ones who mo5.t 
appropriately could be mainstreamed into least res tr ic t i ve env i ronmen ts , 
rather than a se 1 f-con ta i ned classroom of handicapped children. . Because of 
the project's mandate to develop^curricula for this population,^- it was vital 
to have an actual classroom to utilize in designing and implementing curricu- 
lum. During the last two years of the project, extensive planning and prep- 
aration was done to place the children from the demonstration classrooms into 
least restrictive environments. 



^ED FOR SERVICES 



SYMPOSIUM^: 

In May, 1975, after receiving notification that funding for the 
Gifted-Handicapped Project would begin in July, the Chapel Hill Training- 
Outreach Project hosted a symposium to examine issues relating to the 
gi fted-har dicapped. National leaders in gifted education (see appendix B ), 
including Dr. Merle Karnes, of the only other gifted-handicapped preschool 
project funded by BEH, met to discuss the direction of services to the * 
gifted-handicapped population. At that time the major issues discussed, 
as they related to the gifted-handicapped were: 

- Criteria for Screening and Identification 

- Development of Instruments for Identification 

- Alternative Education Procedures 

- Unique Considerations of Serving the Minority Gifted 

Additional topics included; the need for public awareness about gifted 
education for developing talents and speci f i c abi 1 i t i es to supplement services 
for chi Idren with high intel 1 igence quotients; the need to ex^ <.ne the 
influence of learning style preferences; parent and teacher observation of 
critical indicators of '-'gi f tedness" or talent; a sociometric approach to 
information gathering with young children; and the need for media and train- 
ing packages. 

Although more quest ions were asked than answered during that day- 
long symposium, some of the short and long term results of the meeting were 
as fol lows : 

Formation of a national information network which has evolved 
into the Nat iona 1 Commi ttee for the Gifted-Handicapped, a sub- 
committee of The Association for the Gifted. 

Collaboration by professionals in two formerly distinct areas of 
special education: education of the handicapped and education of 
the gif ted . 

Stimulation for increased publications and research in. several 
areas relating to the gifted-handicapped in which there was a 
lack of literature. (e.g. 1 ear ni ng d i sabl ed-g i f ted , g i f ted- 
handicapped, etc.) - , 
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SURVEY: 



An initial objective of the Gifted-Handicapped Project was to obtain 
information concerning the quality and quantity of current services and 
need for services for gifted-handicapped children in the Un i ted States . 
A survey was conducted at the project's inception in 1975 to determine 
the current status of services and need for services for the gifted and 
g i fted-hand icapped preschool ers in North Carolina and nationally. Both 
gifted and g if ted-hand icapped populations were investigated for two reasons 
First, it vyas believed that gifted and gifted-handicapped children require 
specialized educational programs and that the need for these programs has 
not been' met in North Carolina or in the nation as a whole. Secondly, it 
is believed that the curricula developed for young, gifted-handicapped 
children may also be suitable for young, gifted children. 

- Questionnaires were mailed to coordinators of programs for exception- 
al children in each' North Carolina School district and to state coord ina- 
tors for exceptional children in each state in the United States. A sample 
questionnaire is presented in Appendix C - Two major topics were investi- 
gated: (1) programs for gifted children and (2) identification of gifted- 
ness. 

Ir the North Carol ina survey , seventy-four percent of the counties 
returned questionnaires. The questionnaires were completed by the most 
appropriate person in the county. The positions held by the respondents 
were as follows: 





N.C. 


STATE DEPT. 


POSITION 


PERCENTAGE 


PERCENTAGE 


Supe rv i sor of El emen ta ry Educa t ion 


9 


0 


Director oF Programs for Exceptional 




65 


Ch i 1 d ren 


31 


Director of Instruction 


2k 


,5 


Administrative Assistant 


9 


20. 


General Supervisor 


15 > 


5 


Special Education Teacher 


12 


5 



Background: 

In the North Carolina survey, sixty percent of the respondents had 
recejved no training in gifted education. Thirty-two percent had com- 
pleted either graduate or undergraduate course work in gifted education, 
while eight percent indicated having received training in gifted education 
at workshops or conferences. 

In the national survey, the following results were obtained: forty- 
seven percent - no training in gifted education; fifty-nine percent - 
college coursework; and ten percent - workshops on gifted education. 
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Programs: 



Only five counties in North Carolina reported programs serving 
young, gifted children.' The programs mentioned consisted of itinerant 
teachers or. resource teachers who provided individualized instruction. 
One count/ serves gifted five year-olds in a Title III Developmental 
Program. Three of the five counties responding to the questionnaire, 
maintain programs for families to aid them with their gifted children. 



In the national survex 
available to serve younn 
the form of i t i nerant 
tion of preschool pro 
or national survey. 



stnt departments reported programs 

I. These programs were also tn 
jrce rooms. There was no ind 
andicapped children in the 



TABLE I 



Methods Currently 


Used for Placement 




into Programs 


for the Gifted 






/V. C. 


State Dept. 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Teacher Recommenda t i on 


78 


85 


Product Rating 


37 


k 


Group 1. Q. Test 


■ ■ ■■ 6i» 


'60 ■ 


Individual 1. Q. Test 


53 


65 


Group Achievement Test 


70 


65 . 


Individual Achievement Test 


27 


50 


Peer Rat i ngs 


k 


K 


Deve 1 opmen ta 1 Sea 1 es 


8 


20 


Tes ts of Great i v i ty 


13 


'•5 


Parent Recommendation 


15 




Sel f Recommenda t ion 


7" 


5 5 



Identification: " • " ^ 

Philosophies and methodologies with regard to the identification of 
gifted children have varied considerably. As such, the methodologies and 
instruments used for identifying young, g i f ted ch i 1 d ren have ■ d i f f ered also. 
Table I lists the various techniques and methods used as a basis for deter- 
mining placement in programs for gifted children. As noted 'there in , persons 
completing the ques t ionna i re indicated that individual intelligence tests, 
teacher recommendation, individual achievement tests and measures of creati- 
vity, in that order, were most useful in making decisions with regard to 
placement in programs for the gifted. These methods for identification of 
giftedness ore in keeping with those viewed over the past fifty years. In 
early studies, giftedness is defined virtually in terms of intelligence 



scores alone. Later, people became less concerned about high I. Q. 's and 
began def in i ng g i f tedness on the basis of specific talents demonstrated by 
children. More recently, others have introduced the use of measures of 
creativity, in conjunction with the definition of giftedness. Thus, the 
methods of identification delineated by persons responding to. this question- 
naire "cor respond to methods that have been in relatively widespread use for 
a reasonably long period of time. 

Information was also sought regarding the use of specific instruments 
for identifying young, gifted children. Approximately one-third of the 
respondents to this questionnaire gave indication that they did use instru- 
ments of one sort or anrr-)er to >ir| in decision-making regarding this popu- 
lation. -In keopinqwii'i Mi. j:, nted in Table I, it was-noted that 
instruments fell niiories of intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and vanuub . oi i 'list for teachers which allowed them 
to make their own' personal recommendations. 

Teacher recommendations regarding giftedness were most frequently 
solicited via the adapted checklist which permitted teachers to be somewhat 
objective in the evaluation of g I I'tedness for individual children. Check- 
lists have been prepared by State Departments of Instruction, local school 
agencies and from other special projects. 

Training: , 

In spite of a T. the methods being used to determine eligibility for 
placement in programs for the gifted, one major concern is the effective- 
ness of teachers in identifying unusual abilities exh ib i r.ed by young, 
gifted chMdren. According to this survey, less than half of the program 
administrators resppnding felt that teachers were effeccive in identify- . 
ing the unusual abilities which are associated with g i f tedness , and yet 
this was the method reported as used the most. It was noted though, that 
their effectiveness was perceived to be dependent upon whether or not 
they had guidelines to follow in making such decisions, and that they be- 
came increasingly efficient in identification as program parameters were 
more clearly delineated. Each individual was asked to rate the usefulness 
of methods for placement in programs for the gifted. Procedures currently 
used were rated as Extremely Usef u 1 , Useful , or Not Useful. These results 
are summarized in Table 2 for the North Carolina educators and in Table 3 
for the State Department special coordinators. Approximately 100% of ^ 
state and national respondents felt that there is a need for teacher 
training in the area of education of young, g i fted-hand i capped ch i 1 dreh . 

The results of tnese surveys are consistent with the Information 
search conducted by the University of North Carolina Technical Assistance 
Development System (TADS). In fulfullment of the agreement to provide 
technical assistance services to the Outreach Project, TADS conducted a 
survey to determine the existence of mater i a 1 s , cur r i cu 1 a , research and 
services for the young gifted-handicapped child. The results of this study 
indicate little or nothing ha$ been developed for this population. 
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TABLE 2 



Analysis of North Carol 


1 ina Special 


Educator ' 


s 




Ratings of Methods of 


1 dent i fy i ng 


G i f tisdnes 


s 






Extremely 
Useful 


Not No 
Useful Useful Response 


c . 


) 


(Percentages) 




Teacher Recoi n 




32 


10 


26 


• "Product \ ner" evalu- 
at ion of ci . ; forts) 


31 


39 


12 


28 


-Group IQ Test ' - - 


9 


57 


1 1 


23 


Individual IQ Test 


kl 


J / 


1 


20 


-'-Group Achievement Test 


1 5 


53 


7 




Individual Achievement Test 


36 


36 


2 


26 


Peer Rating 


] ] 


kk 


1 1 


3h 


•''•'-Other Sociometric Techniques 


3 


10 


7 


80 


Parent. Recommendation 


2 


38 


29 


31 


'.c:,*'.;Q f-hp r- Fn rm;^ 1 1 1 1::^ f i on 

vyi-ii^i .1 ^iMiai L.VCIIUc1LlL/|| 


2 


8 


2 


88 


Self Recommendation 


5 




1 1 


39 


Developmenta 1 Scale 


21 




0 


39' 


Test of Great i vi ty 


30 


39 


1 


30 


-Useful if one i s. th i nki ng of an 


academic program for 


the 


g i f ted 



--Peer 1 eadersh i p 

Behavior Rating Scales 
Sociogram 

- --Conference 
Verbal Skills 



'•--^'^•Checkl ist 

I nd i V i dua 1 Psycho 1 og i ca I 
Interest Scales 
Med I Cell 



TABLE 3 

Frequency Analysis of State Special Education Coordinators' 
Ratings of Methods of Identifying Giftedness 

Extremely ■ Not No 

Useful ' Useful Us eful ■ Response 

(Percentages) 

T6acher Recommendation 

P'-nduct Rating (teacher eval 
I. of creat ive ef for i 

L.i ouy I ^ Test 

Individual IQ. Test 

Group Achievement Test 

Peer Ra t i ng 

"Other Sociometric Techniques 

-"Parent Recommendation 

"""Other Formal Evaluation 

Self Recommendation 

Developmental Scale 

Test of Creat iv i ty 



"Sociogram 

"" Interview 

B i og ra ph i ca 1 I n ven tory 
IQ tests backed by other information 
. Tests of Creative Thinking 



30 

15 
3 
10 
20 
15 
10 

3 
35 



60 

ko 
50 
kO 
55 
k5 
20 
55 
15 
55 
ko 
k5 



0 

0 
20 
0 
10 
5 
5 
5 
0 

5 
0 
0 



10 

25 
20 

15 

20 
^^7 
65 
20 
80 
30 

57 
20 
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RECRUITMENT 
Background: 

During the first ear of the project, the focus for recruitment efforts 
was on agencies that Were already serving handicapped children, The reasons 
for this emphasis -were manifold. First, the children in these programs, were 
already identified as being handicapped. Secondly, teachers of preschool 
handicapped children were already in contact with a larger number of handi- 
capped children, of which some might have special abilities. In addition, 
if they were not already very careful observers of children's characteristics, 
they were potentially a very able group pf observers who, with some training, 
would be an a: w o source of referrals. Thirdly, it was hoped that pro- 
gramming foi cn.ldren, even thoL ;ird :.jt eventually participate in 
the Gifted-Handicapped Program befcause of age, distance, average skills, or 
unidentifiable talents would improve because of the new approach being pre- 
sented liy the staff. The Chapel Hill Project hoped to serve as a stimulus 
to de-insti tutional ization and ma i ns treami ng into the least restrictive en- 
vironment. The structure of service delivery in the first ;year also made it 
feasible for a child to par t i c i pa te i n the Gi fted-Hand icapped Program as well 
as another program or to come to Chapel Hill from a greater distance on a 
less frequent basis. At least two contacts were made with each agency prior 
to accepting referrals. The first contact was information sharing about the 
services of the Gifted-Handicapped Project and ' information gathering about 
the agency (see appendix p The second contact was inservice t ra i n i ng . for 
the staff who. would be making referrals (see fol lowing section on inservice 
t ra i n i ng) . .. ' 

Economically hand i capped-g i f ted chi 1 dren from Head Start were recruited 
from, the six centers of Operation Breakthrough in Durham, North Carolina, 
following the same guidelines. 

The second year recruitment focused on identifying appropriate children' 
to participate on a fulltime basis in the demonstration classroom program. 
Head Start recruitment was i n i t i a ted- du r i ng preservice training for the staff 
of the six centers in Operation Breakthrough that were going to be served by 
the Gifted Head Start Resource room." Targets for recru i tment for the Gifted- 
Handicapped Chapel Hill class became more diverse than in the previous year ' 
in an effort to reach those who were in contact with young children from 
approximately nine counties within daily traveling distance from Chapel Hill. 

The third year recruitment combined the efforts of the previous two 
years, in order to ident i fy chi 1 dren for participation in consultation through 
their present agency, as well as children to participate full-time in a demon- 
stration classroom.- The statewide consultation serv i ce ,was i n i t i a ted by. con- 
ducting three interagency workshops in three major population centers across 
the state. As follow-up to these workshops, on site training sessions were 
held with the agencies which indicated interest in making refert'als to the' 
project. 
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strategy Effeotivenes s: 

During the first two years, the recruitment strategy, which yielded the 
most referrals in number and appropriateness, was a visit to an agency with 
the opportun i ty to make a presentation to the staff. The evaluation clinics 
and the preschool programs were the two types of agencies which made the 
most appropriate referrals. 

Because the Project had two years to become established as a community, 
resource, the referrals during the third year resulted from a wide range of 
strategies. While the strategy of inservice training with agency staff was 
still ef f ect i VP,, . a television appearance on an. afternoon talk show, as well 
as informal contacts of parent and p 'ofess ional s already involved in the 
project, netted rjlmost as many referrals. The strategies that did. not yield 
a larger number of referrals still f ac i I i tated pub 1 i c awareness of the fact 
that some hand i capp,-!d children do have outstanding abilities. Therefore, in 
recommending a recruitment model; all the strategies would need to be re- 
tained, emphasizing those which seemed to be most effective in terms of re- 
ferrals made to the program. 



TABLE 



Estimated Frequency of Recruitment Strategies 



1975-76 
0 
15 

50 
25 
1 

0 
0 
0 



1976-77 
0 

38. 

700 
52 
k 



1977-78 
3 

18 , 



" 1 ,509 
150 
h 
1 
2 
1 



- Interagency workshops 

- Agency visits (with & without training 
■ -sess ion) 

- Letters, fact sheets, brochures distributed 

- Phone cal 1 s 
-Newspaper Articles 

- T. V. Program 

- Radio Public Service Announcement 

- T. v. News spot 
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interpretating .he following Tables II and III, the term "Accepted 
into ch'? prooram", had a jroader interpretation oaring the third year of 
the proj-^ct, Since the project was scrying the entire state with a con- 
tinuum i;^- -^^r/ice alternatives (refer to section on Service Delivery), the'' 
numbers of children accepted into the program i ncreased* notabl y. 

TABLE 11 



Relationship of Referrals to Recruitment Strategies 



Strategy 


Year One 
Resource Class 


1 

1 Year Two 
Ch»ssroom Demonstration 


Year Three 
Classroom Domonst rnt; i on 

'">f,U''-W .J. La Lion 




ra ! s 


Approp . 


Accep Led 
for prog. 


Refer- 
ral s 


Prob.---- 
Approp. 


Accepted 
for prog. 


Refer- 
ra] s 


■ Prob.-'v 
Approp. 


Accepted 
for prog. 


1 nserv i ce 
training 
with a- . 
gency 
• staff 


20 
20 


12 


? 

^ 9 


oo oo 


12 
12 


10 


21 
21 


17 
17 


17 

17:- 


Agency 

V I <; i J* <; 

V 1 o 1 L o 








2 


1 


0 


1 


] 


1, 


Phone/ 
Letters 








■ 5 . 


3 


0 


3 


I. 

3 


3 


News- 
paper 
art icl es 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


. ' 1 


T.V,. 
Programs 














10 


9 


8 


Publ ic 
Serv i ce 
Announc- 
men t 














0 


0 


d 


1 n torma 1 
Contacts 














- 5 


5 


5 


Other 


1 


1 


0 














TOTALS 


22 


15 


. 11 


26 


17 


1 1 




36 


35 




from Chapel Hill; child too young or too old; another more appropriate placement avail- 
able; child not demonstrating outstanding abilities or the potential of such in screen- 
ing. ' O 
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TABLE 1 1 1 



Referrals Received from Various Sources 



Sij'urce 

.'..of., „ 
■Referral 


1975 - 76' 


• m ' 11 


1977 - 78 . . ^- ■ 


Referrals 


Probably 
Approp. 


Accepted 

tor 
Program 


Referals 


Probably 
Approp. 


Accepted 

for 
Program 


Referrals 


Probably 
Approp. 


Accepted 

' ■ ; fori 
Progrb 


Head Start 




5 • 


3 


12 


.'7 


7 


1 


1 


■ 1 

|! ■ 

i 


Dev. Evaluation 
■ Clinics !. 


. 1 


1 




3 


3 


2 ' 


13 


11 


9^ 


Dev. Day Care Centers 


1 

i . 


!■ ' 


1 


i 


1 


1 






2 


Clinics & Hospital 

Oepfirtmcnfi 


0 







0 






0 


0 ' 


. Oi . • 


iPuuMcHealth Dept. 


, 0 






0 






„■■ 0 


0 


. 0 


Socia! Services 
Personnel 


0 






3 \ 


2 


0 ■ 


'1 


1 




Public School Teachers 
Special Ser. Personnel 


0 






: 0 








3 


3! 


■ Private Physicians 


0 






■ ,2 


1 




1 


1 




Screening Teams 


0 






0 






0 


0 




PACTEarly ' 
Intervention 


1 


. 1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 • 


I 


1 i 

1 


Private-State 
Special Schools 




c 
J 




1, 


li 


0 


■ 9 ' 


8 




Parents/Advocates 


' 2, 


1 


1 


0 






10 


10 


■ 9':'' 


TOTALS 


. 23 






' 28 


19 


11 ■ 




38" 


'35 ^ 



~ " • ' ' LJ _J 1 [ 

Reasons for not accepting children who were identified as appropriate; traveling distance; child too old or too ■ 
:.youq^' for program; other more appropriate alternatives available. ' ' ^.'^ ; 
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IN SERVICE ^' 



Overv:.^:.-':'.: 

InsiM . -iS tr.v for the purp- r o\ .'dentifyin'^ ^ ted-hand icapped ■ 

children coribisieu oi , i; an overview of the project philosophy, goals, 
and criteria for services and, 2) practical training in' the referral pro- 
cess. Training included the use of two slide tape presentations - ''The 
Identification of Giftedness in Young Children", and "Audrey: A Case 
Study" (see appendices 5 W } . It was believed that referrals would 
be more appropriate after teachers . recei ved an explanation of the program 
and guidance as to what characteristics of young children might constitute 
special abi 1 i ties. 

Definition ■ ' ■ 

One of tne most frequent questions in training has been "What do you 
mean by gifted-handicapped? All of our children are blind (or deaf or 
physically handicapped, depending on the handicapping condition served by 
the program)." Us i ng h i s tor i c and contemporary examples, the point was 
made that in spite of handicapping cond i t ions , there are some children with 
outstanding abi 1 i ties or the potential for such who desperately need to be 
recognized arid challenged. In d i scuss i ng the slideshow on "The Identifica- 
tion of Giftedness in Young Children', giftedness v^as defined to include 
one or more of the following areas: creative and productive thinking, 
leadership ability, visual and performing arts, or psychomotor abilities. 
It was emphasized that giftedness was not just the stereotype "intellect- 
ually superior teacher's pet". In fact, because of boredom or lack of 
challenge, these children sometimes were behavior problems. ^ 

Problem with Labeling: ' . ^ ■ ' 

Another issue addressed in t ra i n i ng ses s ions was the problem of the 
term ^^^g i fted-hand i capped ." Since this label had positive connotations,, 
occasionally parents' were overly Concerned that their child be placed in 
the program, regardless of whether the placement was really appropriate. 
Also, occasionally a child was admitted to the program demonstrating special 
abilities at one age and then after a year of growth, other areas of weak- 
ness were revealed. Here, the parents were in the unfortunate s'ituation pf 
having to give up a positive label of their child's abilities. Staff were 
afforded more flexibility by using the term "hand i capped chi 1 dren.wi th out- 
standing abilities or the potential for high performance." ' 

Characteristics Checklist \ 

In addition to basic information about the project and the re^ferral 
process (see append i ces F s G ), teachers and/or agency personnell parti- 
cipated in a training exercise utilizing the checklist of characteristics 
of giftedness. I n th i s act i v i ty the trainees read sample case studies of 
chi Idren appropriate for referral, and then filled out the characteristics 
checklist on that child. This activity provided the trainees with actual 
experience in making a referral. ^ child referred had to demonstrate charac 
teristics in one or more of the areas listed on the checklist. ; The trainees 
were encouraged to give specific examples of characteristics checked. They 
were also encouraged to add characteristics to the checklist ifUhey pro- 
vided additional information about the child's special abilities,., 

17P/? 



Child's Name 



Date 



Name of Person 

using Checklist Child's Birthdate^ 



GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM CHECKLIST 



Explanation 
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The. Chapel H i 1 1 Tra i n i ng-Outreach Project has been funded to identify and de- 
velop curri cul urn and materials for young (ages 2^-6) handicapped children who may 
possess a unique gift or talent. The determination of glftedness will be made 
through a series of observations, interviews, and assessment procedure.^. The pur- 
pose of this guide is to aid those who have contact with young,, handicapped child- 
ren in the initial identification of potential giftedness. The following points 
should be remembered when considering whether or not a child is gifted. 

1. The gifted-handicapped child is one who exhibits unusual gifts or talents 
in spite of physical, mental, ernotional or experiential handicaps. 

2. Giftedness does not necessar i 1 y mean good school work. It includes many 
areas of talent and originality. 

3. Gifted children are not always "good" children. They may be behavior 
problems. 

A. Giftedness means above average skills and talents. 

5- Some young children may not have had the opportunity to demonstrate some 
of these characteristics. Teachers , rnay want to try some specific activi- 
ties to see who excels. (e.g., mime activity). 

The following checklist is designed to give some clues in the identification 
of g i f ted vCh i 1 dren . These are simply suggestions and not hard and fast standards. 
To be gifted, a child need not possess all of these characteristics.' The catego- 
ries correspond to those in the fo 1 lowi ng def i n i t i on -of giftedness which was a- 
greed upon by a majority of art advi.sory panel to the U. S. Office of Education and 
has been adopted by the Project. ^ ■ " 

Gifted and talented children are those i dent i f i ed . by professionally qualified 
persons who, by virtue of outstanding abilities, are capable of high perform- 
ance. These are children who requ ire d i f f eren t i ated educat i ona 1 programs 
and/or services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program 
in order to realize their contribution to self and society 

Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated achieve- 
ment and/or potential ability in any of the following areas: 

1) General intellectual ability 

2) Specific academic aptitude 

\ . ' 3) Creative or productive thinking 

■ h) Leadershi p ab i 1 i ty 

5) Visual and performing arts 

6) Psychomotor ability 

O ■ . . ! . .... 
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Checkl i s t • 
Page 2 



, INSTRUCTIONS 

When filling out this checklist on a child, please check the items that you have 
seen t'he child demonstrate and write brief descriptions of specifically how those 
items were demonstrated. 



1. Aptitude 


ITEM5 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Unusually advanced vocabu 1 ary for age ' 
(i.e., h year old using words such as antici- 
pate, perish, etc. appropriately) . 




May excel and become absorbed in one topic 
or subject. 




II. General 1 n te 1 1 ectua 1 Ab i 1 i ty 




^ Learns rapidly, easily and efficiently 




Retains what is heard or read without 
much drill" 









Asks many questions 



Interested in a wide range^ of things 



Is alert 



Keenly observant 



Responds quickly 



Has capacity to use knowledge and 
information other than memorizing 
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Checkl ist ^ 

Page 3 ', ■ . 

ITEM BRIEF DESCRIPTION 



Keen insight into cause and e.ffect 
relationships 




Sel f-mot i vated to 1 earn 




Prolonged attention span 




Works independently for long 
per iods of t ime 

■ 




Looks for similarities, differences 
and relationships 




III. Leadersh i p< 




Makes decisions ea^iily 




Willing to take risks or examine the 
unusual y 


• 


Carries out tasks to completion 




Takes pride in own work 




Prefers cooperative play and social 
activities to being by self 




Often directs activities with other 
ch i 1 dren 




Supportive of others^ efforts 

. . . 20 





Checkl is t ' . \ 
Page A 

ITEM BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Assertive (sometimes agar e5?5? I vp) 




IV. Great i ve Th inking 




Asks many questions 


- 


1 s or i g i na 1 




Uses good but unusual ideas 




Sees unusual relationships 




Combines ideas or materials in relation- 
ship patterns 




-Uses' informat ion in new situations 




Synthesizes knowledge and creates 
new products 




Manipulates lanquaqe creatively 




■ Can think of more than one answer to a 
question, more than one way to do some- 
t h 1 n a . mo re thr^n nnp pnHInn tn a cf/-\r-\/ 




Willing to take r i sks 


r 


Uses material? in different ways 





Fantasizes and elaborates 
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ITEM BRIEF DESCRIPTION 



V. Arts 




Unusual talent in one artistic area 




Learns lyrics or tunes rapidly 


« 


Learns music or art related concepts 
easily (high notes, low notes, etc.) 




Can easily replicate rhythms 




Interesting use of color, shape or sound 




Displays ability in role play, drama or 
pantomime 




Special interest in 1 i s ten i ng to mus i c 




Learns dance or movement activities 
easily 




VI. Other 




Unusual sense of humor 




Psycho-motor skills 
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VII. Behavior Problems 



Chi Idren with outstanding abilities will sometimes have accompany] ng p rob 1 ems , 
which may not seem appropriate or desirable to those around them. Please check 
any of the following items j_F they are applicable to the child you are assessing, 
and write a brief description of how it applys. 



ITEM 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Occasional resistance to direction; 
rejection or remission of detail 

• ii 




Difficulty in accepting the illoqical 




Dislike for routine and drill 




Critical attitude toward others 




Rejection of the known; need 
to invent for oneself 




Resistance to i n terrupt ion 




Stubborness 




Sens i t ivi try to cr i t ic i sm, vu 1 nerab i 1 i ty 
to peer group rejection 




Frustration with inactivity and 
absence of progress 




Rebellion against parent and oeer ciroup 
pressures for conformity 


0 . ■ ' 



Boredom wi th repetition 
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EVALUATION 



Standardized Testing: ' ■ 

Following the referral of a" potential candidate to the program, . based 
on the use of the characteristics checklist, further eval uat ion provided 
additional information on each cKild. The purpose of the evaluation was to 
document above average performance or the potential for such on one or more 
standardized instruments. In an effort to be non-discriminatory, the test 
selected was individualized for each child, depending on his/her handicapping 
condition. Some of the i ns t rumen ts ut i 1 i zed are listed in the following 
chart. 



Envi ronmental 


Phys i cal 


Hear i ng Impa i rment/ 


Visual 


Hand i cap 


Hand icap 


Language Impai rment 


Impa i rment. 


Wechs 1 er Preschool 


Peabody P icture 


Lei ter International 


Interim Hay^es Binet 


& Primary Scale 


Vocabulary Test 


Performance Scale 


1 ntel 1 igence Scale 


of Intel 1 igence 










Columbia Mental 


Performance sect ion 


Verbal sect ion of 


Leiter Interna- 


Maturi ty Scale 


of the Wechsler Pre- 


the Wechsl er Pre- 


tional Perform- 




school & Primary 


school & Primary 


ance Seal e 


French P i cto- 


Scale of Intel 1 i- 


Seal e of 1 ntel 1 i- 




rial Test of 


gence 


gence 




Intel 1 igence 












Maxf ield-Buchhol z 








A Social Maturi ty 








Sea 1 e for Bl i nd 








Preschool Ch i. 1 d- 








ren 








Merrill Palmer 








Scale of Mental 








Tests 



If information about, the child was limited or the use of standardized: 
tests was inappropriate, a child was evaluated by the interdisciplinary team 
at the Division for Disorders of Development and' Learning, prior to a decision 
regarding acceptance Into the program. 

Other Sources of Information: 

Information was also gathered from observation of the child's play (see 
appendix H ) and from an interview with a parent or teacher regarding a child's 
skills and pi ay references . Although no rigid irlteria were applied to .these 
techinqueSj the process provided a great deal of information about the child. 

In an attempt to explore the possibility of peer input as an indicator 
of special abjli|ties in young-children, the staff conducted a small pilot 



study in Head Start during the second year of the project. The results of 
this pilot study were inconclusive, and no further work was done on .sociome- 
trie measures. This is an area of research which could merit further in- 
vestigation. 

Acceptance 'Into the Program: 

Acceptance into the program was determi ned by a consensus of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Staff, based on all the information available on a particular 
chnld. Initially, most of the children accepted, demonstrated abilities at 
least one year. above their chronological age in some area of development. 
As the project progressed, the staff decided that if a child's abilities were 
age appropriate in spite of a severe handicap, the child was potentially 
gifted and would be eligible f or • serv i ces . Project staffwere also committed 
to reserving a couple of slots for severely handicapped children who, at the 
time of referral , were not even testable. One child like this was enrolled 
in the project during the second year, and now, because of intensive inter- 
vention and the child's exceptional abilities, is in a public school class- 
room for physical ly handicapped children. Without the services of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Project, this child would have been inappropriately placed in a 
setting for mentally retarded children. Criteria for acceptance in these 
special cases was based on parent-teacher interviews and informal, evaluat ion 
wi th the child. 

GUIDELINES. FOR IDENTIFICATION . 

Based on the evaluation procedures used by the project, the following 
guidelines for identification have been developed: 

GUIDELINES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF YOUNG GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Prepared- by Donald Bailey • 

There are many factors which serve to complicate the identification of 
young gifted-handicapped children. Among these are: 

1. Lack cT agreement among professionals as to the precise meaning of 
"g ! f todness'' and the related constructs of creativity, talent,' and 
r3rt i 5t ic apt i tude, \ ■ 

2. Lack of agreement among professionals as to the optimal means for 
idencffying gifted, ta len ted , and c reat i ve ch i 1 d ren . 

3. The questionable predictive validity of standardized tests adminis- 
tered at t^e. preschool level. 

^. Lack 9f appropriate group tests and the demonstrated ineffectiveness 
of teacher referral as a means for screening large groups of child- 
ren. 

5. A number of problems associated with testing handicapped children, 
including: 

a. Limited availability of "handicap-free:" tests which do not 
penalize handicapped, individuals because of inability to . 
comprehend the task expected, inability to make the required 
response, or lack of experiences normal 1 y ava i 1 abJe to other " 
ch i 1 dren. 



b. The questionable effects of spec ia 1 ' mod i f i cat Ion of testing 
procedures in the i nterpretab i 1 i ty of scores. 

c. Lack of appropriate norms v/hich often results in the handi- 
' capped child being compared to a samplie of normal children- 

In light of the factors listed above, the Chapel Hill G i f ted-Hand i - 
capped Project has adopted the followmg assumptions as guidelines to be 
used in the process of identifying young gifted-handicapped children: 

1" Although research has not indicated teacher referral to be an 
effective procedure, it is possible that this is due to lack of 
training or experience with gifted children. Thus it seems 
1 og i ca 1 that app rop riate training shou Id serve to i ncrease the 
effectiveness of this procedure. Therefore, teacher referral 
should be adopted as the primary screening technique, with a 
minimum of two hours of training provided to each teacher from 
whom a referral is solicited. Training should emphasize the 
varying ways in which giftedness, talents and creativity can be 
expressed , descr i be specific ways in wh i ch hand i capped children 
may display unusual abilities, and demonstrate examples of some 
negative behaviors which may occur as a result of unusual 
abilities (such as boredom with routine tasks, etc,)- 

2. Every effort shDuJd be made to insure that each test item presented 
to the child Is one In which the child has a) the sensory ability 

■ to comprehend the task, b) the physical ability to make the re- 
quired'-^ response, and c) had the exper i ences necessary to answer 
,the question or perform the task. 

3. Performance of hand icapped- chi Idren on standardized tests should 
be compared wi th the performance of other ch i 1 dren .wi th similar 
handicapping conditions in addition to compar i sons wi th normal 
children. When appropriate norms are not available, one of the 
fol lowing alternatives must be taken: 

a. Compare specific task performance with the performance of 
other children of similar age., wi th comparable handicaps. 
This necessitates an examiner who has had a greats deal of 
experience with, the specific handicap or a group of ex- 
perienced teachers with whom the examiner can consult. 

b. Compare the ch i 1 d ' s\ performance with that of: normal children 
and then look at speci fic 'tasks and ask the questions, "How 
might this chi Id. have done on this task had he not been 
handicapped?" Thus if a child with severe cerebral palsy-- 
"scores at age level when compared withlndrmal children, this 
could very well indicate unusual abi)lity-. 

' k\ In recognition of the fact that unusual abilities can be demon- 
strated in a, number of ways-, the followin^^ should be incorporated 
into the assessment procedures: , ' ' 

a. A battery of a'ppropr late tests designed to measure a variety 
of skill a reas , I n cl ud i ng genera 1 i n tel 1 I gence, 1 anguage , arid 
specific developmental tasks. 

b. . A number of alternative means of gctheri.ng information should 

be incorporated In an attempt to depart from the traditional 
I . Q. measure and to assess behaviors not sampled by typical 



standardized measures. Particular methods to be investigated 
and incorporated include structured observational techniques, 
sociometric measures in the form of peer evaluation, and 
structured interviews with teachers and., parents . 

Determination of giftedness should.be by consensus of professional 
opinion and will be based upon the entire amount of information 
available. Due to the nature of the population, the problems in- 
herent in testing handicapped chi 1 dren and the developing: nature 
of the concept, no specific criteria or score should be established 
for determination of giftedness other than the general criteria 
that the child shoujd exhibit unusual abilities In spite of a 
handicapping condition. In addition, low scores on one or several 
measures should not eliminate a child from cons iderat ion i f there 
is some other indication of unusual ability (such as scattered 
but strong performance on difficult tasks, a high score on any one - 
measure, behavioral indications of ability, or strong suspicions 
on the part of another person who has had intensive experiences 
with the child over an extended period of time). 
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STUDIES OF GIFTED. HANDICAPPED ADULTS 



EDUCATION AND THE GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Gi fted students'wi th special heeds such as phys ical handicaps, visual* 
problems or learning disabilities have opinions and insights about their 
educational experiences which cculd be immensely helpful to educators and 
administrators. Such students have indicated their "giftedness" by suc- 
ceeding not only in finishing high school, but also in being accepted into 
undergraduate and graduate college programs in spite of large adjustment 
problems. Moreover, most of them welcome the opportunity to "tel 1 it like 
it is," to voice their objections about their elementary and secondary 
school experi'^nces and to recommend ways in which young children with spe- 
cial needs and teachers of these children might improve the quality of 
their educational experiences. These particular college students ^an be 
a very valuable resource in improving current public educational programs, 
especially in integrating chtldren with special needs into a regular class- 
room setting and in training the educators who will be assuming new re- 
sponsibilities for" these children. Many educators have often assumed they 
already know what these special children need and want, but those educators 
may change some of their assumptions once they hear students who have al- 
ready been through most of the educational mill speak f or themse 1 ves . 

With the goal of providing such i nformat i on. to educators and adminis- 
trators, Chapel Hill's Outreach Project interviewed twenty-nine gifted 
students with special needs on three college campuses (University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Duke University and St. Andrews College), Most 
students called for an interview were positive about participating; only., 
two rejected the request for a meeting. After being told the purpose of- 
the interview, the format of the questionnaire, the length of time required 
(about 1^ hours) and the prospective value of their comments and opinions, 
the students were ready to arrange a meeting time and place. The"^ students 
generally were physical ly able to get to the meeting place on-^ their own and 
needed only a little help in locating the meeting spot. 

The interviews themselves were shaped primarily by the questionnaire 
(see appendix I ) which consisted of four parts: J) a section with 11 long 
answer questions about their educational and social experiences and their 
views on how they might have been i(nproved, 2) a section wi th 1 0 quest ions 
about their educational and social experiences answered on a rating scale of 
1-5, 3) 3 few statistical, questions about their economic background and 
their parents' education and 4) a section with 8 questions about setting up, 
a program for gifted children with special needs answered again on a rating 
scale of 1-5 and ranked in order of priority. The first two sect ions/were 
of a probing nature, while the last. section was more programmatic. 

The comments and recommendations of the gifted students with special 
heeds may be g rouped into three a reas : l) the setting pf educational ex- 

c per i ences , 2). improv i ng the scope of educat i ona 1 exper iences , 3) improv i ng 
the quality of educat ional exper iences". The goa! was to' determi ne f i rst 
of al l where the students had received their prl mary :and secondary educat i on 
and how th^y evaluated their specialized training settings and/or their 
public school settings. Out of this d i scuss i oh evol ved suggest ions on im- 

. proving, the scope of their educat i ona T exper i ences . The need for an ex- 



panded psychological component was soon ev'clent:^ for the students ex- 
pressed a strong desire for help in developing q more positive self concept 
for themselves, in improving the attitudes P>e^^5 and the community at 
large, and in establishing more psychologically balanced family relation- 
ships. Other suggestions for improving the s^^^^p^ of educational experiences 
involved curricul um changes. To improve th^qU^Hty of their educational 
experiences , the students made several reconirn^ndat ions to teachers about 
their teaching methods and about their lacl^ knowledge of young children's 
special needs. 

The Setting of Educational Services: A fT^^j^^rity of the students 
received specialized training in such area$ a$ phYsical or rehabilitation 
therapy. Braille, or mobility skills in ad^Jiti^n a regular school, educa- 
tion. These services were located in hospitals, rehabilitation schools, 
summer camps and even i ng. school s . Most of thf?^^ ^ho used the specialized 
services limited their positive evaluation to ^^rr'^rks about the practical 
help in making physical adjustments to .thei ^ al needs. On the other 

Kand., they had plenty of comments about the ne9^t ' Ve aspects of these 
specialized centers. First of all, they . cr i t! <^i^ec] the staffs' lack of 
personal concern; they didn't like "being iMmp^d ^ith others" - children 
with emotional as well as various physical PrC^bj^ms frequently followed the 
same program. Furthermore, independence afici rn^t^ir i ty were sometimes actually- 
hindered by strict rules about social contacts ^pd movement within and out- 
side of these specialized centers. One stuciefit remarked, "Although independ- 
ence was given a good deal of lip service, VgrV Pttlewas pract iced. " They 
also complained about the rigid or 1 imi ted CoU^^^ Work; either the program 
did^^not apply to a particular need (perhaps th^ result of a wrong diagnosis?) 
or ".you did not have a wide variety of choices tc7 give you a chance to know 
what you could do." ■ 

These negative comments do not mean that "^fi^c ia 1 ized programs have no 
place in the educational outlook for students, ^Jc^ special needs. Rather, 
they suggest ways for improving the quality and ^v^n changing the nature 
of some special ized training experiences. The u^^dents suggested these ex- 
periences would be more beneficial if the p^og^^rO^ increased opportunities 
for independence and for sociri] and emotional ^^n/^I opment . The students 
also recommended that teachers and admi n i st r^at^^h^ listen to'thelr pleas for 
more voice in pi ann i ng the i r curriculum, eSP.eci^ily in regard to adjustment 
problems, and for more relaxed, personal contac:t5 in general between teachers 
and students and among the students themselves- 

In any case, eighty-six percent of the st^^^nts preferred a regular 
•.public school setting to a self-contained educ^i: i^^ha 1 program (including 
only students with special needs) for a. number reasons*. Most frequently- 
they stressed that it was "important for thOse With special needs to learn 
to dealwith the real world and for others ^od^^l wi th them they be- 
lieved that "integration was more psychologically healthy for aM involved." " 
They felt the public school setting was the be^t place for social and psy- 
chological development. Although they di d ^ck^^^w' ^dge students wi th very 
severe problems, who might create d istracti^ns ipi classroom operations, should ■ 
be restricted to some degree from a regular Cl^^s^^Ciom, for most of the students 
even a compromise of part-time placement in ^'r^gular class and part-time 
placement in a special class "broke up the Sta^ipty" of their education. 
Many also objected to the st i gma of attend iHg a special class, of making a 

Or 
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child "pay for time-out in a resource room with a loss of act i v i t ies . the 
child has been relating to.'' 

The preference for attending a regular school is not too surprising 
when one consideris that sixty-four percent participated in activities 
with siblings and/or normal peers while growing up in neighborhoods. Fre- 
quently these students thought of themselves as normal, which might seem 
self-deceptive, but what ^hey meant was 'M know my limitations, but I just 
thought I could do most anything others could." 

Improving the Scope of Educatioyial Experiences - The Psychological 
Component: 

1. Student Self Concept: The students' desire to adjust socially 
and psychologically as well as physically to thei r ^special needs and "to 
do most anything others could" became a theme in their responses to- ques- 
tions about their sel f- images , the positive and negative aspects of their 
school careers, their suggestions to' other children with special needs, 
the attitudes of peers andthefr r elat ionsh i ps wi th their families. They 
appear to want additional help with this social and psychological aspect 
of their lives. For example, when asked about their biggest adjustment, 
the students most frequently mentioned "developing a positive self concept" 
or "acquiring knowledge about oneself, one's problem and how to deal with 
it." This usually included "accepting the limits of one's handicap" or 
"adjusting one's sel f-expectat ions . " Although one-third of the students 
were unable to * :e how they might have'been more adequately prepared for 
fh-is adjustment, others suggested that "having counselors in school [both 
primary and secondary] who were aware and trained to discuss the needs of 
handicapped students" would have helped. They wanted someone to advise 
them how to develop "coping skills" such as an ability to deal with teas- 
ing and name calling, someone to point out ond reinforce their strengths 
and abilities. Others suggested that "there should have been some 'no 
holds barred' discussions of what we might experience [e.g.^ social prob- 
lems, the likelihood of associated illnesses]." . 

The psychological pains of these adjustments and their need for help 
in being comfortable with others became even more apparent/Pri their child^ 
hood images of themselves: introverted, shy, ilnferior, (frequently^ asso- 
ciated with being overweight or short), nervous, over-assertive or pver- 

- compensatory ("I was very studious" or "I thought I was much better^than " 
anyone else."). Although one-half of the students managed to change their 
self-image by. maturity and/or by assuming more, i ndependence from their 

-families and more control over- their own lives, many also found social 
contacts, people with whom they could talk; were helpful in changing this 
negative self-image. It was not surprising then, that almost one-half of 
the students enumerated friendly, understanding, hel pfu 1 teachers among 
the most positive aspects of their school career^ while another one-third 
advised, "be yourself," "accept your strengths and w.eaknesses" and '^don't 
be ashamed of being different" in the classroom. 

2. Community and Peer Attitudes: Unfor tuhatel y / the development of 
a positive self concept was not entirely furthered by the students' rela- 
tionships with their peers and the community in general.. Although thirty- 
ning percent described the reactions and attitudes of their peers and 
siblings as sympathetic, helpful or accepting, another thirty-six percent 



described them as uncomfortable, distant or misunderstanding and eighteen 
percent complained of teasirfg. Social relationships could be and were 
often awkward: "my f r i ends d idn ' t know how to handle me in a social situa- 
tion'' and "being able to, do things on my own was very important when I 
started to want to date. There was no casual way to go about it. The 
dating mechanism was very difficult to arrange in all its phases." A dif- 
ficult stereotype to fight was "the idea^.ffiat if one is- disabled, there is 
no^chance for a loving relationhsip between two people of the opposite 
sex." The typical reaction to one student's dating v^as "the girl was doing 
me a favor." Even before the dating age, peer, or "community understanding 
was a greater barrier than architecture: "parents of normal children did 
not want their children to play with us because they thought their own 
children might catch some type of disease; or play too rough with us." Ac- 
tual teasing began at an early age and usiija 1 1 y dropped off by high school. 
Again, ^is seemed to be the result of a lack of understanding: "people 
looked 'ar me funny or talked behind my bac'k," "they played tricks on me if 
I didn^t know something" or they used name's" ("Hoppa long Cassidy") or made 
the child a scapegoat for gang activities. The students suggested a number 
of ways for handling this teasing: "ignore it," "don't take yourself too 
seriously," "be open and rot uptight," "laugh a little" or "don't be afraid 
to answer questions about your .problem.." This hindsight could be a real 
boost to a young child attc^iding elementary school. 

/ ' ' • ' ' ■ ' 

3. Family Attitudes: Since the parents were identified as the most 
important influence in helping the students (sixty-one percent) deal with^ 
their special needs, the family shoul d ' cer ta i n 1 y be cons i dered w i th i n the 
scope of important educational experiences. Students frequently (one- 
third) described their families as helpful when they did not overprotect 
their child, but instead encouraged his/her independence and participation 
in social life. A blind student remembered his parents' support in hib 
/earning hov; to ride a bike, and a quadriplegic (person with paralysis in 
all four limbs) recalled with pride her parents' letting her go to the beach 
with a frigh'd. Closely associated with this parental attitude was their 
encouragement of strengths and reinforcement of confidence and determination 
One student even remarked that her father "game me a food kick when it was 
needed and wouldn't let me loaf." 

While the family, especially the parents, remained a strong positive 
influence on the students' social and psjychological - development, it could 
also pose proble/ns. 1 1 was in this area that family attitudes could have 
improved. Forty-six percent complained that their parents were over- 
protective: "they protected me from firends who wanted me jto do out," or 
"I had to prove myself each time I wanted to try someth i ng /wh ich involved 
physical act iVi ty." Frequently parents kept their children close to home 
(e.g., no crossing the street to play or going to Boy Scouts) our of fear 
of physical or emotional injury. Other students complained that their 
parents pushed them too hard, were overeager for their children to demon- 
strate their strengths as compensation for their weakensses;. Expecting too 
much and making a child work too hard when he or she was young, led to the 
older student worrying "about failing my parents because they pu,t me on a 
pedestal." The students needed help in hand 1 i ng these parental /att i tudes 
either from friends or counselors with open ears. 
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In summary, the social and psychological problems which the students 
encountered in developing their attitudes toward themselves and their re-* 
lationships with their peers and families indicate a need for improving 
the scope of their educational experiences. A psychological component 
could be expanded in a number of ways: 1) by reinforcing the students' 
preference for a regular school setting as much as possible, 2) by increas- 
ing the number of school psychologists or counselors and giving them oppor- 
tunities to become more familiar with the problems of children with special 
needs, 3) by initiating in the schools new methods of dealing with problems 
involving these children, k) by providing specific instruction for all 
public school children on interacting with children who have special needs. 
Mainstreaming has already begun the first step, but teachers involved have 
been asking for opportunities to improve their knowledge of ways, to deal 
with these spec ia 1 ch i Id ren . As. wi 1 1 be later i nd i cated , students with 
. special needs themselves have considerable advice for their teachers, 
families and friends. The students have also stressed their desire to 
have someone to talk to - teachers, counselors or friends; at least thirty- 
five percent did find professional, psychological help that influenced them 
in dealing with the problems associated with their special needs. Perhaps 
more counselors or teachers could have helped if they had -^better understood 
the nature of these student's special needs. Finally the students them- 
selves have suggested at least tv 3 ways of dealing with their special 
problems: 1) give the older students with special needs opportunities to 
talk with the younger children about their problems, and 2) give the child- 
ren with special needs opportunities for 'no-holds barred' 'discussions with 
each other and with their normal peers. — 

Educational Experiences: De- Institutionalizing Specialized Training: 
The practical infornation the students gained from their specialized educa- 
tional settings couSd be provided in other settings. A number of students 
attended summer camps or college preparatory prog rams like Early Bird for 
the Blind. Perhaps similar programs could be started in the publ i c schoo 1 s 
to better prepare them for regular school attendance and to familiarize 
. them with the routines and coursework. 

Educational tsrz eriences: Sports and 'Other Recreation Programs: Parti- 
cipation in sports and other recreation programs was a problem for many of 

. the students with special needs. Thirty-six percent of them described 
these programs as "limited," "inappropriate," or as "emphasizing my weakness," 
certainly one of the most negat ive aspects of their school careers. Social 
problems arose because of enforced participation: "I was always the last 
one to be picked." If sports and other recreation programs were mentioned 
by forty-three percent of the students as a barrier to thei r participation 
in activities with siblings and normal peers in their neighborhood, it seems 
unreasonable to enforce their participation in school physical education 
programs as they exist. Perhaps such programs could be restructured to 
avoid some of the personal embarrassment they create and to teach skills to 
children with special needs which would eliminate some barriers in the 

. neighborhood. 

Improving the Quality, of Educational Experiences: The reports from the 
students demonstrate the need for improvement in the social and psychological 
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aspects of their educational experiences. They also provide suggestions 
directly to teachers of young children with special needs which could im- 
prove the quality of the child's education. They suagest that a" teacher 
should 1) have a good knowledge of a child's d iagnos is and of goals and 
strategies for educating him/her, 2) give individual attention or observe 
what the child needs and can do, and. avoid, 3) singling out the child or 
letting him/her use the handicap as an excuse for poor work. In general 
Che students have recommended increased sens i t i vi ty and imagination, as 
well as a basic knowledge of special problems and methods of overcoming 
them. One student advised the teacher to "look at patterns of strengths 
and weakness and use common sense and creativity to emphasize ti.a strengths." 
Another blind student suggested a s 1 i ght ly d i f f erent tact: "work with the 
•child to find different ways to do the same things as others." -The student 
meant not only the use of tape recorders and large print books in the place 
of traditional textbooks, but also avoi di ng f rust rat i ng classroom techniques 
such as the teacher's saying "this" rather than the subject itself, writing 
material on the board without reading it aloud or explaining it, using pur- 
p-le ditto sheets or mimeograph paper which is diff icul t enough to read for 
students without visual problems, failing to break down steps in the ex- 
planation of a problem or allowing too little time to complete an assign- 
ment. To some teachers who observe a child and become aware of his or her 
special needs, these techniques may seem obvious, but most teachers will need 
to consult with the child, his parents and other teachers trained in special 
. , education. As part of this Individual attention, several students also 
advised the teacher to "encourage self-reliance, independence, and self- 
sufficiency" and not to "underestimate what the child is capable of doing." 
This kind of attention also means not treating the child like a baby, "doing 
special things that I really don't want done." By treating the child more 
like anyone else in the class, he/she will feel a part of the group and 
probably the less frequent victim of teasing and name-calling. 

This advice to teachers of young students, is all the more significant if 
it is noted that forty-s ix " percent of the older students rated friendly 
understanding and helpful teachers who use appropriate techniques as one^ 
of the most positive aspects of their school career. 

!,n conclusion, it seems that adults who have been generally success- 
ful In' the educational sydstem have many good insights and ideas for im- 
proving that system. Their suggest ions for optimally using both residential 
programs and ma ins t reami ng , for increasing the psychological and emotional 
component of their own, their peers' and their families' education and for 
improving the quality of their classroom environments deserve careful consi-. ' 
deration from educators and other professionals working with these people. 
Perhaps if we seriously consider and try to implement some of the suggestions 
made by these "consumer experts," the quality of the educational environment 
\ might be significantly improved and enriched for all students. 
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PARENTS AND THE GIFTED HANDICAPPED CHILD 



If a child lives with pity\ he looks down upon himself; 

If he's placed upon a pedestal, he looks down upon the world. 
If a child's strengths are noted, his limits seem less binding; 

If his special needs are met, then his talents flourish well. 

If a child is set apart, he feels different and a.lonej> 

If his difference is accepted, :-he has freedom to belong. 

If a child is given challenge, he can savor his success;' 

If his worth is in his person,, to success he's not a slave. 

It's the giving and receiving that makes the child grow strong 
as a valued human being, that is different, yet belongs. 



Dorothy P. Cansler 

In an effort to explore the needs and roles of parents in facilitat- 
ing the optimum development of the gifted-handicapped child, members of 
the project staff revi ewed some literature, and interviewed parents of 
gifted-handicapped children- as well as gifted-handicapped adults, whose 
graduate degrees and professional accomplishments indicated their superior 
ability. Some fifteen persons were i iterviewed with o semi-structured 
format which enabled them t:o address similar issues while also permitting 
individual emphasis to emerge. The handicapping conditions included blind 
ness, deafness, bone disorders, cerebral palsy and short stature. Inter- 
views were taped and reviewed for themes, commonalities and practical 
suggestions that could be useful to professionals involved with the gifted 
handicapped population of parents and children. 

The ensuing observations and suggestions are not presented as a full 
or comprehensive treatment of parent needs and roles, but as a preliminary 
compilation of insights gained from these initial i nterviews . . I t is an- 
ticipated that further subjects can be interviewed during the next year 
and that a more extens i ve treatment of th i s subject can be undertaken. 

1. Parents' Needs: Professionals' Response: . 

Parents have indicated a need for a clear, accurate, non-jargon in- 
terpretation of their child's developmeritr / delay and accel erat ion wi th 
ample opportunity to ask questions. They want to receive direct informati 
during the early encounter with the professional, but may also need time t 
assimilate the initial impact and formulate new questions as they think 
through the implications of the child's developmental status. 



Professionals can reassure parents by recogn-izing the normality and 
appropriateness of their questions and concerns. Parents can be helped 
by. preparing them*for some of the experiences that they and/or their child 
can ant icipate. If a child needs corrective surgery, medication, special 
equipment or materials, parents will welcome some information about what 
they may expect and also how they may prepare their child. for experiences 
he will encounter. 

Some parents have found that handicapb are equated with mental retar- 
dation in both lay and professionals' minds and have felt their child's 
gifts were overlooked or minimized because the handicap has taken the 
primary focus. 

Parents 'have expressed a desire to have their own knowledge and infor- 
mation recognized as a valid source of information.. It has been difficult 
for some parents to trust their own judgment when there is a -^d i f f erence of 
opinion, but in retrospect, experiences hava sometimes shown that parents' 
know their child's needs or capabilities better, than the professionals. 
P^^^^t^ need support in sharing and trusting the i r own observa t i ons and 
judgments. ^ . . 

Specific suggestions for training and managing the child give parents 
greater security within themselves and confidence in the professional. 
Such concreteness enables the parent to have a . focus and purposef u 1 ness in 
his parent-chi Id relationship and also s trengthens" the parent-professional 
relationship. ' , 

Parents have expressed a strong desire for very honest feed-back about 
how their child is doing in relationship to "normal" children. Although 
the Helen Keller and Franklin Rooseve 1 1 , s tor i es a re inspiring, some parents 
have expressed a desire for a realistic picture of their child'.s talents 

the limitations which the disabilities may impose since every childwill 
not achieve such eminence. While this can and need be only one part of a 
discussion with parents, their expectations of the child can be more realis- 
tic and appropriate if they are given correct information about the child's 
present functioning. Within this interpretation there needs to be also the' 
recognition of the value, and positive impact the parent's and proress iona 1 s ' 
inter^ ntion can produce. The combination of realistic appraisal with rec- 
ocjnicon for post accomp 1 i smen ts and hopes for improvement i n needed areas 
will likely produce the best results in parental expectations and parent- 
ch.i I'd interact ions . 

Particularly at the preschool level, parents often need help in facili- 
tatincf the. child's affective as well as cognitive development. Professionals 
can help parents of the gifted-handicapped child see their child first as a 
person whose basic needs are the same as the hon-hand i capped and non-gifted 
children. Such emphases can ofte; d ist the parent in appropriately under- 
standing and prioritizing the child's needs and experiences. 

Finally, professionals of all kinds need to be knowledgeable and creative 
in the use of resources and services within their geographic area. Parents 
\ r often need assistance in locating the appropriate service to meet their needs 

or their child's needs. Such help is not only a parental expectat ion , but a 
^ professional respons ib i 1 i ty ,^wh ich can serve to maximize both child and parent 
potential . • 



II. Children's Needs: Parents' Response: 

Child's Self Peroeption: Of all the roles parents play in re- 
lation to their g i f ced-hand i capped children, perhaps the primary and most 
crucial one is in the early establ i shment of the child's self image. It 
is the child's view of himself that either motivates positive interactions 
and achievements or stultifies growth and eventuates in withdrawal. A 
young writer with cerebral palsy says , "My phys i cal limitations are obvious, 
but we're also captives of ourselves. That which is in our heart|, minds 
and souls. can be far more impr i son i ng than outside obstructions." 

• Because the parents' perception of the child is so likely to be the 
perception the child acquires of himself, parents may need assistance in 
examining their perception af the child and their early interaction that 
tells the child of his value, dignity and wholeness. One young woman de- 
scribed her mother's experience in helping formulate the daughter's self 
image, "My mother said, Mt just killed me to see you cry and to see you 
get all upset (when you were ridiculed as a child), but I knew I had to 
keep a stiff upper lip. I knew if I got upset, you'd remember that and 
you would automatical ly think that your condition was bad'." 

Often the parent's own struggle to accept the disability may -com- 
pound the child's difficulty in seeing herself as an adequate person. A 
blind social worker said, "(my vJsual limitation) was most difficult for 
my mother. .. she woul d run me f rom one optha 1 mol og i s t to another up unt i 1 
. I was in high school. She was trying to find some doctor who would 'fix 
it'. When I reached the point of saying 'Hey, look, why don't we. stop?' 
she accepted it." ' 

Some parents have also played a significant role in the child's self 
image by valuing and attending to the child's personal appearance. "... 
'Why am I ^o ugly looking?' -and there goes the self image. Motherland 
Daddy made me look nice, clothewise and told me how nice I looked. They 
made me know I was good." 

Parents can also help the child's self image by giving him reinforce- 
ment for his accopmoshments and realistic assessments of his achievements. 
Two deaf persons said, "Don't lie to us about our accomplishments or we 
won't trust you when we later get mo re. obj ect i ve "appra i sa 1 s . " "The im- 
portant thing to make the childfeel secure about himself is t^ tell him 
honestly of his level with the standards of a hearing person." 

A number of gifted-handicapped adults expressed appreciation for the 
way their parents understood their need for being seen first as a person 
with the common human needs of affection, achievement, encouragement, disci 
pli.ne and belonging. Such recognitions and treatment by the parents had 
served to reinforce the child's image-as a person whose similarities to . 
others were greater than their differences. 

In recount rpcj an episode between herself and brother, one young woman 
recalled a vivid experience of learning thrit her parents would not accept 
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her. handicap as the^cause or excuse for problems she encountered with her 
brother. This recogn i t ion enabl ed her to gain insight' that her differences 
could not be used to expect special privilege or explain away the normal 
sib.l ing rivalry. Consequently, her self-perception as a regular member of 
the family was enhanced. 

2. Perception of Handicaps: Chained or Challenged: Not only do . 
parents play a significant role in the establ ishment of the child's percep- 
tion of themsel ves , the parents perception of the handicap Itself figures 
largely in the. child's attitude toward the handicapping condition. The 
successful adults who have seen their handicaps as a challenge rather than 
a deterrent to achievement have given large credit to the. parents who have 
encouraged them to do what they could, but have not saddled them with such 
high expectations that the child was afraid of failure.. Some fal.lure Is 
a part of every norma 1 1 i fe exper i ence . One deaf man says, "Everybody has 
to fail sometimes, ypu-can't win every battle. ..let us lose a few battles... 
that's hovy we learn what we can do." - 

Since the handicaps are usually apparent before the child's special 
gifts, parents and others' may focus on the d i sab i,l I ty and see only the 
child's limits. Sometimes parents may be so anxious about the handicap 
thaf they try to, hide or deny its existence, thus putting pressure on the 
chi/ld to compensate or deny his limitations. Too often a physical disa- 
bility is equated with mental retardation and the child I s, perceived as 
limited and therefore never given the opportunity to. demons t ra te or develop 
h i s poten t i a 1 . 

Because the handicapped child may frequently need to accomplish tasks 
in a manner different from others, the child may also be allowed to create 
his avn approach to a task. One mother of a child wl'th foreshortened arms 
indicated that she had learned to simply present the task and. let the child 
develop his own strategy or techniques for accomplishment. In addition to 
developing his own sense of adequacy, he usually came up with a better solu- 
tion than the parents might suggest. - 

Anticipating a child's needs so fujly or shielding him from solving 
his own problems may also prevent h I's learning how . to ask for the help he . 
needs. One young woman described the positive experience of having her 
parents ask the school ^ personnel to give the child no extra privileges and 
leave with the child the responsibility of asking for special assistance 
needed. 

Ridicule and reactions of others may be one of the nxDSt difficult 
problems a young handicapped child encounters. Parents can help their child 
deal with this by helping the child to recognize that all ch I 1 dren have ' 
strengths and weaknesses and that ridicule may sometimes come from people 
whose feelings about themsel ves. are shaky. Parents have also helped to 
prepare the child in advance for such encounters by giving them some straight 
forward answers that may be used to explain their condition-. Giving the 
child the opportunity to speak for himself may give the child the assurance 
.that they can handle these situations. "When (people asked my mother ques- 
tions about me), she would say, 'She can talk, ask her,",,, she made me develop 
my own personality by learning how to deal with it mysel f , , , wh ich was good." 



give the child the assurance that they can handle these situations; "When 
(people asked my mother questions about me) she would say, ^She can talk, 
ask her." ... she made me .develop my own personality by learning how to 
deal with it myself ... which was good." 

finally, the parent may help* the child to recognize that every per- . 
son has some handicaps and chat whether or not a condition does become a 
real handicap depends on the person's perspective. Society has defined 
handicaps, but each person chooses to permit or prohibit Its becoming'a 
barrier to thel-r development. An or thoped i ca 1 1 y handicapped young v/oman • 
say s , "Wh i 1 e we have hand i caps , I ' m. su re that a 1 1 peop 1 e have them ... 
While I have a limp, the person next to me may have a learning disability 
or rotten teeth It depends on one's perception, whether or not that's 

a hand icap." \ " 

3. Perception of G.iftc: Superiority Vs. . Service: \' ■ • ^ 

Children will likely acquire their parents' c^ttitude toward their 
special talents or superior ability'. Gifts may be seen as a cause for 
superior fee 1 i ngs toward others or may be perceived as a means of serv- 
ing and relating to others. The parents who place a gifted child on a 
pedestal may place the child in a lofiely position which he may continue 
throughout life. The parents who enable their child to perceive his gifts 
as a source of service to others may be opening the door-to a world of 
satisfaction and belonging. A deaf student writes, "I have a strong be- 
lief that parents must train their children in the right way when they 
are young. In this way, it can enlighten the child much if he knows that 
he can accomplish much to society."^ 

. Several adults expressed appreciation for their parents efforts to 
expose them to varied opportunities.,, This permi tted ■ the child to develop 
his own interest or talents and subsequently select their owngoals. . The 
need for formulating their own life goals was mentioned as especial ly. im- 
portant. In some cases the pressure to live up to parents' goals may pro- 
duce achievements, but without this person's inner satisfaction. Though 
the dynamics of living up to parental goals may be true for any gifted 
child, this may be exaggerated in the gifted-handicapped child whose par- 
ent may pu^h the child to compensate for the disability. Pressure to 
achieve high goals because of the gifts as well as frustrations caused by 
the disability may place .the child in double jeopardy by his being unable 
to meet the "gifted expectations" and also trying to meet "norma 1 expecta- 
.tions" in the area of his disability. 

Some parents have helped their child to perceive their gifts as a 
means of serv i ng the i r d i sab i I i ty group. One father of a deaf girls; id 
to his daughter , "You can represent the deaf . . . and I'll do it with you. 
We have to 'do the best we .can with what we have and I'm proud of you." 

</. The Child* i) Intevpersoml Relationships: Dependence vs. Independence: 
Parents play a primary role in the development of their child's pattern 
of relating to others Whi le every child must deal with the problem of 
dependence versus independence, the gifted-handicapped ch i 1 d ' s. ad jus tmen t 
in. this arec) may be complicated by the need for certain dependencies due 
to the d i sab i 1 i ty as well a$ a greater drive for independence because of 
his unusual gifts. ^ ' 
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. Professional's may need to be understanding of the parent that is 
frequently .labeled "overprotect i ve" and recognize that the fine line be- 
tween doing enough or too much is hard to define. Parents may be heloed 
to recognize the long term growth and satisfaction the'child and .parent 
experience by f ac i 1 i ta t i ng their child's independence. Although the • 
daily time required in letting a child do for himself is frequently frus- 
trating for the parent, the. long-term gains may be worth the effort. 
One gifted-handicapped adult advised parents, "It's so much easier to do 
for somebody than to let them do . . . ■ I f a ch i 1 d is able ... take the ex- 
tra time to let him do it." 

■The gifted-handicapped child who may both want and utilize a high 
degree of independence will also need tolearn to accept necessary assist 
ance from others. The parents who give him both needed support and ample 
opportunity for growing independence can establish a pattern of both re- 
ceiving graciously as well as seeking self-reliance. Such experiences 
lay the groundwork for construct ive Interpersonal relationships. One man 
with, an orthopedic handicap writes, "In a funny kind of way, we find our 
lives only by throwing them away, by taking all kinds of stupid risks, 
not only to physical well-being, but also to any self-centered notion 
that we can somehow be independent of other men ... People marvel at my 
"independence" completely failing to see that my independence is a by- 
product of acknowledged interdependence. I have achieved freedom to give 
what I have, because I have been willing to affirm how much others have 
g i ven. " 3 

The key ingredient to the successful handling of the dependence- i n- 
dependence issue seems to be the f lexibi'l i ty with which parents, al low the 
child to move from dependance to greater independence. The child who is 
forced to remain either unnecessari ly dependent or prematurely independ- 
ent, may have difficulty with either or both of these relationships with 
others. 

5. The Child^s Use of Self : Competence vs, Comt)ensation: One of the 
most frequent experiences reported by q i f ted-hand icapped adults was that 
of having to compensate for their disabilities. A woman of short stature 
says, "I always knew I'd have to try extra hard ^. .. J knew I'd have to go 
three-fourths of the way to rpake a friend and to get a job and that I'd 
have to sell myself to an employer." 

Parents' realistic encouragement may minimize the need for such 
compensation while the absence of such praise may exacerbate the problem. 
A young man with cerebral palsy writes, "Overcompensa t i ng and attempting 
desperately to oroVfe yourself, often outs you in cold isolated confine- 
ment ... 1 can now. unders tand one thing that oroDe! led me to prove things 
I didn't, have to prove even though my parents gave me the tools to be 
independent, they feared to praise may accomplishments. .To do so, might 
have given me unreal expectation and ultimately hurt or even failure. 
But the lack of expressed acknowledgement from them had about the same 
effect as too much praise ... I sought achievement after achievement for 
their acceptance.' Perhaps even when they were most proud, they fearecl to 
show it."' 
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The cKi Id' s natura 1 and spontaneous pleasure from achieving a sense 
of competence may be facilitated if the parent is not hiding. the child's 
disability or if it has.not become the focus of - paren ta 1 a t ten t ion . Ap- 
preciation was expressed for the parents who encouraged and supported the 
ch i I d ' s " acqu i s i^t ion of new skills as a growth experience rather than as 
a compensation. The encouragement of hobbies and group social activities 
was seen as pos i t i ve parenta 1 expressions that helped give the child skills 
.Often the handicapped child may have limited experience in dating and re- 
lationships with members of the opposite sex and parents can help the child 
acquire greater 'social skills through groups in the home. 

'£>. The Child's Place in Society: - Segregated vs. Mains tr eam ed : . As the 
child begins to find his place in the world beyond his home, parents play 
a significant role in preparing, hi.m. for those encounters. In describing 
his parents'. s role in preparing him for those exper i ences , one deaf man 
recalled, ^'Mother said, 'Remember, no one else on this earth is any better 
than you are, but don't forget you are ho better than anyone else.' ... 
She did something for me and I've never forgotten iti" , " 

Early decisions about the setting for the ch i 1 d ' s educat ion or tr.eat- 
ment of his disability may broaden or restrict the ch i 1 d ' s opt ions at a 
later time. Parents feel keenly the responsibility for such choices as 
are represented by oral, visual or to ta 1 cominun i ca t i on training for the 
deaf. Parents face a dilemma as they make choices that will determine 
the child's opportunities for experiencing the "real world". In comment- 
ing on their needs, two deaf men suggested that parents try to make choices 
t'-3t would maximize the child's options as' they move through life and that 
v.Me child would often need to move between the "handicapped" world and the 
','ma i ns trcamed worl.dj'. One said, "I think we need some time with people 
who share the, same problems we share, I think we need some time with people 
who' don't share the same problem vye share. We need to have the opportunity 
when it is needed to go from one to the other. That is my concept of main- 
streaming." 

.Parents who recogn ize both these needs, may be flexible in their at- . 
titude and permit the child to cross the bridge between the two worlds as 
he alternately or xoncommi tantly needs support of like persons "and stimu- 
.lati'on from others. - 

Finally, parents may most help' their child to find h\s way in the 
world by giving him a "safe" place to retreat at times as he struggles 
with the competition, ridicule, or frequent barriers of the so-called, 
"normal" world. One woman descr i bed such an /exper ience, "Home was a place 
that I knew I could come back to . . . that there would be no ridicule, no 
problems, every th i ng wou 1 d be nice ... it would have been more comfortable 
to stay there than go to school ... but we had to go to school. Home was 
a shelter, but wasn't a sheltering place." 
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DELIVERY OF SERVICES 



BACKGROUND • • ' 

The mode of service delivery varied each year of the Project. During 
the research and planning year, children were served on a regional basis 
through a resource program. The second year, the focus for service delivery 
was demonstration classrooms located in two sites: 1) the Resource Room 
for Gifted-Head Sta r t ch i 1 dren , and 2) the DDDL Classroom for Gifted- 
Physically Handicapped children.., 

THE STATEWIDE CONSULTATION MODEL 

Continuum of Services: 

In the third year of the Project, in order to increase services to a. . 
low- incidence population, a statewide consul tation service was established. 
Identification procedures utilized are specified in the Identification 
section. In order to maximize direct services to meet the varying needs 
of children identified across the state of North Carolina, a. continuum of 
services was established. This continuum of service alternatives permitted 
the Project staff maximum flexibility in meeting the needs of children, 
their families, and collaborating agencies. 



Type of Service 


Con 1 1 nuum of Serv i ces 


Description 


Chapel Hill 

Demonstration 

Classroom 


Children participated in demonstration classroom M-Th. 
from 8:30-12:30. One child participated 3 days and was 
in a regular nursery program the other days... 


Prescriptive 
GenertU ing 
Center 


Children had a short-term placement (1-3 months) ' in 
demonstration classroom. An Individual Educat i on Pro- 
gram was developed, G i fted-Hand i capped s taff consulted 
wi th program receiving the chi Id to faci 1 itate i ts im- 
plementation & give whatever support was needed. 


Bi-Monthly 
On-Si te 
Consul tation 

* 


Children were served by Gifted-Handicapped staff train-, 
ing and consulting with the educational personnel in 
their programs. In one site where children were identi- 
fied but no appropriate program available, Gifted- 
Handicapped staff conducted a bi-monthly demonstration, 
program which catalyzed local resources to begin an 
appropriate program. 


Periodic 
• On-Si te 
Consul tat ion 


When, because of child^s present placement,' bimonthly 
consultation was not appropriate or possible, Gifted- 
Handicapped staff structured consultative services in 
whatever way was most helpful. 


Correspondence 
and Training 


When distance and staff limitations restricted regular 
consultation possibilities, children and their refer- 
ring agencies were served by correspondence and one or. 
two workshop sessions designed to meet the specific 
needsof the referringac^encies. 
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Consultation Sites: i ' 

/ 

The consul tation sites Included the folloWiniJ tyP^s of agencies: a ' 
developmental day care center, a United Cerebral P^UY center, a public 
school program for the hearing impaired, a pre^Cha^l satellite program of 
the School for the Deaf, public school kinderga'^t^'^ ^Hd first grade classes , 
developmental evaluation clinics, and a local c;hur<^h|, In four of the sites, 
staff field tested the first edition of the. "PI ^nn * Guide for the Gifted 
Preschooler", making suggestions and modifications ba^^d on their experi- 
ences. In working with the public schools, th^ ta^k to provide the 
teachers with support and resources when they h^d '^^ P^ev ious experi ence 
or training In the particular handicapping condlti^h the child referred. 

In fayettevil le, North Carolina, I n coord fHat «Qn Wi th thf=; Development 
taJ Evaluation Clinic (DEC) seven appropriate uHs^^'Ve^ children were identi- 
fied. The Gifted-Handfcapped staff and the DEC Ea'"ly Childhood Specialist 
decided to begin a bimonthly morning program In^lu^ijig activities for child- 
ren and parents. This program Is described I n ,'TX)r^ d^^a i 1 in the section 
on Dissemination, Training, an'd Outreach. 

In all of the consultation sites, one of the^hg^^ia' roles of the 
Gifted-Handicapped Project was to facilitate th^ i^^ti] eriientat Ion of Public 
Law 3k-]k2, the new federal legislation mandating ^Impropriate educational 
placement forall handicapped children. G I fted-^Ha^di ^:^^pped staff were In- 
volved In planning nondiscriminatory testing, eO^b' ip^ Individualized Edu- 
cational Planning Conferences, advocating place^^n^^ <nto least restrlctlxAe 
environments, and educating parents regarding t^^ir ^^ights and responsibi- 
lities. 

D.D.D.L. EVALUATION - ■ 

An interdisciplinary evaluation at the DlvUl^h f<^r Disorders of Develop- 
ment and Learning was available to each child ar»d ^^mTW* either prior to 
admission so that the Information could be used ^ t^^sls for the decision 
about acceptance, or after admission for progra^ p'^n^^'ng. Appendix j out- 
lines che procedure followed by the evaluation. 

The information and experti se found In the^ i ' sc i p 1 i na ry setting 
made a significant contribution to the intervention provided through the 
Gifted-Handicapped Program.' In return for thes^ s^^^v'^es, the staff and 
students of the D.D.D.L. had the opportunity to le^^n f^rom" and work with some^^ 
very interesting children who, in spite of the ^^ct tf^^y were handicapped and 
very young, were functioning extremely well. Th^ ^ti^ff of .the Gifted-Handi- 
capped Project and the staff of the D.D.D.L. worke^^ c^^^perat ively , sharing 
responsibilities for home visits, chairing conf^^eH^e^, and special education 
evaluation so. that families received we 1 1 -coord ' *^at'^ci^ervi ces , channeled 
through the structure of their child's preschool prcigf'ani. 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

Based on the formal and informal assessment* dO^^ throughout /the screen- 
ing and evaluation process, ah Individual prograrn v^^s designed for each child. 
In the statewide consultation service, this was ^oP^ bV providing support to 
agancy personnel. In the demonstration program, th^ f ^inj 1 ies were included 
in identifying goals and objectives. In providing f Hf^ ri^^at ion on their ch'ild. 



and in planning their own project involvement. Their part ic i pat ion i s dis- " 
"cussed in detail in the section on the Family Program. In the demonstration 
program, individual objectives were written for each child every- three months 
based on the interdisciplinary evaluation, informal assessment relating to 
the cognitive component of the curriculum, and developmental assessment using 
the Learning Accomplishment Profile (including the .areas of social -emotional , 
self-help, language, fine and gross motor)." Often the obj ect i ves in these 
latter areas were based on both the developmental assessment and the recom- 
mendations for- therapy from the interdisciplinary evaluations. 

CLASSROOMS ' . 

Over* a three year period, the project staff developed two different class- 
room service del i very model s: a resource program and a daily program. Both 
class es.utilized the proj ect's curriculum and planned similar types of activl~. 
ties. 

Gifted-Handicapped Class: 
\. ■ ' ' ■ 

The class for physically handicapped children, housed in the Division for 
Disorders of Development and Learning at the Un i vers i ty of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, met four days per week, Monday through Thursday from 8:30 - 1:00, 
September through May the second and third project years. Friday was used 
for planning and evaluation. C 1 ass -act i v i t i es ranged from fifteen minutes to 
one-half hour, depending on the activity and the ..chi Idren. Although there was 
a normal routine, the^ schedule remained flexible to accomodate special actiyj^ties 
events, and field trips. The basic classroom activities and schedule was as 
fol lows : / 

Gifted-Handicapped Class Schedule ' 

9:00 - Individualized Lesson: --Activities were based on the indi- 

vidualized educational program of 
' each child, requiring individual, 

•rather than group, activities. 

'^9:30 - Opening Group: Song 

News: " Children were encouraged 
to tell the group about some re- 
cent event ,in their lives and 
how it made them feel. 

;V;V;'r Finger games, songs, or riddles 
related to the uni t. 
Sequence of day's events 

9:^5 " Unit Lesson: Activities related to unit 

topics and based on Bloom's 
cognitive domain (usually lang- 
uage or reasoning activity) 

10:00 - Gross Motor: . Free choice activities 

Activities related to each 
child's I.E. P. 



10:20 



- Snack/Bathroom: 



10:35 - Free Play: 



10:^5 - Unit- Les 



son 



, Children chose activities based ' . 

on their own interests until all 
were finished toileting 

Children again participated in 
unit activities involvi'ng projects, 
work sheets, dramat izat ions , or 
art. 

■ 11:00 - Story and Discussion 
11:15 " Individualized Lesson 
1 1 :30 - Art or Music 
11:^5 " Preparation for Lunch 

0 

12:00 - Lunch 

12:30 - Preparation for Departure Free play while parents had an 

opportunity to stop in and chat 
with teachers 

Opening Group was not held until this time to accomodate xh i 1 dren coming 
f rom a d istance. . ' " ' . 

Individual therapy was .schedu led. at varying times of the morning, depending 
on the therapists' schedule, classroom schedu 1 e and whether therapy was to 
be done in the classroom or therapy room. ' . 

:V:V:V Other activities besides the unit lessons, were correlated with the unit,. 

Gifted-Head Start Resom'ce Room: 

Children selected from six centers attended the resource room two morn- 
ings each week from 9:15 to 11:30. They were transported by bus to the center 
where the resource room was located. Some of the children, although gifted, 
had some areas of delay (i.e., fine motor skills), possibly because of a 
lack of experience. Therefore, the curriculum approach, focusing on strengths 
and weaknesses, was as appropriate for this population as for the gifted- 
handicapped, and programming was similar to that of the gifted-handicapped 
cl ass room. 

Since the Head Start gifted class was a resource class, assessment and 
planning and objective setting was coordinated with the child's regular class' ' 
teacher as well as with the parents. 

The schedule for the resource room was also flexible to accomodate special 
events, but generally used the following as a guide. 
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Gifted-Head Start Class Schedule 

9:15 - Arrival and Breakfast 

9: 30 - Opening Group 

9:^0 - Unit Group Lesson 
10:00 - Art 
10:20 - Free Play 
10:30 - Fine Motor - Writing 

10:^5 Math (number concepts, measurement, seriation) 
1 1 :05 - Story ' ■ 

11:25 " Clean-up and Departure 

PLACEMENT IN OTHER PROGRAMS 

Each year of the project, based on the individual needs of the . children 
enrolled, G i fted-Hand i capped s taff were involved in locating, and facilitating 
placement Into other programs. During the third project year, spring indi-' 
vidual izedr Educational Planning (I.E. P.) conferences were held for ^ach child 
in the demonstration program. This foroiat provided an opportunity for all of 
the professionals working with the child to meet with the agency(s) where the 
child was being placed and the parents for a joint planning session. Consen- 
sus was reached'on the child's present level of functioning, annual goals, 
short- term object Ives , and serv i ces requ i red for the coming year (see sarpple 
I . E. P. , append ix Z ) . In 'one case, al though the four year old bl Ind chl Vd^ 
being placed was going to a private preschool program, * representat ives from 
the child's local school d I s t r I ct part i c i pated In the conference. Specific 
activities involving the school systems' preparation to meet the needs of a 
gifted-blind child the following year were included in the I.E. P. In this 
instance, as well as the other conferences held, the I.E. P. format enabled 
long-range and short-term planning through effective prof ess lona 1 -parental 
communication. ' 
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The following flow chart depicts the seVv ice^del i very process of the 
Gifted-Handicapped Project during the third year. This same process was used 
during the first two years, except for the statewide consultation services, 



Recru i tmerit procedures 






Initial Contacts with 
Teachers S Parents 







Ref er ra 1 . 



EVALUATION: including standardized testing, 
informal evaluation, structured S informal 
observation, & parent interv i ew 



Recommendat ion for 
other services 



Interdiscipl inary DDDL 
Eva 1 ua t ion 



Acceptance into Demon- 
stration classroom Prog, 



Recommendat ion for 
Other services 



Acceptance into Consul- 
taLion Services 



Educat iona 1 Assessment 
S I nd i vi dua 1 Educat ion 
Program Planning 



Agency Assessnf)ent and 
Cons u 1 tat ion Serv i ces 
Planning ^ 



, Part icipatio 
St rat ion cla 
Fami ly Progr 


n in Demon- 
ssroom & 
am 






New Objectives written 
every 3 months & updat- 
ing. of Individual Educa- 
tion Plan 



Participation 
tation Service 
S Educat iona 1 


in Consul- 
s for Fami ly 
Personnel 







Periodic evaluation of 
effectiveness of Consulta- 
tion Services & updating of 
plan 



Annual reevaluation at DDDL when applicable 
I (rjpecific disciplines may be more often) 



CURRICULUM MODEL 



The goal of the direct services to children through the Gifted-Handi- 
capped Program was to provide a preschool program that achieved a balance 
between enrichment programming and remedial programming, with activities 
that were devel opmenta 1 1 y appropriate for preschool children. As opposed 
to the deficit-oriented cu rr i cu 1 um wh i ch focuses strictly on the handicapped 
child's disability, the Gifted-Handicapped Program curriculum recognizes 
strengths as well as weaknesses. ' 

In order to achieve this balance, the curriculum i s mul t i facted , de- , 
signed to include three majdr components. Within the basic design of the 
unit topic approaehj, there is a framework that allows for prog ranomi ng to . 
enhance special abilities ov strengths^ and to develop weaknesses in other 
developmental areas as well*. . ' 

i]NIT TOPIC APPROACH 

Within the unit approach, instruction is organized around a central 
theme or concept. Topics may be oriented around subject matter, special 
events, or more general areas of study. Advantages of the unit approach 
are its popularity and flexibility. Many existing preschool programs organ- 
ize activities within-a un it framework, and will be able to select activi- 
ties from the Gifted-'Handicapped Supplement to the Outreach Planning Guide^ 
without changing any major curriculum variables. The model demonstrates 
how to plan appropriate activities for gifted children within the same topics 
all children are studying. (See appendix K : List of Units.) This ap- 
proach is well-suited to both ma i ns t ream i ng and individualization. One uni.t 

If) 

may last one to two weeks. 

COGiVITIVE CURRICULUM COMPONENT ■. , 

The cogn i t i ve* area of the gifted-handicapped curriculum is newly-developjed 
by the project and is an innovative approach to preschool curriculum. The 
term cognitive is used in a broad sense ro include cognition, reasoning, 
language, creative thinking and many activities which may also fall in other 
developmental areas. The model used to specify objectives within the unit 
approach is based on the taxonomy of educational objectives developed, by 
Bloom (1956). Previous curriculum adaptations of Bloom's taxonomy have not 
deal t wi th act ivi ties which are appropriate for the very young chi Id. * The 
— model, adapted to the-preschool^Jevel , enables programming at higher cogni- 
•tive levels and insures ^at^aTl activities will not be rote learning memori- 
,zation at. the knowledg^level . A key factor in this portion of the curriculum 
focuses on learning toj learn by applying . and synthesizing basic information. 

The six major classes of objectives withig the taxonomy are knowl edge, compre 
•'•"'^heyision, appl icat ion, analysis, synthes i s , and evaluation. Although not mutually 
exclusive, this ordering is somewhat hierarchical in nature, with objectives 

ic/ one class being built upon behaviors or objectives in preceding classes of 

The taxonomy. Table 1 shows sample acti.vities at each level. Whereas most 
teach'ing and learning at the early childhood level remains at the knowledge and 
comprehens ion 1 evel s of Cogn i t ion , . th i s component of the gifted-handicapped 



curriculum is designed so that-'within each unit, the activities move up the 
hierarchy as the unit progresses, so that the children have the opportunity 
to apply, synthesize, analyze, and evaluate the information they are learn- 
ing. Not all children progress at the same rate, or as far through the 
hierarchy, but all children had some qbjectives at the 1 eve Is . requ i r i ng more 
advanced skills. Activities at the more basic levels are structured and 
more teacher-di rected. As a student progresses past knowledge and compre- 
hension, learning is more discovery or iented drawing on the creativity and 
interests of the children aiid making use of interest centers. Thus included 
in the cognitive area of the curriculum, based on the taxonomy, are art 
activities, games, and other activities not traditionally classified within 
the cognitive domain. One of the strong points of such a model is that it 
can be applied to almost any subject matter. A sample unit, including some 
of the basic objectives, follows in Table 2. In the curriculum supp 1 ertient , 
being published simultaneously with this rronograph, twerrty expanded units 
based on this model are included. 

DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVES AND THERAPY . ' ■ 

Developmental assessment of each child was done and objectives set in 
all developmental areas based on the Learning Accomplishment Profile and. 
recommendations for therapy from the interdisciplinary evaluation. These 
objectives included activities appropriate for each child based on his disa- 
bility and developmental a^e (i.e,, balance activities, self-concept activi- 
ties, etc. for a blind. child) inthe areas of language, self-help, social- 
emotional, fine and gross motor. Much of the therapy was accomplished by 
therapists demonstrating to teachers what to do in the classroom to incor- 
porate therapy objectives into activities. In addition, one child with' 
cerebral palsy received individual therapy in occupational therapy, speech 
therapy and physical therapy. For those children who are reading,, basic 
instructional objectives are included in this area, while many of the general 
ization activities were planned during group unit lessons based on the tax- 
onomy. 
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TABLE 



BASIC OUTLINE OF LEVELS AND APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 



Description of Level 



The knoMledge level ' includes 
activities or behaviors' that 
eriiphasize recognition and re- ' 
call of facts, ideas and' 
material or phenomena. Some 
minor alterations of the 
material learned originally 
may be expected, ((.g., label- 
ing' of a picture as a dog even 
though he has never seen that 
exact picture before) but 
tasks at this level are :iainly 
remembering information. 



The comprehension level in- 
cludes objectives, behaviors, 
and responses which represent 
or are indicative of under- 
standing of a communication. 



Skills at the application 
leyel are demonstrated by use 
or application of information 
rules, or abstractions wnen 
given a new problem in which 
no mode of solution is sug- 
gested. 



\ 



Major Task 



The student reproduces with 
little or no change, what was 
presented to him. Common 
objectives in this category 
are: 

a. stating definitions 
verbatim 

b. stating specific facts 

c. stating rules 



The anahjsis level emphasizes 
the breakdown of the material 
into its constituent parts 
and detection of the rela- 
tionships' of the way thev - 



The student must not only 
repeat, but must'"understand' 
what he has learned at least 
well enough to paraphrase it 
or state it in another form, 



The student is required to 
use a method, rule or prin- 
ciple to solve a problem. 
The problem must be new. 



The student is required to 
identify the component parts 
of a structure of a whole. 



Specific Activities by Chi ld 



Attend, look, listen, ;read, 
remember, recites, recognize, 
touch 



Discriminate, simple demon- 
straition, explain informa-' 
tion 



Solve novel problem by use of 
abstraction in, particular and 
concrete situation, construct 
project 



Figure-ground tasks, find 
similarities and differences, 
uncover Interrelationships 



Specific Activ^ities by Teacher 



Direct, give information 
(lecture) show information 
(demonstrate or show) 



Demonstrate, listen, ask 
questions 



Observe,' criticize, organize 
field trips and contests, 
facilitate what student is 
doing, help design student 
projects, present problem 
situations 



Pr9be, guide, act as resource 



.Description of Level 



Hajor Task 



Specific Activities by Child 



Specific Activities by Teacher 



Si/nthesis.is tlie putting to- 
gether' of elements and parts 
so as to form a whole. This 
is a process of working with 
elements, parts, etc. and 
combining them irt such a way 
as to constitute a pattern or 
structure not clearly there 
before. .Adds the dimensions 
of uniqueness and originality 
to 'previous skills of putting 
together elements demonstrated 
in comprehension, application 
and analysis. 



The student must combine 
elements to make a unique 
product. 



Form hypotheses,' make dis- 
coveries and generalizations, 
propose new ways of doing 
things, produce new way of 
doing things 



Analyze students work, bring 
in consultants, individualize 
study 



Mmtm is defined as the 
making of judgements about 
the value, for som purpose, 
of ideas, works, solutions, 
methods,' material, etc. It . 
involves the use of criteria 
aiwelj as. standards for 
appraising the extent to 
which, particulars are accurate, 
effective, economical , or 
satisfying. 



The student tells whether ' 
or not a given product meets 
specified criteria, or com- 
pares two products for some 
purpose and gives his reason- 
ing. 



J,udges quality based on sound 
criteria, identifies criteria, 
makes firm commitment, sup- 
ports or disputes ideas 
effectively 



Accepts ideas, helps estab- 
lish, criteria for evaluation 



TABLE 2: SAHPLE UNIT 



UNIT:. TRANSPORTATION 

/" LEVEli 



(Knowledge) 

The knowledge level requires 
the ability to reproduce 
information by recognition 
or recall. 



FRir 



HODEL OBJECTIVE 



UNIT OBJECTIVE 



The child will be able to name items 
which belong in the unit category,' 
when asked, "What is this?" and shown 
picture or object. 



2.' The child will be able to vepeat 
a simple rule for classifying some- 
thing in' the unit category, 



,a. Child will name items in unit 
category of transportation, when 
shown picture or object, and 
asked, "What is this?" or 

.b. Child will point to picture or 
object out of group, when asked, 
■ "Show me" or Find the car."' 



Items include: 




■ car 


fire engine 


train 


police car ' 


truck 


bus 


airplane ■ 


motorboat 


bicycle 


sailboat 


hel icopter 


ship 


motorcycle 





'2. The child will be able to repeat- 
a simple rule, for classifying 
things that belong in the trans- 
portation unit. 

SmpU Rules: 

1. Vehicles are things you ride. 

2. Things you can ride are trans- 
portation. 




SptiKsis is the putting to- 
gether of elements and parts 
50 as to form a whole. This 

» 

IS a process of working with 
jlements, parts, etc, and 
:ombining them in such a way 
JS to constitute a pattern or 
itructure not clearly there 
)efore. Adds the dimensions 
)f uniqueness and originality 
to. previous skills of putting 
together elements demonstrated 
in- comprehension, application 
Ind analysis. 



The student must combine 
elements to make a unique 
product. 



'valuation is' defined a? the 
iaking"of judgements about ' 
he value, for some purpose, 
if ideas, works, solutions, 
lethods, material, etc. It 
nvolves the use of criteria 
,s well as standards for 
ppraising the extent to . 
hich particulars are accurate, 
ffective, economical, or 
atisfying. 



The student tells whether 
or not a given product meets 
'Specified criteria, or com- 
pares two products for some 
nurpose and gives his reason- 
ing. 



■Form hypotheses, make dis- 
coveries and generalizations, 
propose new ways of doing 
things, produce new way. of 
doing things 



Specific Activities by Teacher 



Analyze students work, bring 
in consultants, individualize 
study 



Judges quality based on sound 
criteria, identifies criteria, 
makes firm commitment, sup- 
ports or disputes ideas 
effectively 



Accepts ideas, helps estab- 
lish criteria for evaluation 



ERIC 
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(Comprehens.ion) 

The comprehension level re- 
quires the ability to under- 
stand information demonstrated 
by reorganizing, paraphrasing 
or explaining. 
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ERIC 



3. 



Tbe child will be able to explain a 
rule for the unit. 



The child wi 1 1 be able to demon- 
strate, when given a rule, under- 
standing of 'a unit by selecting 
those that fit wihtin that unit. 

Given a simple analogy format, the . 
child will be able to demonstrate 
understanding of a, particular class- 
ification scheme by naming items that 
belong. 

Given a familiar member of a uni*, 
the child will be able to show or 
describe how it can be used accord- 
ing to the rule or definition for 
that unit. 

Given familiar members of a unit, 
the child will be able to group 
tems according to specified 
dimensions. 



1. When-asJ(ed, "What is a vehicle?" 

or "What irtransportation?", child 
should be able to tell that ve- 
hicles are "things that you ride." 

2. When given the direction, "Find 
all of the things you can ride," 
the child will select all ve- 
hicles pictured or present. 

]- Given an analogy such as, "You 
can ride in a car, you can also 

ride in a ." the child ■ 

will supply the name of something ■ 
you ride in, 

'i. Given something you can ride on, 
child will describe or demon- 
strate how it can be used to take 
you someplace. 



5. Given a murahor^.drawing with sky, 
land (roads, etc), and water, child 
will place vehicles or pictures on 
appropriate spaces. 
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LEVEL 



(Application) 

The application level requires 
the ability to use (learned) 
information (methods, rules, 
or abstractions) in appro- 
priate situations where no 
mode of solution has been 
specified. 



The analysis level requires 
the ability to identify 
component parts, relation- 
ships among elements, and 
basis for organization of 
whole. 



ERIC 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



1. Child will demonstrate understanding 
of a given unit by selecting out of a 
group of pictures or items, those that 
fit within the unit, with no rule 
given. 

2. Given an unfamiliar object that could 
easily fit within a given category, 
the child will be able to decide if 
it fits in that category. 



3. Given pictures of items within unit, 
child will be able to sort accord- 
ing to new and more complex dimen- 
sions. 



1.. Given an object or shown a picture, 
the child will be able to tell what 
it is about that item that mal<es it 
a member of a given category, and 
either wk^ or hm. ■ 

2. The child will be able to associate 
or disassociate members of a cate- 
gory, ^wm cues to assist in 
answering. 



UNIT OBJECTIVE 



1. ' Give the direction, find all the 

"things you can ride," the child ' 
will be able to select all vehicles 
out of a group of pictures or 
objects. 

2. When asked, "Could you ride this?" 
regarding unfamil iar items, child 
will be able to choose those that 
could logically be classified with- 
in the transportation items. 

3. After experience in sorting pictures 
of "things we ride" into basic 
categories (e.g., things that go in 
air/water/sea), child will be able 
to sort according to a new dimension 
(e.g., fast and slow). 



When askeiil, why is a bus a trans- 
- portation'vehicle, child will be ' 
able to give some attribute cf 'a 
bus -that makes it a good vehicle. 



2. a. Given a picture providing cue's, 
child, will be able to answer; "how 
are a bus and a car the same?" 
(Child might be shown picture with 
both traveling on, a road.) 

2.b. In answer to a question such as, ■ 
' "How are a sailboat and a motor- 
boat' alike?" child will provide jj; 
more detailed response, than "You ^ 
ri.de'in them |}Oth." ■. 



LEVEL 



(Synthesis) 

The synthesis level requires 
the ability to uniquely 
organize ideas and materials 
or discover a unique rela- 
tionship not readily appar- 
ent. 
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MODEL OBJECTIVE 



Child will, be able to select objects 
of the same category, given no eues. 



2. Child will be able to give verbal 
answer to explain similarity of 

two items. ■/ 

3. Given an unfamiliar member of a given 
category, the child wil 1 be able to 
thi.nk and show or-describe a possible 
way to use i.t according to the rule , 
for that unit. 

k. The child will produce a plaji, in- 
cluding several steps, to decide ■ 
whether 'something would be good to 
ride. 

5, Given unfamil iar materials, or 
famil iar materials not ordinarily 
combined in a fixed manner, child, 
will organize them into a unit 
member. 

6. Given famil iar pictures of unit 
niembers, child will sort intoi 2 
overlapping categories, ,bv placing 
in'^'either category A, category B 
(a second discreet category) or 

the overlapping area incliding items 
with both attributes. 

t 

1. Child will be able to answer 
questions presented, in a "what 
would happen if..." format, 



SAHPLE OBJECTIVE 



l.a. Child wiU find two that are alike,., 
given a group of pictures or objects. 

1. b. Child will describe why he chose 

them as being tl.'e "same". 

2. Child will answer, "How are a jet 
. and a, helicopter alike?" 

3.. When shown an' unfamil iar vehicle, 
child will be able to tell or show • 
how it could be a vehicle when, 
asked, "How could this be ridden?" 

'l. Child will give at least two 'eps 
of a plan to use in deciding if 
something is a vehicle or not. , 

5. 'Given materials sue'" as wood, nails, 
hc^er, cardboo'd, • r.ibiors', etc,,, ■ 
child will dc.-: ' Soinfith'ng to 

ride in." ■ 

6. Given familiar pictures of "things 
to ride", child places them in hoop 
of things that go on land, in the . 
hoop containing things that go fast 
or in the overlapping area of things 
that go fast md travel on land. 

7. Child will be able to give a logical 
answer to questions such as 

a. What would happen if there were 
no boats? 

b. What could happen if you 'com- 
bined a boat and a plane? 



LEVEL 



(Evaluation) 

The evaluation level requires 
tlie ability to judge value. for 
some purpose against criteria 
and standards, including 
making comparisons and stat- 
ing reasons for decision. 
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MODEL OBJECTIVE 



Given a specific criterion, cliild 
will be able to choose best item, 



2. Given several alternative reasons 
why an item might be best suited to 
a particular purpose, child will 
select an appropriate reason. 



3. Child will give reason fcr his own 
or given selection cf an item for 
a certain purpose. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



I. In answer to questions such as the 
following, child will select ap- 
propriate vehicles: 

a, Which goes the fastest? 

b. Which would"be best to take if 
you weren't able to drivel 



c. Which would be best if the whole 
class wanted to go to the zoo? 

2. Given .a choice, child will select 
reason such as "because it holds 

-'■'"^many people" in answer to "why 
is it good to use a school bus for 
the whole class to go to the zoo?" 

3. Child will give answer and logical 
reason to question such as "What ' 
is good to ride to a fire in?" 



Suggested Curriculum Resources: 

An Annotated Bibliography . " 

The focus of this b i bl I ography i s books that contain creative 
approaches to- cur r i cul urn development, ideas for teaching, and resources 
for materials and activities. . Although most deal with curr icul um for 
young children, some of the methodological resourtes will be useful to 
teachers at many levels. Most of, the books are not specifically written 
for children with hand i cappi ng cond i t ions , but have been found to be - 
very useful in providing suggestions for mate r i a 1 s ^and activities that 
work well with all children or are easily adaptable^" The resources are 
not rated within the listing, as they have all been carefully selected 
and judge.d^to be excellent by. the staff of the Gifted-Handicapped Project. 
This bibliography is an ongoing project of the Chapel Hill G i f ted-Hand i - 
-•-pped Program and is expanded as new resources are found or developed. 

Blackburn, Jack and W. Conrad Powell. One at a time all at once: the 
creative teacher 's guide to individualized instruction without 
anarchy. Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Co' 
1976. '-'\ a ^ • . 

Practical guide for individualizing instruction through the use of 
learning, centers, learning packages'; contracts, peer teaching, 
scheduling, creative dramatics and educational games. Provides 
rationale for suggestions and worksheets and strategies for a 
variety of age groups. Also includes guide to resources. 

Boston, Bruce (Ed.). A resource manual of information on educating the 
gifted and talented. Reston, Virginia: Council for Exceptional 
Ch i Idren, 1975- 

Directories of federal, regional, and state education agencies, parent 
and private sector resources. Listings of films, bibliographical re- 
sources and guides. Series of brief articles by leaders in movement 
jor education of gifted. 

Campbell, June H. , Malvina P. King 'and Mabel Robson. Learning Through 
art. Boston, Massachusetts: Teaching Resources Corp., I975. 

Specific arts and crafts activities to develop skills in the motor' 
perceptual and cognitive areas. Several sets of instructions pro-' • 
. yided for each activity depending on child's developmental level and 
prerequisite ski lis. 

Caplan, Frank and Theresa. The power of play. Garden City. New York- 
Anchor Press , ]S7k. • ■ ." 



Thorough discussion of development and importance of play. I^ev 
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research on play and social development, creat I vl ty , programming 
play and play environments. 

Carin, Arthur and Robert Sand. Teaching modern science/ Col umbus, . Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Pub'llshing Co., 1975. . - 

Based on teaching by discovery and inquiry. Guide to questioning 
In Instructlon^and gu.idlng thinking processes. Good suggestions on 
use of equipment, such as Language Master, to enhance multlsensory 
learning, on individualizing science, on creativity, and on science 
for the visually Impaired. 

Carlson, Bern ice Wei Is. Act it out. Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 

Provides plays'- one section for children to act, the other for 
puppet performances. Includes simple acting instructions. 

. ■■ Funny-bone dramatics. Nashville, Tennessee: 

Abingdon Press, 197^. *- 

Includes riddles, puppet jokes, skits with endings for children to 
create, and plays with Instructions on how to recite and act each 
part. 

Let's pretend it happened to you. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Ab ingdon Press, 1973. 

Contains eleven stories with activities for presenting creative dra- 
matics to young ch i Idrer^ . Situai.:Ions capitalize on relationship be- 
tween real - 1 i fe and story book people. Suggests a sequence and process 
for presentation of each , including I nt roductory , act I vI 1 1 es to help- 
chiMdren identify with' the feelings of the characters In the story to 
he read.. 

, ' ■ . . Listen! and help tell the story. Nashville, 

Tennessee : Abingdon Press , 1965^ 

Good for young children and intermediate age children. Contains 
verses, poems and stories in which chil.dren are Invited to take 
part by responding at the proper .time with a sound, a word, a chorus, 
or simple acti vi ty. 

Cherry, Clare. Creative art for the developing child.' Belmont, California: 
Fea ron Pub 1 i shers , 1 972 . 

Art for children ages two through s i years. Focus is on speci.fic 
activities, that can be pursued without adul t ass i stance. A single 
book presents a total program including developmental sequence of 
skills, evaluating progress, method of presentation, rules, teacher's 
role, classroom ^onvi ronment , materials, safety precautions and many, 
many excellent suggested act I vi 1 1 es and uses of basic materials. 



Cohen, Elaine Pear and Ruth Straus Gainer. Art: another language for 
learning. 



Excel lent study of art and chijdren, art and learning, and art. and 
school. Explores many aspects' of art including art and cognition and 
the contribution of art activities for practicing cognitive skills - 
painting poetry, maps, and imaginary places. Suggestions are also in- 
cluded.^ on integrating art with other subjects. The importance of art 
for everyone is stressed with discussion of art and minority children, 
art. and poor children, art and bilingual children, art and affluent 
children, art and the gifted, and art and the handicapped. 

Cricket Magazinb. La Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company. 

Excellent magazine for children containing illustrated stories, poems, 
cartoons, riddles, activities such as crossword, instructions for 
experiments and crafts. Suggested for use directly by children at 
primary and intermediate levels, and as a resource for stories and 
ideas at the preschool level. 

Day, Barbara. Open learning in early childhood.. New York' MacMMlan 
' 1975. 

\ • ■ ■ 

Basics on how to organize for efrective open learning. Includes 
speci f inactivities and ma t e r i a I s for 1 earn ing. centers in communica- 
. tion, fine arts, creative dramatics, science and math, movement , out- 
door play, people and places, sand and water play and woodworking. 
Includes a section on evaluating and record keeping. 

Forte, Imogene and Joy MacKenzie. Creative math experiences for the young 
child. NashviMe, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 1973. 

;■ One of the many resources in the "Kids' Stuff" series. Suggestions 
for providing opportunities to use numbers in natural arid meaningful 
■settings. Activities are sequentially planned in seven areas -shapes, 
learning to read and write numbers, sets, size, parts of things, meas-' 
uring and money. 

• = ' Creative science experiences for the 

young child. Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Pub 1 i cat i ons , ., 1 973 . 

Excercises and experiments in five major areas - 1 i v i ng th i ngs , earth 
and sky, water and air, niach i nes , 'hidgnet s and electricity, and the 
human body. As in most "Kids" Stuff" publications, actual worksheets 
are provided, and a prob 1 em- so 1 v i ng approach is encouraged. 

Furth, Maris G. and H. Wach-.. Thinking yocs to school. New York, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. 

Describes evolution of "A School lor , Th i n k i ng , " and thinking games 
in eight areas including general dnd discriminative movement , vi sua 1 , 
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auditory, hand, graphic, logical, and social thinking games. An 
attempt to apply Piagetian theory to school practices by providing 
opportunities for children to apply intellectual powers but not im- 
posing stages or standards of performance. F ind i ng act i vi t i es which, 
are meaningful and relevant for the child devel opmenta 1 .1 y is stressed. 
Chapter thirteen on soc i a 1 th i nk i ng games rakes suggestion'^ along- 
• th.is line for the prereading child. 

Gallagher, James J. Teaching the gifted child. Bos ton , Massachusetts : . 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. . 

Cornprehens i ve overview of gifted education i nc 1 ud i ng cha racte r i s t res 
yand identification of gifted students, cu rr i cu 1 um mod i f i ca t i ons , stim- 
ulation . of product i ve thinking, administrator and teacher training 
programs, and special problems of gifted underach levers and culturally 
different gifted children. 

Gallahue, David L. Motor development and movement experiences for young 
children. Bloomington, Indiana; John Wiley and Sons, 1976. 

This excel lent resource on motor development is a unique combination* 
of theory, research, and practical application. Included is an over-, 
view of the role of movement in child development, as well as activity 
ideas, movement experiences to enhance rhythmic , visual, tactile, and 
auditory abilities, games and an important section on the role of 
movement and the nature of play in preschool education. Al 1 act i vi t i es 
are specific and 1 i s t obj ecti ves . 

Hopkins, Lee Bennett and Annette Frank Shapiro. Creative activities for the 
gifted. Belmont, California: Fearon Publisher, 1969 

Enrichment ideas for, classroom, school and community. Most are geared 
toward being independent projects or specific class "jobs," such as a 
town crier to advertise wonders of a particular state, roman numeral 
spec i a 1 I s t s , etc. . i 

Johnson, Georgia and Gail Povey. Metric milkshakes and witches' cakes 

cooking centers in primary classrooms . New York, New Yo^-k: Citation 
Press, 1976. 

Ingenious use of cooking and a cooking center to develop motor ," read i ng 
and math skills including learning new vocabulary words (foamy, smooth, 
etc.), increasing sensory awareness, following directions, measuring, 
tellinq time, etc. Book includes information on how to set up, equip,- 
and . oduce center. 

Kaplan, Sandra. Providing programs for the gifted and t, rented: a handbook 
Ventura, California: Leadersh i p Tra in ing Institute, 197^. 

For thosf! i^LcM^iStod in alternative models for curriculum and program 
design for th(^ gifted as opposed to specific activi.ties. Worksheets 
and guideunes for» developing a written plan ^or program services for 
the .g i f ted. 



Kaplan, S. , J. Kaplan, S. ,Madsen, and B. .Gould. 71 young child experiences . 
Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc., 1975. 



.Practical ideas for creating learning environments and act i v i t i es in 
which young children can learn by being actively involved. Organized 
around experiences in seven areas - teacher experiences, junk, me, 
talking, writing, arts, and environment. Includes sample task ca^ds 
and worksheets for reproduction. 

Kaplan, S. , J. Kaplan, S. Madsen and B. Taylor. Change for children: ideas 
and activities for individualizing learning. Pac i f i c ■ Pa 1 i sades , Cali- 
fornia: Goodyear Publishing Co., 1373. 

Another gui^le for individualizing learning through use of strategies 
such as learning centers, independent study and . effect i ve planning. 
Units inclu.de alphabet izing, architecture, art apprec iat ion , .cooking , 
discovering a neighborhood, maps and measurement, and many others. 
Also includes sample worksheets. Many act i v i t i es can be adapted for 
pre-reading population. 

Lorton, Mary Baratta. Workjobs. Menlo Park, California: Add i son-Wes 1 ey 

Publ ishing Co. , 1972. , : ■ 

Workjobs are activity centered learning tasks, or the children's "jobs", 
which provide active involvement with materials as a basis for further 
generalizations. Areas within language are perception, matching, 
classification, and sounds and letters. With.n mathematics - sets, 
number sequences, combining and separating groups, and relationships 
are the topics. All materials suggested are readily available and in- 
expens i ve . 

Maker, C. June. Providing programs for the gifted-handicapped. Reston, 
Virginia: Council for Except i ona 1 Ch i Id ren , 1977. 

Surveys what has-been done for the gifted-handicapped and what needs - 
to be done based on perceptions of those who live with probJems created 
by handicaps every day. Focuses on^'unique needs of those who combine 
giftedness and/or talent wi th . part icular disabilities. Presents an 
overview of issues relating to the gifted-handicapped. 

. Mandelbaum, Jean. "Creative dr^^m.tics in early childhood," Young Children , 
1975, 30:2, pp. 8k - 92. 

Suggestions and techniques for teaching creative dramatics to children 
from 3 to 7 years. Examples of helpful songs, stor-ies and' poems. It 
is pointed out that dramatic play, original stories, and . cl ass room 
events car provide the basis for creative dramatics. 

McGavack, John Jr. and Dunald P. L.iSa] ]e. /'Cupples , bubbles and vibrating 

objects: a croativc df^proach to the teaching of science to vcti/ ijoung 
children. New York, New York: John Day Company, 1969. 

A. single book which constitutes a total "package" for preschool and 
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primary science. No special ''kits'' or expensive equipment are required. 
Emphasizes children finding own answers, learning from own mistakes and 
un.derstand.ing what they are doing. Filmstrips, books for children, and 
books for teachers are listed. Units include rock sorting, planting 
seeds, shapes, things that float, topology for tots, magnets and many 
others. 

•» 

Mueser, Anne Marie. Reading aids through the grades . New york: Teachers 
College Press, 1975. 

A guide to materials and hhO activities for individualizing reading 
activities. Begins with readiness activities. Gives specific instruc- 
tions for worksheets and activities a5 well as a review o:' published 
reading materials including reading series, books for children and 
teachers, and audio materials. 

Orost, Jean. Fostering growth in mathematical skills and scr' -^.ntific inquiry 
New York, New York: MacMillan Co., 1970. 

Practical classroom a^t ivi t i es for building early learning centers. 
Includes areas of sets, recognizing geometric figures, comparison of 
sets, comparison of sizes and shapes ,. orde ri ng , geomet r i c figures for 
diVections and games. Activities are sequenced with specific instruc- 
tions and many are in the form of games. 

Patterson, Jo. Why doesn't an. igloo melt inside? A handbook for teachers 
of the academically gifted and talented. Memphis, Tennessee: Memphis 
C'i ty School s . 

Summary of Project Clue - Memphis' program for gifted and talented - 
designed to stimulate creativity and creative thinking. Used in 
grades ^ - ^6. ' 

Pile, Naomi. Art experiences for young children. New York, New York: 
MacMillan Company, 1973. 

Guidel ines for. selecting. art materials and experiences for young 
children - especially 3's, Vs and 5's. Extensive materials list 
and bibliography. A "total plan" for art experiences including pre- 
sentation, materials, activities, age-appropriate experiences and 
i n terpretat i on . 

Sanders, Norris M. Classroom questions - what kinds? New York, New York: 
Harper and Row, I966. 

Art of questionning and planning educat i ona 1 obj ec t i ves is explored • 
with the goal of developing skills in questioning for more than 
memory to develop thinking skills. 

Sclonce and children. 'Washington, D. C: National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Periodical published eight times from September through May. Articles 



on science programs and activities. Always a section on early child- ^' 
hood. Volume 13, No. 6 in March, I976, was special Issue on science 
for the handicapped. 

South Carolina Department of Education-. Learning centers - children' 
alive. Columbia, S. C: 1973. 

Basic "how-to's" in planning and using a learning center approach. 
Includes references and sources for materials. 

^ •. 

Stecher, Miriam and Hugh McElheny. Joy and learning through music and 

movement improvisations. New York, New York:. MacM i 1 1 an . Pub 1 i sh i n q 
Co., Inc., 1972. . 

Part of Threshold Early Learning Library, Information helps early 
childhood educators to recognize and strengthen natural abilities of. 
young children and to select and adapt familiar and new materials so 
that the musical arts can also support, enrich and Inspire the total 
curriculum. Good source book for ideas and records for singing, move- 
ment, listening and music of other cultures. 

Sykes, Kim, Gail Watson and Ray Menze. Creative arts and crafts for children 
with visual handicaps, Louisville, Kentucky: American Printing House 
for the Bl ind , 1974. 

A practical resource guide for teaching of arts and crafts to visually 
handicapped children. Art activities to reinforce learning of other 
concepts as well as for the artistic experience. 

Taylor; Frank, Alfred Artuso and Frank Hewett. Creative art tasks for 
children, uenver, Colorado: Love Publishing Company, I97O. ' 

Multisensory art experiences for exceptional children. One task' is' 
on each page (a 1 so ava i 1 ab 1 e on individual cards) with pictorial repre- 
sentation of tasks involved to facilitate use at learning centers. 
Directions for teachers on how to sequence and on variations. 

Torrance, Paul. Creativity, San Raphael, California: Dimensions Publish- 
ing Company, 1969. 

Part of series on early learning of children. Includes past, ind current 
investigations of creative behavior of pre-prlmary children. Teaching 
activities to encourage creative behavior are suggested. Also includes 
an annotated bibliography and reference list. 

Van Tassel, Katrina and Millie Greimann. Creative Dramatization, New York 
New York: MacMi 1 Ian Co., 1973. 

Excellent guidebook to stimulate creativity in young children. Sequence, 
leads from enrly easy movement to charact or izru Ion and play making. In- 
cludes ''thinking" and "doifu}" activities. A special section on the 
■ senses is especially stimu. ling. Bibliography includes general book--.. 
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anthologies, poetry, stories to dramat ize , books of music, songs and 
rhythm, records for movement, listening, and song records , and f ' Im- 
strips. 

Vargas, Julie S. Writing worthwhile behavioral objectives. New York, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972. ' 

" A sel f- instruct ional guide to writing worthwhile, behav i ora 1 1 y-s tated ' 
teaching objectives in the cognitive domain. It is invaluable for 
teachers at all levels with a sequence of objectives for the reader to" 
accomplish beginning with identifying behavi oral ly-stated objectives 
and ending with writing a complete unit of behavioral objectives which 
includes "understanding," "concept formation," and "creativity." 

Wolff, Sydney, and C. Wolff. Games without words. 

Activities, presented as games, to provide experiences to foster con- 
cept development and logical thought. Games are nonverbal to provide 
language-handicapped children with an opportunity for i nte 1 1 ectua 1 
growth in an area ip which they are not handicapped. Oriainally devel- 
oped in work with the deaf. 
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DISSEMINATION, TRAINING AND OUTREACH 



Since the Gifted-Handicapped Program was funded to serve a unique 
population, there has been much interest expressed in i t by many groups 
and individuals since its beginning. In addition, it was necessary to 
develop some training materials for recru i tment ' purposes . Because of 
these two reasons, the project has been involved in development of mate- 
rials, demonstration, and training from its inception. 

PUBLIC AWAP.Ei^JESS 

In answer to the manv requests for information from parents, profes- 
sionals, and collaborating agencies, a brochure was developed describing 
the basic rationale for the program and the available services. Articles • 
on new developments were included in the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach 
Newsletter, in local newspapers, and in the newsletters of Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center, and North Carolina Memorial Hospital. 
Two children pa r t i c i pa ted , i n two local television interview shows. 

Observers to the program are frequent because of the proximity to the 
university and because of the I arge numbers of visitors to the Chapel Hill 
Outreach Project. Observers included students in the fields of psychology, 
education, social work, recreation therapy, and medicine,, staff from other- 
First Chance Programs in other states (Massachusetts, Colorado, New York) 
and other countries (Canada, Australia, Sweden). • 

TRAIiVLVG 

Matev'nli^: In' order to answer requests for presentations at national 
conferences and collaborating agencies, and for use in recruitment, the 
project staff has developed tf^e following audio-visual and print material's. 

-^'^''^■'^ ^y'-'^-'^t'o-: of iyi Yoio^g Children. This slide- tape pre- 

sentation, developed for recruitment aswell as training, describes be- 
haviors of young children that might be indicators of giftedness or speciaJ 
abilities. It presents a broaden-^.d view of giftedness and examples of 
gifted-handicapped children. (Approximately twenty-five minutes, see ap- 
pendix E for script.) 

Audvcu: A Ca.;.- ::hiL.hj. This is a slide-tape presnetation about. a 3^ 
year-old visually impaired, gifted-handicapped child and her family. Three 
sections are: Audrey, Audrey's family, and Audrey in the Gifted-Handicapped 
Classroom (approximately thirty minutes, see appendix W for script). 

(iificd ChiL.j'-jH in Head SiuH. This is a slide presentation on the 
resource room for gifted children in Head Start. The two sections include 
the family program and the classroom. 

Traiyiyuj Pvogrcwn^ ;V>>> P.iv.^yiis of the ':P:nia Cdf bed-Handicapped, This 
manual is intended to be a program source for parent groups of preschoolers. 
It focuses on content areas that provide parents with resources to expand 
the i r child's hor i zons . 



A Planning Guide for Gifted-Preschoolers. This is a supplement to the 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project Planning Guide. It includes the activ- 
ities developed for preschool g i fted-hand f capped children in twenty units 
based on the application of Bloom's Taxonomy at the pre^^chool level. 

Chapel. Hill Services to the Gifted-Handicapped. This summary, of the 
project was developed in answer to the many requests for information on 
different components of ,the project. ' ^ . 

Workahops and, Conferences. Table. I lists the workshops done by the proj- 
ec*- staff at various conferences and meetings. A sample agenda from a work- 
shop done for kindergarten teachers is included in the appendices (see 
append i x X ) . 



TABLE I 

Workshops and Training by Outreach Staff on 
Gifted-Handicapped 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78 



Date 


Agency' 


Address 


Attendance 


Top i c ' 


3/76 


N . C . Conference on 
Gifted & Talented 


Wi ns ton-Sa 1 em, 
N.C. 


30 


Gifted-Handicapped , 
rrojecL ' 


2/76 


Div. for Disorders 
of Development & 
Lea rn \ ng 


Chapel Hill 
N.C. 


9 c; 


Identification of the 
G i ffed-Handi caooed 


'»/76 


Courici 1 for Excep- 
t iona 1 Chi 1 dren 


Chicago, 1 1 J , 


"150 


Identification of the 
G i f ted- Hand i capped^" 


5/76 


First Annual Con- 
ference on G i f ted- 
Handicapped 


Hartford, Conn. 


50 


Identifying Giftedhess 
i n Young Chi 1 dren 


11/76 


N.C. Council for 
.^Exceptional Chi Id- 
ren 


W ins ton-Sa 1 em 
N.C. 


100 


Preschool Services 
for the Gi f ted- . 
Han.di capped 


2/77 


rhapel Hill 
Carrboro C i ty 
Schoo l s Ki nder- 
gar ten teachers 


Chapel Hill 
N.C. 


25 


Identifying Giftedness 
i n Young Ch i 1 dre'n 


3/77 

\ 


Division for Dis- 
orders of Develop- 
ment L Learn i ng 


Chapel Hill 
N.C. 


30 


The Gifted-Handicapped 
Project 
— ■ — — ~ 


\ 3/77 


Kansas SCate Dept. 
of Publ ic Instruct- 
ion 


Topeko , 
Kansas 


50 


The GiftedMdandi capped 
Chi !d Within the 
Fami 1 y Cpmponen t 


hill 


Counci 1 for excep- 
tional Chi Idren 


Atlanta, 
Georg i a 


70 


Preschool ServMCes for 
Gi f ted-Hand icapped 


^ 5/11 


Project Seven 
Head Start 


Berkel ey , 
Cal i fornia 




Used Identification 
Slide show in two 
Training sessions for 
agenc/ personnel 



Er|c 66? D 



Date 


Agency 


Add ress 


Attendance 


fnn i (~ \ \ 

-A 


9/77 


Gifted/Talented ' 






w 




Teschers - Chapel 
Hill -Carrboro 
School Svstpm 


Chape 1 Hill 
N. C. 


8 


.... ^ ' >A 
Using Bloom's Taxonomy 

and the Unit Approach 


11/77 


Du rharn Techn i ca 1 
Inst i tute 


Durham, N.C. 


12 




Preschool Services for 
the Gifted-Handicapped 


'Kill 
Jill 


Conference on 
G i f ted 


Ral e igh , 


10 


Preschool Services for 




Talented 


N." C. 


the 3G i f ted-Hand i capped 




PREP Project 


Douglasv) 1 le, 
Geo rg ia 


7 


Preschool Servi ces for 
the Gifted-Handicapped 


5/1^ Developmental 
Eya 1 uat ion 
-Ci i n i c. 


Boone , 
N. C. 


ho 


Preschool Services for 
the Gifted-Handicapped 



Graduate Student($. Many graduate -students, from the University of 
North Carolina from the areas of social work, psychology, and education • 
have interned with the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project. During the 
first >ear, although many students observed, no practicum students were 
accepted, as this was the development phase of th- project. Two special 
education interns and three psychology interns from the Division for Di^- 
orders-of Development and Learning did spend a brief period in, the class- 
room but it was not their placement. One doctoral student in special 
education did begin an intensive study of the project during that year 
which has resulted in the completion of two publishable articles and u 
presentation on the gifted-handicapped at the 1977 Conference of the Coun- • 
cil for Exceptional Children. . , 

During the 1976-77 school year, four practicum student's had fulltime 
placements with the project, in addition to the student studying- the issues 
related to the g i f ted-hand i cappeH . All students were at the Masters level- ■ 
three .from early chiidnood specidl education and one from social- work. . One 
social work intern was assigned to work with the family coordinator for two ' ■» 
semesters. Two student interns £onducted occupational and speech therapy ■ 
sessions under the supervision of D.D.D.L. staff. Responsibilities of 
students in the classroom were sequenced accordi.nq to the skills and require- 
ments in their coursework". ' . ■ ■ ~- . 

During the 1 9/7" 78 , schoo 1 year, a social work intern was again assigned' 
to work with the Family Coordinator for her nine morrth practicum. Two special ' 
education students had fulltime placements in. the classroom f J rs t semes ter. ' 
Tfre second semester, ' two physical tRcrapy students' and two occupat iona • 
therapy students had short-term placements in the Gifted-Handicapped cjass . 
A blind student came once a week to give instruction in Bra f ' .1 e .to th&tlind' 
child in the classroom. 'A music student also came weekl y. and conducted a 
special music activity with all the chi'ldren. a' psychojogy student, under 
toe supervision of the D.D.D.L. psyGhologis.t,. conducted aJJ the pre and post 
testing for th^ children at the begii.i-.ing and end. of the year. A student 
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from the speech and hearing department, under the direction of her supervisor, 
did speech therapy and deyeloped a communication board for one of the non- 
-verbal, gifted-handicapped students. Because of the un i vers i ty setting, other 
students had opportunities to interact with the children on a one time basis. 

Table 1 summarizes tht: frequencies of demonstration and d i ssera i na t i on 
strategies for i:'/5"'1978. 



TABLE 2 



Vi 5 i tors 
Brochures 

Project Nev;slefter Articles 

Project Pubi ications 

Child Development institute 
Newsl etter Art icles 

Newspaper Articles 
Journal Art icles 
Television Shows 
Television News Spot 
News Release 

Public Service Announcements 

Workshof-D 
'Graduate Students 



360 
2,500 

5 (500 d i s tr i but ion) 
2 (800 distribution) 

2 (it, 000 distribution) 
6 

3 
2 

I 

1 (distributed to 86 news- 

papers, radio and T.V. 
stations across N. C.) 

2 (distributed to 50 radio 

stations) 

27 (700 participants) 

^26 . 



LAtreach ■ ' • . 

in planning for ^ v*/^ ]t;he Gifted-Handicapped Project has established , 
tr r ■ rep.l ication si tes in North Carolina and one in Kentucky. These sites 
vary greatly in nheir collaborating agencies and specific objectives. 

The Department of Education in Frankfort, , Kentucky plans to establish a. 
local school district demonstrat ion' orogram for g i f ted-hand i capped kinder-^ 
garteners, utilizing the G i fted-Hanci i capped Pro j ec t ' s ma ter ia 1 s and training 
respurces. In addition, the Kentucky Department of Education has requested 
assistance in training eighteen field service consul tants- and one hundred 
local . school district personnel in the identification of and planning for 
gifted-handicapped children. .Tliis replication plan utilizes an- existing state 
wide network, and promises to have extensive impact on services to gifted- 
handicapped children in Kentucky. 



The Durham Head Start agency plans to replicate the resource room model 
for gifted-handicapped preschpo.l ers . The ten children participating in. this 
program will benefit from Head Start's comprehensive services. The proposed 
resource room replication services will be further enhanced by integration 
of the gifted^handicapped students in the regular Head Start Program. This 
mainstreaming concept supports the intent of the congress iona 1 mandate that 
the handicapped may profit from interact ion wi th non-handicapped peers. 

In Fayettevi 1 le, North Carolina., the gifted-Handicapped staff have been 
cooperating with personnel from the Developmental Evaluation Clinic and a 
Ipcal church to begin cnce-a-week classroom and parent program for young 
gifted physically-handicapped children. Eight volunteer teachers have been' 
trained for the class and a volunteer professional is ass i s t i ng w i th the 
parent group. Presently, a steering comm i t tee -cons i s t i ng of representatives 
from the public schools, social serv i ces , . pub 1 i c health, and urban ministries, 
IS doing long-range 'planning wi.th the gifted-handicapped staff in anticipation 
of increasing services and securing permanent funding for next year. 

Finally, Moore County Ch i 1 dren ' s Center in Southern Pines, Nor th Ca ro 1 i na 
IS in the process of replicating the Gifted-Handicapped classroom model. Al- 
though traditionally this agency has served mentally delayed chi 1 dren , they . 
have identified a small group of children who were performing at age level or 
higher and need a mo.re challenging curriculum approach. This replication 
site serves as a demonstration of how the network of developmental centers 
in North Carolina can meet the needs of gifted-handicapped children. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



The project's staff development c.omponent provided opportunities 
for the staff members to increase skills related to individual respon- 
sibilities. Some activities were for the entire staff of the Chapel 
Hill Training-Outreach Project bur. those discussed in this section were 
specifically for the Gifted-Handicapped Program staff. 

The major goals of staff development were as follows: 

- To orient the demonstration program staff to project 
goals, objectives, and the roles of personnel 

- To assess staff needs and plan for staff development 

- To develop and implement strategies to be used in staff 
'development 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

During year one, eachvstaff'member was asked to identify the needs 
they would have in order to meet their responsibilities and to suggest 
specific experiences, activities, and training to meet these needs. Jn 
the second year, staff development needs were identified periodically 
during planning meetings in an informal method. Needs identified ranged 
from creacive art activities for the handicaf)ped to reading instruction 
for a non-verbal cerebral pa 1 s i ed ch i 1 d . 

PROCEDURES 

- Individual conferences 

- Attendance at seminar of national leaders in gifted 
education 

- Plann ing sess ions 

- Attendance at TADS and BEH Conferences 

- Individual reading and study 

- Training and orientation by collaborating agencies 

- Utilization of consu 1 t ants ^ 

- Participation in conferences 

- In-service t ra i n i ing ' wi th Outreach staff 

- Participation in .University of North Carolina D.D.D.L: 
courses and seminars 

, - F i ! ms ' 

- Enrollment in coursework at U.N.C. 

Training, meet ings courses , films and other a.itiviries were on 
the topics of assessment, hand i capp i ng cond i t ion s , ina i nst reaming , educa- 
tion of the gi fted , speech and language programing, the gi fted-handi- 
capped, music and drama, working with families, fostering creativity, 
administration, evaluation, and project planning. 

EVALUATION ' = 

The staff evaluated the train ing experiences through the use of a * 
questionnaire; ratings noted that twenty-two percent were exceptional, 
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Sixty percent were good, thirteen percent were fair and five percent 
were poor. Those activities which received the highest ratings were 
weekly planning, meetings, workshops by consultants on music and drama, 
individual staff conferences,, seminars at the Division for Disorders in 
Development and Learning, films shown at staff meetings and technical 
assistance received from TADS.. 

Suggestions for improvement in staff development included assignment 
of individual '•♦:aff members to report^ on topics of interest on a^^regular 
basis, increased use of workshops and consultants, and opportunity for 
individual s^aff members to participate in university courses and/or 
conferences related to their own areas of interest and responsibility. 



/ 
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FAMILY PROGRAM 



The family component of the g i fted-hand icapped program can best be 
viev^e.d b an initial examination of the overall program philosophy, 
specific emphasis of the famiiy component, and the unique needs of the 
popul at ion served. 

As a part of an educatioriel program with the developmental and behav- 
ioral approach, the family conponerit has alio emphasized the importance 
of individualization in planning for the. •f^aini ly as well as the cliild. 'Al- 
though this project has elected a classroom model of services to the gifted- 
handicapped child with the family conpo'ent serving a supportive and ancil- 
lary role, the project has affirmed the important, if not critical role 
the., family pla-.'S in the child's development. Parents have been involved 
as a part of the assessment procedure and program evaluation as well as 
rece i V i ng proj ec t se rv i ces . * 

The prv^ject program has emphasized the maximal development of the 
child's potential while concurrently fostering remediation of deficit areas. 
!n-l>ke fashiorv, parents have also been seen as unique individuals whosc^ 
strength must be utilized and whose needs must be addressee Although the 
classroom orientation and curriculum have been primarily co<;,.. i t i ve , the 
social and emotional development oT the child has not b°.en overlooked, 
.^imilarly, the family program has addressed itself primarily to the family's 
role in the child's growth and overall development, but has also looked at 
the farpily's total needs, such as health and employment, which may contri- 
bute substantially to the child's adequate funct ion ing. These needs must 
also be adcir^ssed directly or by referral if the program is to help the 
family utilizcv its assets and remediate its deficiencies. 



In addition to the'^N^i i en ta t i on derived from the overall program philoso- 
phy, the family component ^nian i fests a distinctive approach. The principles 
of adult learning (Knowl es , ^1970) would indicate that the content and the 
extent of the adult learning should be flexible, experiential and determined 
by the adult's interest and moti^^ion. Accordingly, needs assessments have 
been utilized to help select programscontent and format. Unlike the child's 
program which is based on the assumptro^. that the^ staff ' s task is to trans- 
mit knov/ledge and skills, the family program has perceived adults as self- 
directed and prob ! em or i en ted , end theref oVe^ capab 1 e of defi^^ing the content 
and extent of their own learnlno needs. 

Because the parent is seen and lespected as ^tie repository of^much 
knowledge and exper i ence , the sit* member is not vi'ewed solely as a char-el 
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for transmitting cognitive input to the parents. The staff role is seen as 
facilitating a climate conducive to the parent's self examination and in- 
quiry into their expectations of the child, relationship with him, and role 
in stimulating his growth and development. 

The parent program has "tressed the value of experiential learning 
such as volunteering in the jl.?5sroom, advisory board participation, home 
activities, materials development and program evaluation. 

The goal for such a program orientation is therefore not the creation 
.of a product of information for>orents to acquire, but the recognition of 
.the process of parents self-perception and identification cf cons t ruct i ve 
parent-child interaction. 

This project has perceived parent and teacher roles as different though 
complementary. Parents have been recognized as the fi'rst and natural or 
spontaneous teachers of their children (Schaefer, 1972). In this program, 
parents have been encouraged to become more aware of their daily interactions 
and natural opportunities to expand the child's knowledge, encourage his 
self esteem through positive reinforcement, and foster more abst ract th inking, 
yet keeping an a^fflosphere cf play and enjoyment. Parents have not been' re- 
quired or encouraged to do regular drills or complete specific assignments 
with their children. The teacher role has been , perceived as the planner and 
implementer of structured activities that enable the child to acquire speci- 
fic; knowledge or skills which parents and staff have jointly set as object- 
ives. 

Parent participation in the program has not been mandatory, nor have 
parents had expectations placed on them. The project has encouraged partici- 
pation in providing opportunities for classroom involvement as well as deci- 
sion-making expiriences thro.ugh planning the children's objectives and working 
OP policy on the advisory board. ' ' 



The basic i^tions of the family program have been to provide: 

\y Support J counseling: The project staff has not assumed a thera- 
peutnc role.v..-th the families, but has been available to discuss con- 
cerns about the child and/or family relationships when' needed. 

2) : Liaison with the classroom: Throughout the year^ there have been a 
variety of s^trategies to keep the parents informed regarding the class- 

■ room act i v i t i es . 

3) Increase in parenting skills: Through pa ren t meet i ngs . classroom 
observation and riiddeling, use of films, video tapes, and printed 
materials, parents have been gl/er' opportun i t i es to examine ond modify 
their parenting skills. 



h) Referral services: Location, recruitment and ut i 1 i za t i on cf 



community services have enabled families to have services which are 
-needed but not provided by the gifted-handicapped program. 

.5) Advocacy and advocacy braining: Not only has the project staff 
been advocates for needed services, but parents have been given 
support in becoming more knowledgeable and effective advocates for 
their own children's services. • 

PROGRpy PERSO-liJKL ' ■ ' ^ 

The program has utilized a team approach and all' staff have interacted 
with families. The Family Coordinator, who holds the M.S.W. degree has 
assumed primary responsibility for planniiig and implementing the family pro- 
gram for the second and third years of the project. During each of these 
years, one second year social work student was placed with the agency three 
days/week for field training. They were engaged in all aspects of the work; 
recruitment, program pi ann i ng , videotaping, group meetings, home visits, ^ 
classroom participation, and materials development. The students had primary 
responsibility for selected case-, which were followed throughout the year. 

n-iSrPIPTfO:I OP PAMPPrPP TP P?:i'!OPPTPATPOP CLASSES 

1). Head Start: The gifted Head Start class during 1976-;/ was drawn 
from candidates suggested by Head Start teachers and subsequently evaluated by 
project staff. These children, though drav/n from low income population, prob- 
ably represented the "cream of the crop." There was c- father and three 
father figures or step-fathers in the homes of the seven children. Two 
frothers worked outside the home and one mother was a fall time student. Most 
are living in reasonably adequate homes or apartments. They are generally 
neat and industrious people who, through their initiative, have become up- 
wardly mobile. They do encourage education, since they perceive it to be the 
key to their child's escape from the limitations of their own educational and 
vocational experience. Table I shows the educational levels of the Head Start 
mothers and fathers. \ 

TABLE I - 





8th & 9th 


10th & nth 


High School 


— 1 
High School S 




Grade 


Grade 




Technical 


Educational 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Status 











2). Physically Handicapped: ' Dur.ng both 1976-77 and 1977-78, the Gifted- 
Handicapped class was almost er.tirely composed of chi Idren from white middle . 
class and professional families. This was not by design but simply represented 
the total appropriate population referred f or^_ serv ices . One child, a w-ijrd of • 
the state, has been- represented by a couple who acted as her advocates. They 
have been included as her "family." All families during both years^were intact, 
with both parentr. in the home. Only one rrother (1976-77) worked outside the., 



home and w, th the exception of that family, all fami 1 i es "prov ided their ovn 
transportation, which ranged. up to 66 miles per day for round trips Since 
parents provided transportation, there was daily cont5ct with the' staff. 

All parents have demonstrated a high interest in their child's opportu- 
nities Most have shown initiative and w i 1 1 i nqness lo follow through with 
iniornial home activities. 

The educational level has varied among the total of ten fami 1 ir:s served 
by the class during the two year period of its full-time operation (Two 
families were served for two years.) As can be seen in Table 2 below the 
educational level of the families in the programs is not representative of ' 
the population at large. 

TABLE 2 





Less than 
High School 


High 
Schoo 1 


Col lege or 

Spec i a 1 Tra i n i ng 


Advanced 
Degrees 


Educational 
Status 


2 


k 


8 


6 



. . r!eau Stai-t: The family program content varied both with individual 

rami l ies as well as with the different populations served. Head Start has 
always recognized the important role the parents play and had already Involved 
Parents in the ir program. Because the Chapel Hill Project was a supplemental 
program ror the Head Start children and also because studies have shown the 
desirability of taking a homo-based approach with this population (L-izer and 
Lhapman, 19/2), we adopted a home-based approach with the Head Start families 
ihere were also efforts to involve them in both workshops and parent meetings. 

Home vfsits: _ before beginning home visits, each regular teacher who 
had a child participating in the gifted class was visited by the gifted 
class teacher and home visitor. The child's current performance, long range 
^ objectives and specific strengths and/or problems were discussed. Teach- 
er impressions about the parents and their Head Start involvement were ' 
snared at this time. 

_ The family coordinator and the social work intern shared responsibi- 
lity for the home visits whi'h were made at approximately bi-weekly in- 
tervals. A needs assessment i.see appendix'L ) was obtained and parent 
concerns about their child's cognitive and affective development were 
solicited. The verbal committment to becoming a participant in the pro- 
gram througn the home visits and informal stimulation of their child was 
also requested. Most parents -'?spo,>ded pos i t i ve 1 y ana seemed ic >)e 
genuinely enthusiastic. 
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Although^he visits were- i nformal and open to let the parent present 
or discuss concerns they might' have, the staff also provided some struc- 
ture to help trie parent receive new information and examine her role in 
the child's development. 

Filmstrips and printed materials were used to assist the parent in 
confirming positive practices or exploring new ways they could foster 
their ch 11 d ' s overa 1 1 development and creative expression. Activities 
were brought into the home ^nd demonstrated though no request was made 
for record keeping, since the parents role as an informal ana spontaneous 
teacher of the child was stressed. 

During the first visit, the important role the parent plays in help- 
ing form the child's self-concept was discussed and as a follow-up acti- 
vity, duplicate sets of cards viith the child's name, address, phone num- 
ber, and birthday were provided so that the child's basic identifying 
information could be learned as a part of his beginning identity. These 
were used with an activity board provided for the child's home use during 
the year (see appendix M ). Subsequent home visits dealt with ''How Your 
Child Learns", "Parents as Teachers", "Communicating With Your Child", 
"Stimulating Your Child's Language", "Managing Problem Behavior's and 
"Your Ch i 1 d' s Great ive Expression". Additional activity cards that en- 
abled the child to learn colors, shapes, textures, numbers, and the 
alphabet were provided oh subsequent visits. (See appendix M , H6 
for out 1 i nes . ) 

In some of the visits the father or ne i ghbors ' al so observed the film- 
strips. The filmstrips provided an opportuni.ty to discuss the content 
of the films as well as their own similar experiences. Parents would 
sometimes disagree with content of the film and this provided further 
stimulus for examining their mode of child management, 

Pay^yir: Keioslet During the last half of the yearj the social worjc. 
intern developed informal home activities that related to the classroom 
units of study. These were distributed at two week intervals. (See 
append i x N . ) , • S 

Gvoup Mc^:T:in:.js: Tvio parent meetings were held, though poorly at- 
tended. During the first meeting, the curriculum content and class acti- 
vity were discussed along with video tapes from the class. Orientation 
into the program wjs provided through this meeting and the home vi'sits. 
The purposes of the program, =the individualized approach, and the logisti 
of the program were explained at that time, . The second meeting provided 
a demonstration of activities that parents can use tostimulate their 
child at home. Later in the year, three parents attended a thre^e hour 
workshop with staff, on the creative use of .music with preschoql children 

2) The Physicaliij _ Handicapped Class: The approach wi th this group. has 
not been hoiv.e based. Since these parents, with one exception, have provided 
the.ir own transportation, there has been regular and informal contact wi th the 
staff. The motivation, educational level and skills of these parents have 
been such that ' they could make use of other strategies. 



Orientation: Parents were oriented to the program through intake 
interviews with program coord inator and the family coordinator. Prior 
to enrollment or shortly afterwards, they were requested to observe the 
classroom through a one-way screen . During the classroom observation, 
the fami ly coordinator gave basic information on tne program using the 
classroom orientation outline (see appendix 0 ). Parent's were encouraged 
to observe as frequently as tney wished and utiHze the Classroom Obser- 
vation Guide (see appendix P ) to record their observations which could 
be later discussed with staff members. 

During 1976-77, the :ial work intern developed a parent manual 
(see outline, appendix , which was given'to parents of the phyf.ically 
handicapped class. This was eas i l.y mod i f i ed for initial orientation of 
parents enrolled at a later date. 

l^eeds Assessment: A Needs Assessment (see appendix L ) was used with- 
parents to determine their priority of content areas as well as format 
for meetings. ^The Parent Priority of Child Skills (see appendix R ) was 
used to provide parents an opportunity for input into the objectives set 
for thei r chi Id. 

The areas of greatest interest checked by the parents were u-jed as 
content for parent meetings and materials d istr i' .»ted. Interest areas 
receiving hi ghes t pr i or i ty are listed below: 

1. Understanding the needs of the gifted-handicapped child. 

2. How children learn. 

3. Ways to stimulate my child's vocabulary. 

k. Information on. my child's hand i capp i ng ,cond i t ion. 

5. . Ways to s t imu 1 a te' creat i v i ty . 

6. Becoming an ef fact ive advocate v'or my, child's services^ 

In response to the Pa ren t Pr ior i ty of Ch i 1 d^^ki 1 1 s", with one exception, 
parents did not respond with much specif icTt"y to th^ev request^-f-or ski 1 1 s 
they wanted their child to attain. 

Parent Teacher Conferences: Within the first three weeks, parent- 
teacher conferences were held to establish jointly selected objectives. 
These were based on parent priorities the child's present performance 

'on the Learning Accomplishment Profile. Such conferences set new object- 
ives^ three times during the year. Addi^tional conferences were individually 
arranged as needed. Much communication around the child's progress was 
informally communicated at beginning or end of the day. The Individual 
Education Planning Conference was a valuable opportunity for parents, staff, 
and other professionals to jointly share in plans for future placement. 

. Group ::eetings: During the 1976-77 year, the parent group was so small 
that little esprit de corps developed.' There were six group meetings that 
, -.eluded orientation mater i a 1 , " v ideo tapes of the children, films, film- 
strips and guest discussion leaders on such subjects as "How Your Child • 
Learns", "Creativity", Advocacy", "Sibling Relationships', and "P.L.'9^-U2" 



Printed hand-outs of information and magazine articles relevant to the 
subjects were distributed. 

' During the 1977*78 year, the size and make-up of the group changed. 
Two types of group activity emerged during that year. 

1) There were monthly functions usually held in the evenings so 
that fathers could attend. These were primarily social and included a 
pizza Halloween party, dinner at a restaurant, covered dish suppers, 
classroom Christmas dinner and year-end picnic. Resource persons, gave 
presentations ano advocacy and P.L. 9^-1^2 on two of these occasions. 

2) Weekly mothers' meetings were held at, the instigation of the 
parents who drdve considerable distances for the program and had hours 
to spend or wait for their children. During the first few months, the 
group informally became acquainted with each other by sharing their own 
child's .life history. From January until June, a more structured program 
was developed with primary emphasis, on the many ways parents can expand 
their chi/ld's horizons. A variety of resource persons conducted work- 
shops with the mojt-hers. (See append ix AA for topic listing.) The units 
derived from t\j(ese workshops provided the content for Programs for Parents 
of Presohoolerh. . 

Printed Materials and Lihrai'y: Because this population utilized read-, 
ing -mater ial s mor^ easily, materials were periodically given to the parents 
about their child^s specific disability, current legislative issues or 
parenting skills. The project library composed of parenting books, as 
well as some children's books, was developed ear ly in the fal 1 of 1976. 
Some toys were also loaned from the classroom supply on a rotating basis. 

Home Activiti' A graduate intern with the program began develop- 
ing. informal home 'vitles that provided parents an opportunity to ex- 
tend the child's , . , room 1 ea rn i ng i nto the home (see appendix S ). 
Avai labi 1 i ty of materials, use of the everyday natural teaching opportu- 
nities, and consideration of the home routine were considered tn these 
activities. These were d istributed bi-weekly to the. parents . ■ 

Classroom Partioipation: All parents were given opportunity to 
participate in the classroom. ^ Only one elected to be a regular weekly 
volunteer. Help with field trips and preparation for Thanksgiving dinner 
in the classroom as well as Christmas and birthday parties have enabled 
all parents to have some involvement with the class. 

Parent Bulletin Board: A bulletin board for posting notices, news 
i tems of i n teres t , workshops and conferences , ma ter i a 1 s ava i 1 ab 1 e fo r 
ordering, cartoons on childr-care, and snapshots , was maintained. 

Parent Lounge: During 1977-78,' the number of parents driving long 
distances and waciting for their children was such that a lounge was needed 
for their inforr. i gatherings as they drank coffee, sewed, knitted, or 
read. Since the building had no such facility, the family coordinator^ 
designated her office as the lounge during morning hours. This provided 
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^ a splendid oppor tun i ly - for informal exchange among the mothers. The 

lounge contributed in- large measure co the development of a strong and 
supportive group experience. 

Sibling Day : By coincidence, f'ive of the children enrolled in the 
program had siblings that were two years older t^-?:-- the hand i capped 
children. This group was quite compatible and s^. ne staff planned a 
'^Sibl ing Day'' on a teacher work day w^en siblings could come to the 
Chapel Hill class. They had some opportunity to do some activities with 
thei r handicapped brother or sister. The siblings made puppets and pre- 
sented "Peter and the Wolf" for the class." Special refreshments, relays 
and prizes made it an enjoyable day for all. / 

>OCIAL SERVICE AND . jMiWNITY RESOURCES ' 

The family coordinator has provided traditional casework and referral 
services as needed. The small- number of participants and the informal con- 
tact has permitted counseling with the familios when needed or requested. No 
ongoing therapy was undertaken. 

Transportation funds were secured from the publ ic ' scVo' ^ and Easter 
5^als. Volunteers located through the Red Cross and churches assisted with 
transportation when parents were unable to make this provision." Department 
of Social Services, churches, and area i-niversity personnel, have also provided 
valuable assistance as program resources. 

Vcjlunteers to assist the specific development of individual children's 
talents in the Head Start program were recru i ted through the Volunteer Service 
Bureau, the Arts Council, and Hillside High School. Individual music lessons 
were arranged for two of the Head Start children and one volunteer gave art 
lessons to the group of Head Start children. Individual Braille and violin 
lessons were also recruited for one blind child. 

I 
t 

CONSULT AT P'^N SERVICES 

During 1977-78, consultation bervices were begunj ■jn this role, l serv- 
ice provided by the family coordinator varied according to the s t rue tu re- of ' 
the program to which consultation was provided and the geographic location of 
the fami I ies.. The li:>wdoin Method, a series of ten books, was given to most 
families; a total of ■ e igh teeri .sets were distributed. , " 

Fayetteville: As one of the two-primary sites of ongoing corisu 1 tat ion, 
this .p_rog ram should be more accurately described as a demonstration and replica- 
tion site since no services were previously available to the six cF>,i I d ren i den t i 
fied, in that area. The family component of this effoct to establish a i-imited 
demons t?rat ion program consisted mainly of a biweekly parent (usual ly\nothers)-L 
meeting. Home visits were made initially to each of the six f ami I i es\nro I I ed . 
Parent, interest assessments were completed and areas of greatest interest were 
considered in planning. \ 

The initial biweekly program format included an hour in which the parent 
would observe the staff member from the Gifted-Handicapped Program work with the 



child, and thereby learn something about assessment and teaching iiechhiques. 
During the second half of the morning, the i. others had a group me-..ting of 
their own. During these times, coffee and pastries were jerved and films, 
filmstrips and hand-out materials were used as a basis for discussion. (See 
appendix AA for program topics followed during the year.) 

The program schedule was changed from biweekly to weekly during April 
and May. At that time, a local volunteer, Mrs. Olivia Smith, establ i shed • an ^ 
ongoing relationship with the parent group. She became a valuable resource 
and provided some access into the community of potential services for this 
group. She arranged programs and ret with the group regularly throughout the 
remainder of the year. 

Winston-Sal^m: ThouL;n only two children were referred from th,:-. satellite 

program of the School for the Deaf, it was decided that q,ur services ;vo'jld be 

directed toward the entire staff and parent groop, rather than serving' only 
those children and^their families. . 

The family coordinator conducted a one-day workshop on "Working With 
Families of Handicapped Children" for some ,:xteen members of the preschool 
staff of the School for the Deaf at Greensboro, N. C. and its satellite pro- 
grams. There were also several consultations with the staff of the Winston- 
^' lem satellite program around their parent program needs and available re- 
sources. 

Since tlie Wi ns;ton-Sa 1 em program^ serving some eighteen children, did 
not have a s^aff member who had specific responsibility for parent work, the 
family coordinator of. the Gifted-Handicapped Program did some direct wGr'< with, 
the parent group, usually about seven to nine motht J. Responsibility for 
weekly group meetings was shared with^a local volunteer psychologist. (See 
appendix AA for list of programs conducted.) 

Additional involvement with that group included an evening session with 
parents and some advocacy by letters and personal contacts to reverse a policy 
decision regarding required attendance of five year-old children in the state 
residential program. 

Individual Conr,ultavion: /^Single ch i'l dren f rom eight other sites were 
referred for services-^ The nature of the fami ly services provided was quitc^. 
individualized. Where programs had staff persons responsible for families, 
the fami ly coordinator woVked with the staff member to provide consultation 
or additional materials for specific needs. One blind Head Start child wa^^ 
served in a neighboring program and the mother was regularly visited by the 
social work intern. Written materials and toys were provided for the >3ther's 
-use wi th l"^-"^ i I'd. - - ' . ' 

In three cases, families were provided assistance in advocacy for appro- 
priate services for their children in the public schools or other developmental 
prog rams . . ; ' , , , . 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



•During the year, the program evaluation was limited to a parent • 

sat i sf teat ion ques t i nna i re . (see appendices U 5 V). 

During the 1977-78 year, the parent satisfaction evaluati.on was continued 
(see appendix U ), also through use of video tapes, a pre-post assessment 
of the parent-child interaction was conducted. 
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EVALUATION: 1975-77 



The Gifted-Handicapped Project has attempted to evaluate its program 
in a way that would provide meaningful information and feedback to project 
staff, parents and children, and to target audiences. This has not been 
an easy task with the smal 1 and very unique population served by the pro- 
ject. This section will identify the questions focused on by the bn-going 
evaluation. Although there is not total distinction in practice, the 
programs for children and for parents are discussed separately. 

FOR CHILDREN 

- How accurate were casefindinq procedures? 

- What was the pattern of change for each individual child? 
(Case study approach) 

- What were the characteristics of children referred to the 

program? . " 

- Do children in program progress toward placements in less 
restrictive alternatives? 

- As reflected in activities at different, levels -of hierarchy, 
what represents a good balance of structured vs. independent 
activities? 

- Is therq an increasing trend in activities based on higher 
levels .of cognition as participation in program progresses? 
(i.e. y Does^ child move more rapidly through basic information?) 

Casefinding: As reported in the section on recruitment, .he percent- 
ages of cippropriate referrals based on ^he training provided for recruit- 
ment wer^ sixty-one percent in 1975-76 and seventy-four percent in 1976-??. 
This i.s mudvliigher than the accuracy of teacher referral shown in previous 
studies. Based on this i n forma t i oVi , the project will continue to provide 
information and guidance in identification to those people who have contact 
with young, handicapped children. 

Individual Change; Probably the most i m'por tan t ph i 1 osoph i ca 1 i ssne 
**in the evaluation of the project, l ies in the focus- on individual , rather 
■than group data and the- case-study approach. Taking into account the guide- 
lines for identification, the varying handicaps and age range\ arid the, 
small population, it was seen as inappropriate to attempt to evaluate group 
change based on the use of uniform, standardized measures or to compare re- 
sults. Therefore, as much information as possible is collected on each 
child. In addition, group^ data was also collected on the curriculum to 
examine the 'general trend of activities. 

Within the case study, the areas were chosen to highlight the most 
important aspects of the children with regard to the prog ram goa 1 s . The 
case study served as an outline for collecting information. As the project 
continues to meet its objectives, the^'out 1 i ne is revised with regard to 
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information collected. For instance, i t "i s an t i c i pa t ed that during the 
third year of the project, interactive strategies to facilitate creative 
behavior, question asking, and problem-solving skills in the classroom and 
home will be studied, thus requiring observation and data collection of 
interaction between teacher and child and parent and child. The following 
IS a brief description of tfi; areas of focus of the case study, and a 
sample is included in the appendix (see appendix T ). 

Case study Format 



5. 
6, 



Background - Family background including composition, social 
characteristics, extended family, impact of child on family. 

Description of child - physical and psychological 

Assessment information - including reasons for inclusion in 
program , 

Social behavior - evidence of giftedness, creativity, problem 
sol ving ski lis, i mag i na ry p 1 ay ,.. se 1 f-concep t , independence, 
moods, peer relationships, communication 

Classroom activities - curriculum data, classroom program 

Family Participation - satisfaction, prior involvement, contents 
of meetings, amount, skills acquired 



Along with the descriptive data, standardized test scores, develop- 
mental data, and records of objectives achieved, are kept for each child.' 
Table I shows the pre and post-testing information on each ch i 1 d en ro 1 1 ed 
in the program. Since many of the children began the program demonstrating 
skills above, their chronological age, it is difficult to assess what meaning 
to give their current rate of development. Since there are no norms for the 
rate of development of gifted children at different ages, more data is needed 
before any interpretation can be given to rate of development. 

Currently the development of an informal evaluation based on the - 
curriculujTi is being explored, and wi 1 1 probably be field tested during ■ ' 
the third year. This will provide a third measure of progress related 
directly to the skills taught in the program, and wi IP be used as an assess- 
ment tool . 

TABLE 1 
I nd i V i dual Tes t Data 



Chi Id A.l (Bl ind). 
Testing Instrument 



LAP'- 



CA 



25 
mos 



P re-Test 

Resu 1 ts (deve lop- 
men tal age) 

GM 27 mos. 

FM 2k mos> 



Lang 33 



CA 



32 
mos 



Post-Test 
Resul ts 

GM 33+ 

fM 33+ 
Self 
Help 33 
Soc, 33+ 
Lang 33+" 
Cog ,33+ 



T ime 

Lapsed 



7 mos . 



"infant LAP used and cc i 1 i ng reached i n ' many a reas during post-test 



Change 

+6 
+7 



Child n (Visually Impaired) 



Test i ng I ns trumen t 



LAP 



PPVT (Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary 
Test) 

Le i ter 1 n terna- 
tional Perform- 
ance Scale 



CA 



25 

M05, 



27 

Mos., 



Pre-Test 

Resul ts (develop 
menta 1 age) 

GM 26 

FM 26 
Soc 28 
SH 25 
Cog. 3^ 
Lang. 3^ 

hi Mos. 



Not used as pre- 
text s i nee extent 
of visual d i sab i - 
1 i ty not known at 
time and Appro- 
priateness of in- 
strument was 
ques t i onab 1 e 



CA 



38 
Mos, 



38 
Mos, 



38 
Mos , 



Post-Test" 



Resul ts 



GM ^8 

FM ^8-60 
Soc 60+ 
SH 36-^8 
Cog. 60-72 
Lang. 72 

6] Mos. 



60 Mos. 



T ime 
Lapsed 



13 Mos, 



1 1 Mos 



Change 



+22 

+22 
+36+ • 
+ 1 1 + 
+26+ 
+ 38 

+18Mos 



Child #3 (Visually Impaired) 



LAP 



Me r r i 1 I Pal n:e r 
Sea 1 e 



36 
Mos. 



3^ 
Mos. 



1 GM 30 
1 FM 30 

Soc 

SH. - 

Lang. 33 

Cog. 36 

36 Mos. 



Mos, 



Mos. 



GM 3.6 

Soc 60 
SH 35 
Lang. ^8 
Cog. ^8 

^8 MOS.+ 



12 Mos 



+ 6 Mos 
+ 18 



+ 15 
+ 12 

+12 Mos 



"Pos t- tes t I ng done dur i ng . per iod where performance was being affectec 
by adjustment to se.^ure medication. Motor performance was particularly 
effected. 



Child {fk (Severe Athetoi'd Cerebral Palsy) 



Test ing I ns t rument 



Test for Audi tory 
Comprehens i on of 
Language (car rov;) 



PIAT (Peabody In- 
dividual Achieve- 
ment test) 



CA 



5-7 
(67 
mos) 



Pre-tes t 

Resul ts (devl op 
mental age) 

6-3 

(75 mos) 





Post-Test 








T ime 


CA 


Resul ts 


Lapse 


7-0 


6-9 


17 




^ o 1 mos ) 




mos) 






■ "7 A 

7-0 


5-5 ~ 




(8^ 


(65 nios . ) ' 




mos . ) 


Grade 


Age 


Area 


Equ i V . 


Equ i V 


na L n 


n h 

U . H 


5-5 








i ng , 


10 
1 . Z 




o pe I 1 - 






in9 


1.^ 


6.6 


8^ mos . 


72+(in 






i tems 






not phy- 






sical 1 y 






imposs i - 






ble) 





'■Ceiling of test is 6-11 so may not give accurate assessrrent at 

1 imi t . 
-Cei 1 ing 72 months. 



Change 

+ 6V: 



Chi Id // 5 (Head Start) 
Test ing Inst rument 



Test for Aud i tory 
Comprehens i on of 
Language (Car row) 

Leiter 



CA 



3-9 
(15 
mos . ) 

3-9 
mos . ) 



Pre-Tes c 

Resul ts (deve 
menta 1 aoo) 

3-6 [kl mos.) 
3-3 (63 mos . ) 





CA 








(51 




mos . ) 




h-h 




(52 . 




mos) 



Post-Test 
Resu 1 ts 



6-1 

(73 
mos . ) 

5-9 

(69 mos.) 



Time 
Lapsed 



mos 



7 mos , 



Change 
+31. mos. 

+ 17 nios. 
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Child #6 (Head Start) 



Testing Inst rument 




Pre-Test 






Post-Test 


Time 






CA 


Resul ts (develop- 
mental age) 




CA 


Results 


Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Auditory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


(51 
nos ) 


Zi-O (hR mnc,) 




^-1 

(61 
mos) 


(.81 mos .) 


6 mo s . 


+33 nios . 


Leiter 


k-h 
(52 
nos) ■ 


5-0 (60 mos) 




5-2 

(62 
mos) 


5-6 

(66 mos.) 


6 mos. 


.+ 6 mos. 



Chi Id 7/7 (Head Start) 



Tes ting Inst rument 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resul ts (devel op- 
mental age) 




CA 


Post-Test 
Resul ts 

i 


T ime 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Audi to.ry 
Comprehension of 
Language 


^-6 

(5^ 
mos) 


5-3 (63 mos.) 




h-\ 1 

(59 
mos ) 


6-9 

(81 mos.) 


5 jTlOS 


+18 mos 


Leiter 


A-6 
(5^* 
mos ) 


5-3 (63 mos.) 




A- 11 

(59 
mos) 


6-0 

(72 mos.) 


5 mos . 


+ 9 mos 


Chi Id #8 (Head Start) 












Testing Inst rnmeht 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resul ts (devel op- 
mental age) 




o 

CA 


Post-Test. 
Resul ts 


T ime 
Lapsed 


Change . 


Test for Auditory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


" A-2 
(50 
mos) 


5-0 (60 mos.) 




5-1 
(61 
mos) 


6-7 ' 
(79 mos.) 


1 1 mos . 


+19 mos 


Leiter ^ 


h-1 

(50^ 

mos) 


5-6 (66 mos . ) 




5-0 
(60 
mos) 


6-0 

(72. mos.) 


1 0 mos . 


+ 6 mos 



0 

yy86 \ 



o 
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Child #9 (Head Start) 



Test I ng 1 nst rument 




Pre-Test 




Post-Test 








CA 


Resu 1 ts (deve lop- 
mental af}e) 


CA 


Resu 1 ts 


Time 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Auditory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


5-0 
(60 
mos) 


6-^ (76 mos.) 


5-7 
(67 
mos) 


6-9 

(81 mos.) 


7 mos . 


+ 5 mos 


Le i ter 


5-0 
(60 
mos) 


5-0 (60 mos.) 


5-8 
(68 . 
mos)' 


5-9 

(69 mos.) 


8 mos . . 


+ 9 mos 


Chi Id H 10 (Head Start 












Testing Instrument 




Pre-Test 




Post-Test 








CA 


Resu 1 ts (devel op- 
mentai age) 


CA 


R-^sults 


Time 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Aud i tory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


5-n 

(71 
mos) 


6-7 (79 mos.) 


6-3 
(75 
mos) 


6-9 

(81 mos.) 


k' mos . 


+ 2 mos 


Lei ter 


5-11 
(71^ 
mos) 


5-9 (69 mos.) 


6-3 
(75 
mos) 


6-3 

(75 mus.) 


h mos . 


+ 6 mos. 



Chi Id //II (Head Start) 



Test i ng 1 ns trument 


r 


Pre-Test 






Post-Test 








CA 


Results (develop- 
mental age) 




CA 


Resu 1 ts 


Time 
Lapsed 
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Characteristics: Table 2 lists the frequency of the handicapping 
conditions v\/ithin the population receiving direct services from the pro- 
ject. Within each category, there have been children with mild to moderate 
disabilities, and some with severe handi caps . 'The *chi Idren from Head Start 
qualified for inclusion because of their exceptional ability in spite of 
the economic or experiential deprivation they have experienced, however, 
the population served by the project in the third year v/ill only include 
children with physical disabilities. 

Of the behavioral characteristics attributed to children referred and 
accepted by the project, the following are the most frequently mentioned: 

1. Ability to learn rapidlv 

2. Ability to l<3arn or develop alternate ways of doing tasks to 
compensate for handicaps 

3 . Ext reme I \ obrervan t 

k. Sel t-mot ivated to learn 

5. Long attention span 

The children ranged in age from two and one-half to seven with most child- 
ren between the ages of three and six years. 

TABLE 2 

Frequency of Handicapping Conditions Within Population Served by Project-'^' 

1975-76 1976-77 

V i sual ]y Impa i red 2 3 

Hearing Impaired 2 0 

Spina Bi f ida 1 0 

Cerebral Palsy 3 1 

Economically Deprived (Head Start) 3 7 

''♦Does not include children receiving consultation or evaluation services. 



For many of the children, participation in a program that focused on 
strengths and skills, even though it was a prograin for the handicapped, 
became a transition to enrollment in a regular school or preschool program. 
Table 3 shows the movement of child'ren to less restrictive placements after 
their participation in the G i f t'ed-Hand i capped Program. \ 
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■TABLE 3 

Movement to the Least Restrictive Alternative (includes all children who 
have participated in project.) 

Placement Number of Children in Each Setting 

1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

'Regular Public School Class 1 g 

Public School Class with Resource 

Services 2 j 

Special Class in Public School . • ] } 

Regular Preschool 2 

Head Start or other Day Care 7 7 3 

Preschool Program for the Handicapped 5 i, I 

Special School (in community) 2 2 

Developmental Center 1 

Residential Setting 

Home (no services) 2 

Curriculum: Until an evaluation or assessment instrument is developed 
that relates directly to the skills focused on in the curriculum two pro- 
cedures are used for measuring ch i 1 d ren ' s- p rog ress : pre-post use of stand- 
ardized tests and records of the objectives each child accomplishes at each 
level within the curriculum. Objectives recorded in this system reflect 
the activities in a child's total program. 

A major goal of the program was to develop a cuiTicplum that would 
provide more than just learning of facts and memorization at the preschool 
level. The goal was to be able to include creative probl em-sdl yi ng activi- 
ties la addition to providing basic information and experiences necessary' 
o build on. As the year progresses, the data col 1 ected on the curriculum 
tend to show an increasing trend in the percentage of activities'^ at the 

aJ^end'JT ^ff^^^'f"^ synthesis and evaluation. Because ich i 1 d ren 
..attendee for different amounts of time and were at varying developmental 
levels, nodata was collected regarding the rate of progression through a 
unit s activities. However, since the curriculum records show' that the 
activities at the highest levels i ncreased s tead i 1 y throughout the year 'it 
IS likely that the children were progressing through the more basic skills' 
more rapidly and more were participating in more independent and advanced 
activities. Percentage of activities at each level for individual children 
and tor the total program are represented,, in Figures 1 - 12. 
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Percentage of objectives completed at each level within curriculum for 
first, second, and segments of the third year. 
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It is interesting' to riote that the knowledge and comprehension levels 
comprised only twenty-one and eighteen percent, respectively , of the total 
curriculum. This is probabl y 'inuch lower than in most preschool and early 
childhood programs. In addition, the cla.ta reflect the focus of the program 
on the application of informat iop-,' rather than rote learning. A comparison 
of a classroom prior to and af ter b^g i nn i ng use of- this model would most 
likely reveal much greater increases in all of the more advanced levels. 
Project 'Staff are interested in coitipar ing th i s data with observations of 
oth'er classrooms in- the third year. 



FOR PARENTS 
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Although parental evaluations of the Gifted Handicapped Program were 
obtained at *' ''^ of both the first and second project years, the results 
reported ^ ose of l\\e second year only. Since the f am i 1 y program 

was gre -J in the second project year, the results of that evalu- 

ation sp accurately the more valuable experiences for parents.. 

Year 1 evd*^., ::> focused on parents satisfaction with the program for 
children, and results in that area were very simil'ar to those included here. 
One recommendation by a parent during the first year's evaluation was that 
the. project provide more i nf ormat ion . on things parents and children could do 
at home. This became one of the major components of the second year's 
f ami 1 y program. 

Evaluation of the program by parents was used to respond to the follow- 
ing quest ions ; 

- What types of parent participation are the most helpful? 

- What results of the program in ^relation to child change were 
perceived by the parents? 

What did the parents, themselves , gain from participating in the 
■ program? 

Evaluation Procedure and Response: In an effort to ob ta i n both • object- 
ive and subjective program evaluation by parents, forms (appendix U,\/) were , 
developed and distributed to parents at the end of the year. The two popu- 
lations and program formats necessitated slightly different forms for the 
Head Start and thephysically hand i capped -class. 

V . - . ..... 

Seven of the parents in the physically-handicapped class returned the 
forms. Seven home interviews were conducted with Head Start mothers in , • 
addition to the use of the printed form that had been mailed to them 'pre- 
viously. The home visits permitted more spontaneous remarks and suggestions. 
Since the Head Start parent program had consisted primarily of home visits • 
with the mothers, it was decided to solicit evaluations only from the 
mothers of the Head Start population. 
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Parent Participation: 

A. Physicdlly-handicapfxDd class: Numerous options for part i c i pat i on by 
parents of the physically-handicapped class were listed on the evaluation 
form. All parents participated in many of the activities. Of the nineteen 
options for parents, no one participated in fewer than eleven and the highest 
number was seventeen. The mean was 13»6» 



Parents were also asked to rank the, four most valuable activities " 
from the nineteen listed; Among the five parents who ranked the Tour most 
helpful activities, the following four received the highest rating (calcu- 
lated by weightings according to their r^nk) : 

■ \ 

K Individual parent-staff conferences 

2. Classroom observation 

3. Printed materials regarding child's special needs 

Staff ass i stance wi th individual requests on location of 
community resources 

B. Head Start: Because of the home based approach selected for the 
Head Start population, there were fewer options for parental participation. 
Of rho r^'.' nvailable activities. M mothers participated in.no fewer 
nine being the iie mean was 7-3. 

In response to the i.jiikK.^, ine four moL . helpful activit'. . 
seven parents gave the following the highest rating (calculated by weight- 
ing according to their rank): 

1 . Home visits 

2. Home activities with child 

3. Printed materials about working with my child 
A... CI assroom. observat ion 

It is interesting to note that the highest rated act ivi ties , though d i fferent 1 y 
labeled, for both groups of parents still represent the individual attention 
of the staff to parent. 

One Head Start mother remarked ..."( the visits) made me want to do more 
myself for S, to help her learn." A parent of a physically handicapped child 
said, ..."The staff has provided a great deal of emotional support for me 
these past months. There is much comfort In the realization that there Is 
someone to answer my questions, listen to my problems, and share my fears 
and anxieties about B's future." ^ 

One hundred percent of parents responding In both groups felt there had 
been enough opportunities for part I cl pat Ion , In the program. 

Parent Perception of Program Results: 

A. Child Changes: All parents responding in both groups stated that 
their child had made Improvements or positive changes since entering the 
program. The tallies of changes noted In various areas as perceived by both 
parent groups are shown below; 

Head Start Rhys. Hand. 
N=7 N=7 

1. Language/communication 7 

2. Motor (large and small muscle coordination) 5 l\ 
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Head Start 


Phys. Hand. 






N=7 


N=7 


3.. 


Relationship with other children 


6 


6 




Relationships with f ami 1 y members 


7 


k 




Rf 1 a 1" i nn sh i D with other adults 


6 


. k 


6. 


Self-help (eating, dressing, toilet) 




7 


7. 


Reasoning problem solving 


5 


• 6 


8. 


At ten t i on 


5 


5 



it is interesting to note that generally more areas of improvement were 
noted by the Head Start parents. All Head Start parents perceived the 
language/communication and re 1 at i onsh i p w i th family members as areas of 
positive change. In addition, the interpersonal rel at ipnshi ps wi th children 
and adults as well as self-help skills were noted by six of the parents as 
being areas of Positive change. Changes perceived by parents were undoubted- 
ly relar- ' * 'he child's classroom experiences as well as by change in the 
home CMi; ;(i(i,t.,,i and the sever i ^"landicap. 

Although causal relationship cannot be claimed, the primary focus of 
the home visits was to foster greater parent-child interaction as a means 
of facilitating the child's learning. It is therefore gratifying to note 
that the positive changes percei ved by parents were in the areas chosen as 
parent program goals. , ' 

B. Parent Changes: Parents were asked to consider what they gained 
from participating in the program. ^ Again the-Head Start parents noted gains 
in more' areas for themselves than did the parents of the physically handi- 
capped. Because of the program, content differences, these items are listed 
•somewhat differently. Tallies are shown below:' 

HEAD START 

H of Parents Perceiving 



Content Areas ' ^ + Gains N=7 

Ideas about how my child Iqarns 6 

Ideas about how I can teach my child v 7 

Ways to handle child's behavior 7 

' Act ivi ties to do wi th my chi Id at home 7 

Knowledge about how important I am in my 

ch i 1 d ' s 1 earn i ng 6 

W£^ys to help my child do creative things 7 

Ways to help my ch-i^d talk more 5 

Ways to help my child feel good about himself 7 
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■PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CLASS 

Content Areas /'of Parents' Perceiving ' 

+ Gains N=7 

Knowledge of my clMld's abilities 6 

Knov/ledge of my child's special needs . ^ 7 

Greater acceptance of my child's unique 

abilities and disabilities 4 • ° 

Knowledge of my role in my child's growth 

and development ' 

Knowledge of how to work wi th my chl Id 6 

Knowledge of now to foster creativity 3 

Knowledge of services available to my child 6 

Knowledge.of ways to become a more effective 

='dvocate for my child ■ k ■ 

Program Jat is faction: All parents in both'groups indicated positive 
reactions by tnemselves and their children to the program. Parents felt 
the staff wai; we I I qua I i f i ed' and that parent staff communication was good. 
Ihey felt they have been given adequate orientation to the program" and ample 
opportunity to suggest new ideas during the year. 

One significant difference between the Head Star t ' group and. parents of 
physically-handicapped children was in response to the desire for rrore home 
activities. Five of Head Start niothers would have liked more home activities 
as contrasted to only two of the parents of phys i cr I I y- hand i capped . ' 

Two parents of the Phys i ca 11 y^Hand i capped class suggested adding "normal' 
model children. One family whose child was enrolled in the program for 
two months during the fall of 1976 expressed dissatisfaction with the amount 
ot structure in the program and subsequently moved their child to a regular 
day care program. a ' 

_ in the normal conversations with Head^Start mothers, several comments 
indicated the parents' satisfaction. 

..."(the program) made me feel like what I was doing was right. It 
gave me a lot of en I i ghtenment . . . s ince being with you all M is 
better able to communicate with me." ' 

..."It has made me become closer to my ch i I d i n unde rs tand i ng him." 
..."My child is now showing great interest in her work. ..and a great 

sense of responsibility not shown before the program started." 
..."The i.'-ogram is very helpful in teaching children the meaning oF 

self confidence and respons i b i I i ty . . . S is, I ike a different child. 

more creative and a good imagination." 
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In response to "he information that the program would not serve Head' 
Itr.irt children next /ear, but would only serve physically-handicapped, one 
Hc^ad 3tart parent said..."! don't warit them to cut the program out. It's 
a VJ-^'-.tc 'o let it go... It's not Ta i r for a child to have to be physically 
handicapped to get these services." 

FOR CHILDREN r PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

One additional goal of the project evaluation is in the are.i of adult-- 
child interaction to foster development of creativity and reasoning skills, 
't is anticipated that this area will be explored in the third year, and 
some guidelines developed for teacher-child and parent-child interaction 
strategies foi* facilitating development. The key question here is; 

- What strategies can be used in the classronw and ni- /> ^mr^ to f(^'-f t 
r -,:ati'^- nnd problem-solving b^'h.ivi 




evaluation: 1977-78 



During the third year of the Gifted-Handicapped Project, Carolyn 
Cal lahan, Evaluation Consu 1 tan t and Associate Professor at the University 
of Virginia, teaching in the areas of educational psychology and the educa- 
tion of the gifted, assisted the project staff in designing, implementing, 
and .interpreting the program evaluation component. Procedures were estab- 
lished for the" fol lowing program arenas and are described in this section:' 
Identification and Casefinding, Individual Ch i I d. Change, Curriculum Val i- 
c'ation, Statewide Consultation Network, Family Participation, and Di ' -mina- 
1 1 on 'and Training. The last part of this section, nnri' ' ' ' ' ' . , 
Notes," briefly discusses selector! proc* ! . ^ ^.j^ uulized. 

.uJA ."j.Uiy AiuJ CASL'FINDING 

. How accurate were the casefinding procedures in identifying gifted- ■ 
handicapped preschoolers? . 

During the third project year, out of forty-three referrals made to the 
project, eighty-eight percent were appropriate and eighty-four percent were 
actually served. The ten percent gain, in number of children served was 
probably because of the establishment of statewide consultation network. 
(The referral process is detailed in the Identification section pp.13). 

The question was raised as to whether or not the Project's identifica- 
tion procedures really selected children who. were di^^ferent from their peers. 
Three ..teachers-. in the field(.in a program for heari-.g impaired, a develop- 
.mental day care center f or mu 1 t i p ly-hand i capped , a-.d a United Cerebral Palsy 
center) who had g i f ted- hand icapped ch i 1 d ren participating in the project were 
asked to administer a Child Jehavior Inventory to ' the i r' g i f ted-hand icapped 
child(ren) as well as a random sample of other children in the same class- 
room. Jh^/Child Behavior Inventory consisted of ten scales drawn from Earl 
Shaffer's Classroom Behavior Inventory (see append i.x BB ) . The following 
scales were included because they seemed to be indicative of skills/traits 
that gifted-children would demonstrate (either positively or negatively): 
I Independence in Deciding, ||. Adventuresome, III: Assert i veness , IV. 
Independence in Doing, V. Dependence in Deciding, v I . Tearfulness, 
Creativity and Curiosity, VIII. Task Or i entat ion , IX. Extrovers ion , and 
X. Intelligent Behavior. Items were scored on the following scale: 1 = not 
at all, 2= very little,' 3 = somewhat, h = very. much (reverse scoring was 
done when appropriate).^ 

The gifted-handicapped children who had been selected by the project's 
identification procedures demonstrated a mean score that was 2.7 points higher 
than the moan score of the other children included in the random. sampl e. The 
scales on Intelligent Behavior (X) , Creat i vi ty and Curiosity (Vll), and Task 
Orientation (VI II), indicated the greatest difference in abilities between the 
gifted-handicapped and their handicapped peers. This information is described 
in the fol lowing Table A: 
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TABLE A 
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DIVIDUAL CHILD CHAJ'JGE 



What was the pattern of change for each individual child? 

Based on the experience of the first two- years of the project, the ca^e 
study approach was the means for reporting individual child change. Although 
eight children were served in the demonstration classroom, case studiec were 
developed for only four. Three children not included in the case studies had 
short-term placements for two days a week in the demonstration classroom from 
other agencies (a United Cerebral Palsy center, a residential home for handi- 
capped children, and a Head Start program). During the short-term placement 
(usually from one to three months), an individual educational program was 
developed for each child and consultation provided to the staff of the child's 
primary education program. ' 

The fourth child not included In the case studie-J was not testable upon 
acceptance Into the program because of the severity of the handicapping condi- 
tion. After working with the child for a year, a reliable response mode for 
communication had still not been established. In fact, 'the child's lack of 
progress indicated a possible cognitive delay. Since the child's family was 
moving out of state, project staff assisted them in locating an apprijpriate 
program by writing an individual educational plan that described a step by 
step procedure f.jr the development of an augmentative commun i car. ion system 
in order to intensify the child's future learning. 

Two types of information were collected to be included in the four select- 
ed case stud i es : 



Assessment 1 nformat ion 


Scales of the perceptions of parents, 
teachers, and children 


1. Pre-post developmental assess- 
ment using -"^the LAP administered 
by educational personnel . 

2. Pre-post standard lired testing 
administered by psychologist. 


1 . Pre-post Child Behavior 1 nventory 
completed by parents and teachers. 

2. Pre-post Self-Concept Inventory 
completed by the teachers inter- 
viewing the chl Id. 



The, case study format used, except for a few minor changes, is outlined on 
page 



AsQessrncnt Information: 

The pre-post developmental assessment information was gathered using the 
LAP-D and the p rescr i pt i ve LAP (instruments developed by the Chapel Hill Trail 
ing-Outreach Project) . Gains made could have been due to normal maturation o 
the child's ability to be tested as well as resulting from the children's 
educational program. Child number two in the case, studies demonstrated less 
gain, possibly due to frequent absences because of health problems. 
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The pre-post st)mdard:zed assessment done by a D.D.D.L. psychologist and 
student intern, demonfe^t rated notable gains in the children's rate, of develop- 
ment beyond the nine ninths gain which would normally be expected. In the 
fall, child number two and child number three, tested within the borderline 
range of intellectual functioning. Yet, 'in the late spring, they tested with- 
in the low average and average range. ■ Child number one tested within the 
bright normal range in the. fall, while testing in the superior ran'ge of in- 
tellectual functioning in the late bpring. In each case, the rate of mental 
development increased after the child's participation in the Gifted-Handicapped 
Program. , 

The Child Behavior Inventory: 

This instrument was drawn from, the Classroom Behavior Inventory developed 
by Schaefe.r, E., Aaronson, M. , and Edgerton, M. - The title of the Inventory 
and some of the items- were slightly altered in order to use it with both 
parents and teachers (see appendix BB) . Both parents (except for two fathers 
in'^the fall) plus the children's teachers f i i; 1 ed out the inventory in the 
fall and then again in late spring. It was hoped that by the end of the year 
the data would indicate greater congruency among the inother, father, and 
teacher in their percept ions' of ' the child. The other main objective for ad- 
ministering the Cfiild Behavior Inventory was to document a more pos i t i ve . per- 
ception of the children's abilities" on the part of parents and teacher by the 
end of the year. After plotting the pre-nost data, no conclusive change pat- 
terns emerged e i ther indicating greater congruency or a more pos i t i v^e percep- 
tion of the child's abilities. One factor that may have greatly influenced < 
the lack of . s ign i f i can t change in the data, was the fact that the four families 
involved in the demonstration program already had very positive perceptions of 
the i r ch i 1 dren' s ab i 1 i t ies upon entering the program in the fall . The fol low- 
ing sample graph gives an example of how the data was plotted on each child. 
Scale scores were computed by adding up the ratings of all the questions for 
each particular scale. A grid of the questions included in each of the ten 
scales is included with appendix BB. 



"The Classroom Beha\Mor Inventory was developed as a part of the Parent- 
Teacher Interaction and involvement Project funded by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with Earl S. Scf^aefcr, Ph.D. of the Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Center, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
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SAMPLE- GRAPH: 

CHILD, BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 

(child. #2) 
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Tk^ Self -Concept Inventory : 

The intent of t:his procedure was to measure improved self-concept in 
the children in the demonstration class room over the year. Early in the 
fall, the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Inventory {see-appendix CC) was mod- 
ified for preschoolers by changing vocabulary and eliminating difficult 
questions. After readmin i ster ing the modified inventory in the spring, 
the Gifted-Handicapped staff had serious new questions about the appropriat- 
ness of the inventory for severely physically handicapped children. Out 
of the seventy-six questions on the modified inventory, upon re-examination, 
twenty-seven of these questions seemed inappropr iate. To give an example, 
when a child wirh a sev^^re motor handicap answers yes to the question "I 
am slow in finishiiig my school work.", his response is realistic and appro- 
priate. The staff decided that the inventory needed to be further modi- 
fied before it could be a helpful indicator of positive self-concept with 
young handicapped children. 

. CASE STUDY: Steve M. 
Child ff] 

Steve is a fifty-nine month old boy who has participated in the Gifted- 
Handicapped Program on a full-time basis for the 1977-78 school year. He 
is an attractive child with big blue eyes anH ruffled light-brown hair who 
is handicapped by sp ina ; b i f ida , is paralyzed from the waist down, and is 
si ightly hydocyphal ic which has been al lev iated via a shunt. He has a 
parapodium and a walker winch permits him to walk around. Steve partici- 
pated in a nontessori preschool in California before his family moved to 
North Carolina and he began participating in the Gifted-Handicapped program 
Some of the reasons for hi^s referral to the program included his general 
alertness, participation in story telling of his favorite stor i es , i mag i na- 
give play with playdough, and his socialization skills. 

Family Background: 

The M. Family lives in Raleigh, North Carolina. The family includes 
Steve, his seven year old brother , father, an engineer at Environmental 
Protection Agency, and mother, a nurse, but currently a full-time housewife 
The family moved to this area from California in summer, . 1977 and was en- 
rolled in the program only during the,1977"*78 year. Their separation from 
extended family seems to have provided some needed time for consolidation 
of the nuclear unit apart, from extended family. 

The family has seemed to show a high degree of acceptance of the 
child's handicap and has demonstrated real ingenuity in making needed adapt 
tions and adjustments for his unique and special needs. They have been com 
mitted to helping him perform at an of) t irr^um level and have done many home 
activities to supplement his cl ass room exper I ence . 

These parents have had multiple experiences with Steve's surgery. 
They have become aggressive advocates for quality care for him. Because of 
her profession, mother has often returned Steve home soon after surgery and 
cared for him at home. . 
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Assessment Infovmatior: 



Steve was accepted into the program on the basis of referral Informa- 
tion, parent interview, and an informal teacher evaluation. Unfortunately 
his handicapping condition resulted in frequent illnesses throughout the 
year. Surgery for a dislocated hip prevented his attendance the last tWo 
weeks of school. Even on the days that Steve was present, there v;ere marked 
differences in his performance. On some days he would be very alert and 
responsive, and on other days very sluggish and tired. His mother kept 
him home occasionally on days when he was just too tired to work. These 
factors. had an effect on Steve's testing performance. 



Test 

Administered 



LAP 



P re-Test 



C.A. 



^9 
Mos, 



Resul ts 



(dev. Ages) 
Fine Motor 
^8 mos. 

Fine Motor 
Writing 
^8 mos. 

Soc ia 1 
5^ mos. 

Cogn i t i ve 
^5 mos. 

Language 
hi mos. 



Post-Test 
C.A. Resul ts 



57 
Mos. 



(Dev. Ages) 
F i ne cMotor 
56 mos. 

Fine Motor 
Wr i t ing 
60 mos . 

Soc ial 
60 mos. 

Cogn i t i ve 
51 mos. 

Language 
. 50 mos . 



Time 
Lapsed 



8 

mos . 



Change 



+8 

+ 12 

+6 
+6 
+8 



Stanford 
Binet 

I n tel 1 I gence 
Sea 1 e 



^9 
Mos, 



Mental Age 
of hi mos. 
i nd i ca 1 1 ng 
border II ne 
Intel lectual 
f unct ion i ng 



56 

Mos, 



Mental age 
of 55 mos. 
within the 
average 
range 



7 

mos < 



+6 

mos . 
add i t Ion 
a 1 gain 
In men- 
tal . age 



Child's Behavior in the Classroom 'Environment: ^ 

Classroom activities conducted Monday through Thursday from 8-30 - 1-00 
included circle time. Individualized and developmental activities, unit ac- 
tivities, free play and gross motor time, music and arts. Steve particularly 
enjoyed the other people in the classroom, and demonstrated caring and sensi- 
tivity to their needs. To give an example, one day one of Steve's classmates 
fell and hurt her knee. The next morning when she came into" the classroom ' 
Steve s.first. question to her was "How is your. knee?" He loved to please ' 
others and also had a good sense of humor. Two of his favorite activities 
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were singing and listening to stories. He could describe and recount much 
of a story after hearing it. 



■ After a visit to the classroom from an athletic handicapped man in a 
wheelchair, Steve'became quite inspired to strengthen his muscles. His 
father got him weights to 1 ift and by the end of the year, he could 1 i t- 
erally pick himself up in his parapodium, using the strength of his arms and 
his walker, in moving from place to place. He also was able to throw and 
catch a ba 1 1 . 

Steve's fine motor skills improved tremendously over the year. He could 
draw and cut out shapes, draw a detailed house, and print his first name and 
a few other letters, because of his physical impa irment , Steve ' s self-help 
skills were limited, but he was able to feed himself, pour from a pitcher, 
wash his own face and hands and zip and unzip. In cognitive and language 
development, Steve could count seven objects, put together twe 1 ve piece 
puzzles, obey commands using four prepositions, answer function questions, 
name his drawings, and classify objects into categories. 

Steve seemed to do his best work in a one-to-one situation. He attempt- 
ed tasks when asked, but when left on his own, his attention would wander to 
what others were doing in the classroom. 

One of his particular interests was sports, act i v i t i i.7S , Steve could 
label all sports equipment and enjoyed watching and participating when possible 
in any sport event. ; 

Family. Participation: 

This fami ly attended parent- teacher conferences , conpleted forms re- 
quested and attended the initial orientation meeting at the beg i nn i ng of the 
year. There was informal feedback between ^ pa rent and teacher with regularity. 
Though ithe mother attended a few mothers' meetings at the beginning of the 
year, she preferred not to participate extensively. The couple did not at- 
tend'any of the family functions. The mother did not volunteer in the class 
room on a regular basis. The mother indicated her felt need to withdraw from 
parent groups in which she had previously held a leadership role. Program^ 
staff tried to respect her right to remain as uninvolved as she chose. This 
was the .only couple that did not become a part of the strong fellowship groufD 
that develope'cl among the parents. ^\ 

Future Placement: \ "" . 

The parents and staff decided that Steve needed to be in a kindergarten 
class in a special school for handicapped ch i 1 dren where he would receive in- 
tensive physical, occupational, and speech and language therapy weekly. He 
would also receive more individualized teaching of readiness skills with a teach 
er pupil ratio of 1:4 in order to prepare him for a mainstreamcd setting. 
An I.E. P. conference was held involving the personnel from the special school 
in planning for Steve's needs for next year.o His parents particularly 
' requested assistance in teaching Steve how to dress and undress himself in 
order to increase his independence. 
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CASE STUDY: Barbara N. 
Child //2 



Barbara is a very bright forty-five month old girl who has participated 
m the Gifted-Handicapped- Project on a part-time basis for the .last half of ' 
last year and on a fulltime basis for this school year 1977-78. Barbara had ■ 
been in excellent health until a necessary surgical intervention for a cranio- 
phargngioma at eighteen months, which resulted in total blindness and injury 
to the pituitary gland controlling growth. She is an adorable, chubby child 
with honey-blonde hair and big brown eyes. Before participating in the Gi-fted- 
Handicapped Program, Barbara and her mother attended the IhfSnt Treatment 
Group at the Division for Disorders of Development and Learning two mornings 
a week. Because of her exceptional ab i 1 i t i es ( i nc 1 ud i ng a large vocabulary 
refined tactile sense, and high socialization skills), the Infant Treatment 
Group staff referred her to the Gifted-Handicapped Program. 

Family Background: 

The N. family are residents of Hillsborough, N. C. , a small historic 
town. The family includes Barbara, a brother, age seven, father who runs a 
bookkeeping business with his brother and mother, who is a full-time house- 
wife. Both extended families live in the immediate area so that much of the 
fmaily social life revolves around family contacts. Both parents are gre- 
garious and this friendliness is reflected in Barbara's outgoing personality. 

Since Barbara was a norma! child until eighteen months of age, the family 
has had a relatively short time to accomodate to her handicap. They have 
shownunusuaK abi 1 ity to accept the exigencies caused by her condition. They 
were informed that her chance of recovery from surgery was ten percent, there-' 
fore they feel fortunate to have seen her recover and function so well. Her 
complex medical needs due to pituitary deficiencies require regular medication 
which IS both expensive and demanding. They have shown remarkable coping 
skills and have not succumbed to the temptation to spoil her. Both parents 
have been committed to meeting her needs but have refused to indulge her and 
have thereby given her exceptional independence and good' interpersonal skills. 

Assessment Information: 



Test 

Admin i s tered 


Pr 
C.A. 


e-Tes t 

Resul ts 


Po 
C.A. 


st-Test 

Resul ts 


Time 
Lapsed 


Change 


LAP 


37 

Mos. 


(Dev. Ages) 
Fine Motor 
37 mos . 

Language/ 
Cogn f t i ve 
66 mos. 

Gross Motor 
^8 mos.. 


Mos. 


(Dev. . Ages) 
Fine Motor 
60 mos. 

Language/ 
Cognitive 
72 mos. 

Gross Motor 
Not Adminis- 
tered 


7- mo s 


+ 23 
mos . 

+ ■ 6 
mos . 
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Assessment Information: 



Tests 


Pre- 


-Test 


Post- 


-Test 


T ime 




Admi n i.s tered 


C.A. 


Resul ts 


C.A. 


Resul ts 


Lapsed 


Change 




37 


Mental age 




Mental age 


8 mos . 


+ 10 


Interim 


mos . 


of ^9 mos . ■ 


mos . 


of 67 mos . 




mos. ad- 


Hayes Binet 




within the 




within the 




d i t ional 


Intel 1 igence 




br ight norm- 




super ior 




gain in 


Test for the 




al age of 




range of 




mental 


Blind 




Intel 1 i- 




i ntel 1 i- 




age 






gence 




gence 






Maxr 1 e 1 a 


3d 


bocial age 




Not , ad- 






Buchno 1 z 


mos . 


or. mos . 




ministered 






Soc i a 1 Ma~ 




yytn pe 1 




• 






tu r i ty 




cen tile for 










Scale for 




b 1 1 nd ch 1 1 d- 










y 1 1 nci K re- 




ren her age. 










schoo 1 ers 










> 




Vineland 


36 


Social age 


kk 


Social age 


8 mos. 


+ 11 


Soc ia i 


mos . 


of hT. mos. 


nros . 


of 61 mos. 




mos. ad- 


Matur i ty 




75th percent- 




90th per- 




d i t ional 


Scale 




i 1 e compared 




cent i 1 e 




gain in 






to gifted 




compared to 




social 






ch i Idren her 




s ighted 




age 






age 




ch i Idren 














her age 







Child's Behai^iov in the Classroom Environment: 

FrofT; January CO June, 1977, Barbara attended the Gifted-Handicapped 
Class tv^o morninas a week on an irregular basis. This school year, she parti- 
cipated regularly Monday through Thursday from 8:30 - 1:00. Classroom ac- 
tivities i?)cludeu: circle time, individualized and developmental activities, 
unit activities, free play and gross motor time, music, and art. Barbara 
particutariy enjoyed music and singing. She easily learned words -.and motions 
to songs from teachers snd records. Because of her talent in. music, her mother 
started faking her to violin lessons, using the Suzuki method. In her violin 
group, the' instructor commented that Barbara was progressing better than any 
of the other children, who were sighted. Barbara was a very outgoing child 
engaging easily in conversation with adults and children alike. She had an 
amazing ability to identify people and objects with her hands. 

In skill development, Barbara's motor skills were exceptional, consider- 
ing her handicap. She could run, balance on one foot, throw a ball , and ride 
a tricycle. She was confident in locomotion with physical or verbal prompting^. 



. In fine motor /wHting tasks, she demonstrated excellent finger dexterity 
and could string beads, lace, place pegs in holes, builu with blocks, and 
.imitate the H stroke and a cross (+) and copy a circle. The last four months 
of the school year, a volunteer blind c'ollege student worked with Barbara on 
Braille readiness tasks once a week. While Barbara's self-help skills were 
age appropriate, her language and cognitive abilities were above average. 
She coulJ complete opposite analogies, define object function, name body parts 
use prepositions correctly, count 1-10, and demonstrate 1:! correspondence 
with six beads. She was attentive to verbal and directive cues as well as 
tactile ones in the midst of learning a task. 

When Barbara was interested in what she was doing, she would play or 
work independently for long periods of time. She enjoyed working in a one 
to one situation with the teacher and was very persistent in completing tasks 
She often approached new activities in a game- like way. If she didn't know 
the correct answer to a question, she would sometimes make up a nonsensical 
response to fool the teacher. Barbara was a delightful, imaginative child 
with great curiosity and an eagerness to learn. 

Family Participation: 

The N.. fami ly participated in the Gifted-Handicapped Program for one full 
year and part of another. Though she was. enrolled during January of 1977, 
Barbara's and family illnesses prevented her attendance on a very regular' 
basis. Attendance was more regular during 1977-78. Mother has been a regular 
participant in the^mothers' meetings and has both contributed and gained from 
the group. Both parents have been interested and responsive to the ch i 1 d ' s ' 
needs and project requests. They purchased a violin for Barbara following 
her introduction by the Suzuki method during 1977-78. Mother has sought and 
followed through with additional opportunities for Barbara such as horseback 
riding lessons and acrobatics. 

Future Placement: 

Since all of Barbara's preschool experience had been with handicapped 
children, the project staff and her parents decided that it was crucial to 
expose her to a preschool experience with norma 1 ch i 1 d ren . Fortunately 
tinere was a new non-profit half-day preschool program beginning that was 
directed by a special educator. The director, who was reserving four of 
sixteen slots for handicapped ch i 1 dren , , was delighted with- the prospect of 
having Barbara participate in their preschool' ( teacher-ch i 1 d ratio of \ -.k) . 

The following agencies participated in Barbara's I. E. P. conference 
planning to meet her special needs: (sBe appendix Z ) parents, preschool 
program for next year. Exceptional Chi I'd Coordinator from the school district 
that would serve Barbara the following .year, representatives from N. C Divi- 
sion for the Blind and the Gifted Handicapped Project. It was decided that 
Barbara 'would attend the normal preschooPprogram three days a week and re- 
ceive training in mobility and Braille from special instructors from N C 
Division for the Blind the other two days. The public schools in the mean- 
time would find special training for Ba;-bara's kindergarten teacher for 
iy79-aO in-order to be ready to meet the ,,cha 1 1 enge of giving her an appro- 
priate education in her neighborhood school. 



CASE STUDY: Kent K. 



Child #3 



Kent is a sixty-four month old boy who has participated in the Gifted^ 
Handicapped Program for the 1977" 78 school year. He is^an attractive blond 
child who has a congenital def orm i ty , ■ d i agnosed as Metatropic Dwarfism, re- 
sulting in severe bone abnormalities. His only form of independent locomo- 
tion presently is in a four wheel walker. Because of spinal fusion, he 
has no movement of his neck from side to side, and due to the shortness of 
his arms, his arm movement is very restricted, although he can touch mid- 
line. Kent was served by a program for handicapped children in Connecticut 
from age three until the family moved to North Carolina in the summer of 
1977. He was referred to the Gifted-Handicapped Program because of his 
ability to learn rapidly and utilize a large vocabulary for a child his age. 

Family Background: 

The K. family lives in Cary, North Carolina which is a suburb of 
Raleigh and adjacent to the Research Triangle Area wherp father is employed 
at I. B. M. The family consists of Kent, a sister, seven years old, father, 
and mother who is a full-time housewife. The family moved to. North Carolina 
from New England during 1977 and have no extended family in the south. Con- 
sequently, they have primarily looked to their own resources for meeting 
their social and emotional needs. 

Since Kent has had numerous hospital experiences, the mother, who has 
spent much time there with him, has become very knowledgeable of his complex 
medical problems. She has also' become an aggressive advocate for adequate 
services for her son. Both parents are attentive and supportive to the child 
without being indulging. 

Though the trauma of the unusual medical conditions with its attendant 
psychological and financial (much of which I.B.M. has underwritten) stresses 
have posed severe pressures on the family, the have emerged with impressive 
family solidarity following a divorce and remarriage. Within the last two 
years, the mother has experienced a meaningful religious conversion which 
has given the whole Family spiritual resources. 

Assessment Information: 

Kent was enrolled in the project in September, 1977 on the basis of in- 
formal teacher observation and evaluation and parent interview. In October, 
he,.received an interdisciplinary two day evaluation by the D. D. D. L. staff 
including medicine, psychology, occupational therapy, pedodontics, nutrition, 
pediatric-audiology., psychiatry and speech and language. Social work and 
special education informatipn was con tr i bu ted by the Gifted-Handicapped staff 
"^t-ULhjs time, Kent demonstrated normal cognitive and affective functioning 
v^ith advaTTise^ language and visual perception skills. 

In the following pre-post testing data, in the developmental assessment, 
Kent scp.red at the top of the scales in two areas, and therefore showed 



no improvement because the scales did not assess his additional skills, 
cognitive counting, he moved from items at a 5^ month level to items at 
72 moths level, which was his largest gain. 



In 

the 



Tests 

Administered 


Pr 
C.A. 


e-Tes t 

Resu 1 ts 


Pos 
C.A. 


t-Tes t i ime 
Resul ts Lapse 


Change 




56 
mos 


(Dev. Ages) 
Fine Motor 
60 mos . 

Fine Motor 
Wr i t i ng 
5^ mos. 

0 ogn 1 L 1 ve 
Ma tch i ng 
72 mos. 

Cogn i t i ve 
Coun t i ng 
5^ mos. 

Cogn i t i ve/ 
Language 
Naming 
7 2 mo 5 . 


63 

mos . 


(Dev. Ages) 
Fine motor 

rr mos . 

DO mos. 

Fine Motor 
Wr i t i ng 
60 mos. 

Cognitive 
Ma tch i ng 
72 mos. 

Cogn i t i ve 
Coun t i ng . 
72 mos . 

Cogn i t i ve 
Language 
Nami ng 
72 mos*. 


+ 6- 

+ 6 
0 

+ 18 
0 


Stanford 
Binet 

Intel 1 i gence 
Scale 


55 

mos . 

/ 


Mental age 
'' of 57 mos. 
in the av- 
erage' range 
of in tel 1 i - 
gence 


62 

mos . 


Mental age 71 
of 7 1 mos . . mos . 
still in the 
average range 
of intel 1 i- 
gence but 
demonstrat i ng 
increased 
rate of dev- 
elopment 


9 

mos . 

add i t ion- 
al gain 
in M.A. 



Child ^ s Behavior in the Classroom Environment: 

V. 

: Classroom^ctivi ties conducted four mornings a week from 8:30 - 1:00 
included circle time, individualized and deve 1 opmen ta 1 activities, unit 
-activities, free play, gross motor time, music, and art. 

Kent initially seemed reserved and very matter-of-fact, interested \n 
"working hard" on tasks. As he became more familiar with the classroom en 
vironment, he began to reUx,^ talk and relate his experiences easily, and 
play with the other ch i 1 dren He was very articulate about his needs with 
both teachers and peers and over. the year began developing an ability to 
express his feelings. For example, in the beg i nn ing of the year during 



circle, Kent would always say he was feeling "good". By the end of. the year 
when prompted, he would express his real feelings (e.g., angry, sad, tired, 
happy) and explain why he was feeling that way. Because of his extreme vul- 
nerability, (he couldn't catch himself if pushed over ), Kent was apprehensive 
of other children i n i t i a 1 1 y , un t i 1 he felt he could anticipate thei r actions., 
because of Kent's parents' commitment to mainstreaming , attention was • 
given during the last couple months of school to decreasing his teacher de- 
pKindence and Increasing his ability to work independently. For example. The • 
teachers s tructured s i tuat ions where Kent would have to complete a task with 
another child without teacher assistance. He was also encouraged to request 
assistance, when appropriate, from other children, rather that the teacher. 

Kent was very. alert and learned easily. In language development and 
-^-pvereading skills^ he could quickly absorb and use new vocabulary, sound out 
initial consonants of words, and rhyme words. He particularly enjoyed the 
Aimes Prereading kit, and could do all the activities by. himself at the^end of 
the school year. Because of his restricted range of motion, fine motor 
manipulatipn was difficult for Kent. Yet,, he was able to develop effective 
strategies for such tasks as puzzle completion (using a wooden long arm) and 
bead stringing. He had good control of a large magic marker and could write 
his entire name and copy aj/l of the letters of the alphabet. Kent particu- 
larly enjoyed drawing a p/rson , g i vi ng much attention to the detail. A few. 
examples of cognitive tasks Kent could perform included: telling time on 
the hour and half hour, matching numerals to set up to 12, telling the source 
of actions, and understanding concepts of less and more. in his walker, Kent 
could participate in games like hi^e and seek and red rover. He- could also 
throw a ball and was working on catching a ball. 

Kent-had a very long attention span anc/ was very persistent in completing 
a.tas-k. He wa^^ery serious about working at school and motivated to attempt 
tasks. Creafrve play and pretending eictivities were very d i f f i cu 1 1 for Kent 
at the begmning of the year. He also did not seem to see humor in non- 
sensical statements. As the year progressed, Kent was able to participate 
more easily in creative play'and appreciated as well as initiated humorous 
statements (e.g., Kent .nade up siMy nicknames for all the teachers and other 
children in the classroom). 

Family Participation: ' • • ■ 

This family was a participant in the program during \311-1^ academic 
year. The family participated regularly in most activities. Father's work 
schedule was limiting. The geographic location of this family wa^s central 
fo.r the program participants and their home was the meeting place for three 
"pot luck" dinners. They hosted these with g rac i ousness . Mother chose not 
to work in the classroom, but she attentively monitored her child's progress 
and services. This mother's nu r tur i ng qua 1 i t i es and aggressiveness made her 
3 natural leader in the parent group. Kent's parents also made the decision 
to mainstream him and took an active role prov i d i ng 1 i a i son between the 
Gifted-Handicapped Program and the public ?^>chools. 

Future Placement:- ..... 

To facilitate Kent ' s ki ndergar ten placement in his neighborhood school, 
the project staff organ ized an I . E. P. planning conference, held at that school 
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involving central office and local school personnel, Kent's mother and pro- 
ject s tafr . p I ans for the coming year included: 1) ramps for all school 
entrances, 2) special training sessions for the teachers, 3) a request for 
an additional full-time instructional aide to assist in the classroom, k) 
transportation to and from school, 5) on-going consultation when needed 
from Kent's physical therapist and the, G i f ted-Hand i capped staff, 6) special 
materials and equipment for the classroom, and 7) a special orientation 
.about Kent to the other children in the classroom. Kent's parents and the 
project staff are currently exploring the possibility of securing a motor- 
ized wheelchair. This wheelchair would give Kent independent mobility 
permitting much more self-directed participation in the classroom. The staff 
felt that^the motorized wheelchair would help increase Kent's self-confidence 
in a ma ins t reamed setting. 

A CASE STUDY: Abigail R. 
Child 

Abigail, is a sixty-three month old girl who has participated in the 
Gifted-Handicapped Program for three years, one day when she was three, and 
three days a week when she was four and five. This last year at age five 
she also participated in a regular church preschool program for two days a . 

. week. She is a. petite, cute blond child whose head is somewhat small in 
proportion to her body due to microcephaly. Abigail has been diagnosed as 
having partial bl inoi s.s associated with microphthalmus and complete retinal 

•detachment bilaterally. Al though her vision is severely impaired, she can 
use It for ambulation and close observation. She also has a moderate delay ' 
in gross motor development. Prior to Abigail's enrollment in the Gifted- 
Handicapped Program, an Early I ntervent ion Project served Abigail and her 
mother through ht)ine v i s i ts and group sessions ones a week. A social worker 
for the blind also provided invaluable resources to the R. family at this 
time. Abigail was referred after an extensive evaluation at D.D.D.L. to 
the Uifted-Handicapped Project because of her high language abilities and 
her advanced level of social competence in comparison to other visually im- 
paired children her "age. 

Family Background: 

The R. family, residents of Raleigh, North Carolina, consists of Abigail 
age five, one sister, age seven, father, a salesman of annuities and mother ' 
who IS a former. teacher, but currently a full-time housewife. The home is 
stable, warm and loving. Parents are friendly. and family oriented. Both 
parents are active in church and civic affairs and have assumed leadership 
rolesin these activities. Extended family lives within an hour's drive 
and ties are c 1 ose and mean i ngfu 1 . Fam 11 y .ad j us tmen t to Ab i ga i 1 ' s handicap 
has been complicated by the unpredictable and multiple nature of the limits 
imposed hyher condition. The early diagnosis of bl indness has .been modified 
by h.er obviou^ vision that seems to- fluctuate daily. Her seizure control and 
cognitive development have also been irregular and have made appropriate ex- ' 
pectations difficult for the parents to formulate. The family demonstrates 
flexibility and resiliency in. their daily coping with the current needs as 
best they can be evaluated. The family has given Abigail valuable social 
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Assessment Infoimatioyi : 



During the three years of working with Abigail, it soon became obvious 
to the project staff that she was a child who did not perform well in a 
testing situation. She would demonstrate skills i n . i nteract i ng with her 
peers, that she would not do in a direct teaching-testing situation. Al- 
though Abigail's language skills remained proficient, it became apparent 
that she had some other learning difficulties with abstract concepts. The 
fact that her visual ability varied greatly from day to day and was vary in- 
consistent, seemed to affect her cognitive performace. These factors need 
to.be considered in interpreting Abigails assessment information. 



Tests Pre-Test Post-Test Time 
Adiiiinistered ' C.A. Results C.A. Results Lapsed Change 



(Dev. Ages) 
Fine Motor 
^9 mos. 


62 

mos . 


(Dev. Ages) 
Fine Motor 
k3 mos. 


8 mos . 


0 


Cognj t i ve 
k3 mos. 




Cogn i t i ve 
5^ mos. 




+ 5 
mos . 


Language 
k2 mos. 




Language 
5^ mos. 




+ 12 
mos . 


Social 
50 mos. 




Social 
52 mos. 




+ 2 
mos . 



Interim Hayes 
Binet In- 
tel 1 i gence 
Test for the 
Bl ind 



5h 


Mental age of 


62 


Mental age of 8 mos . 


+ k 


mos . 


39 nfios. with- 


mos . 


51 mos. with- 


mos . 




in the border- 




. in the low 


add i - 




1 i ne range of 




average range 


t ion- 




Intel 1 ectual 




of Intel 1 i- 


al 




funct ion ing 




gence 


gain 



The Child's Behavior in the Classroom Environment: 

_ , . . , . . . ... . . . 

Classroom activities conducted four months a week during the third"^year 
of the project v^ere very similar to the previous year including: circle 
time, individual ized. activities, developmental activities, uni t act i v i t i es , 
free play, gross motor time, music and art. Abigail was particularly gifted 
in music, learning the words and tunes to new songs with amazing speed. She 
assisted the' teachers in helping the other ch i 1 dren 1 earn new songs. In 
relation to her peer s , Ab i ga i 1 showed remarkable sensitivity, always willing 
to assist-^the more severely handicapped children. She was a playful child 
with a good imagination and story-telling ability. 

In terms of skill development, Abigail made much progress during the^ 
school year. Her gross motor skills were within the normal range including 
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running, riding a tricycle, balancing on one foot for five seconds, throw- 
ing a ball, and dancing to music, in spite of her visual handicap. Due to 
her visual impairment, fine motor activities were difficult for her, al- 
though by the end of the year she could draw a circle, string small beads, 
build block towers, and cut across a piece of paper. Her cognitive skills 
showed improvement and included: the ability to make opposite analogies, 
count three objects, match and name coiors, and define objects and describe 
their function. 



Abigail participated actively in group activities. When interested in 
an activity (like legos or puzzles), she would spend long periods of time 
working by herself. If Abigail was not interested in a direct teaching situa- 
tion, she would become distractible and attempt to change the subject. She 
seemed to learn bes t i nd i rect 1 y through structured play, when she didn't 
feel like she had to be performing. 

Family Participation: 

This fami ly participated in the Gifted-Handicapped Program for three 
years. They were interested, cooperative and very supportive to the staff. 
Mother worked as a regular and valuable volunteer in the classroom for one 
day a week during most of two years. -^hey gave many hours of time toward the 
development of project media in which their child and family was used for a 
case study. Through their project contacts and board participation, both 
parents have become interested in pursuing an expanded role as advocates for 
needs of hand^icapped children. 

Planning for Future Placement: 

After much deliberation and investigation of resources, the project 
staff and parents decided that Abigail needed to be placed in a kindergarten 
preparatory class which w^ould provide her with more individualized instruct- 
ion and specialized curriculum than would typically be available in a main- 
streamed kindergarten setting. Going from the Gifted-Handicapped Class with 
six children and two teacners'to a class of fourteen cfiildren and two teachers 
would be a good interim step in preparing Abigail to be ma instreamed. This 
special program fortunately was located in the neighborhood elementary school 
that her sister already attended. In the, I. E. P. conference, plans were 
made to intensify auditory and tactial training for Abigail to facilitate her 
lea rn ing process . 
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CURRICULUM VALIDATION 



Many research studies have indicated that the effectiveness of a particu- 
lar curriculum approach is greatly influenced by the specific teacher imple- 
menting the curriculum. Nevertheless, project staff decided to implement the 
following procedures in an attempt to verify whether the curriculum actually 
facilitated the kinds of behaviors with teachers and child intended (discussed 
in curriculum Model section, pp. ). 

Observation of Classroom Behaviors: 

Is there an increase in the ability of the children to engage in activi- 
ties at higher levels of Bloom's Taxonomy? 

The project curriculum being developed was designed to enable teachers 
to structure activities at higher cognitive levels on Bloom's taxonomy. There- 
fore it was expected that the children who had been exposed to this curriculum, 
would be more able to engage in higher level activities (presuming that they 
were, in situations in which the activity and the questions warranted such a 
response). To test this hypothesis, the demonstration classroom was video- 
taped on eight randomly selected days in the fall and eight randomly selected 
times in the spring. The responses of the students were coded on the Florida 
Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior (see appendix DD) which categorized the verbal 
responses of the children into the various levels of Bloom's taxonomy. Ttie 
results of these observations are presented in Table B. Unfortunately, the 
particular activities which were implemented on those days were primarily 
demonstrations or construction activities requiring very little verbal response 
from the children. Thus, the number of responses which could be coded accord- 
ing to this taxonomy were very few for many tapes. However, it should be noted 
that there was a decrease in the number and percentage of responses at the 
higher levels of the taxonomy. 

TABLE B 

Observation of Classroom Activities 



Knowledge 
Comprehens ion 
App 1 i cat i on 



Fal 1 

k8 (56%) 
38 {hk%) 



Spr i ng 

12 {26%) 
28 {G5l) 
^■ 3 ( 



Anal y s i s 
Synthes i s 
Evaluat ion 



h ( 3%) 



The number of manipulative and art activi ties done with the children 
was typical for a preschool program. This fact raised questions about the 
effectiveness of uf,ing a scale that depended completely on verbal responses 
to determine the level of children's performance (see Research Ndtes) . 
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Some of the activities taped seemed by the raters to be highly structured 
Because of a limited classroom space and the sensitivity of the teachers to 
the extreme vulnerability of two of the children to free movement on the part 
of the other children, curriculum unit time seemed to settle, into a space - 
usually around the table. Most of the taped activities were taking place ag- 
round the table, and consequently were more teacher directed than would have 
occurred in a less structured physical setting. Nevertheless, the information 
from the videotapes suggested that the nature' of activities for gifted child- 
ren should be re-examined in light of two facts: 1) these children needed 
to be encouraged to develop more abstract thinking through their verbal skills 
and 2) the construction activities needed to permit more creat i vi ty and syn- 
thesis. ' ^ 

i 

A comparison of the levels of the activ^ities chosen on ttie days which 
were videotaped (as specified in the curriculum guide) are g,-iv^n below: 

fjLLL" Spri ng -'- 

Knowledge 3 Knowledge 2 

• Comprehension 2 Comprehension 0 

Application 2 Application 2 

Analysis 2 Analysis * 2 

Synthesis ' 0 Synthesis,. 2 ^ . 

Evaluation^ 0 Evaluation .1 

"'-On one day more than one activity was completed. 

Although this represents only a small sample of the total activities of 
the program, it would seem to indicate that more of the activities aimed at 
developing higher level thinking processes were implemented in the sprir.g than 
in the fall as intended by projact staff. 

Teacher Talk - Child Talk: 

Is there a decrease in the proportion of ^teacher-talk to child talk over 
the year? 

One stated goal of the project was the reduction of -teacher talk and an 
increase in pupil talk in the classroom through implementation of the curricu- 
lum. To examine the degree to which this goal was a^ieved, a behavioral ob- 
servation of the classroom seemed warranted. The demonstration classroom was 
videotaped eight times in the spring. Fifteen minute periods were chosen 
during which some speci f i c act i y i ty suggested by the curriculum guide was on- 
going. The tapes were viewed for five minutes each by an observer who had no 
knowledge of the purpose of the .study or the dates on which the tapes .were 
made At the end of each ten second interval, the observer noted whether the 
teacher or a child was speaking .(if anyone was speaking). The results of 
each session are presented in Table M. In both fall and spring, approximately 
two-thirds of the talking is done by teachers. The large number of demonstra- 
tion activities would partially account for this large discrepancy. The other 
important factor to consider in i n terpreta t i ng this data, was a change of 
personnel mid-year, with the assistant teacher becoming the heod teacher and 
a new assistant teacher coming into the program. it is likely that in assum- 
ing a new role,- the new head teacher would have been more anxious to direct 



the teaching situation. Conceivably, if data like this was taken over a 
year's time (with. no role changes), a teacher would become more comfortable 
with the curriculum approach, and permit the learning to be more self- 
directed. The data taken did indicate that most of the questions posed by 
the teachers required only one word nam i ng . responses and that more attention 
should be paid to activities which require more complex verbal responses 
from the ch i 1 dren. 

TABLE C 

Frequency of Teacher/Pupil Talk in Demonstration Classroom 

o 

Fa 1 1 Spring 



Teacher 


Child 


Teacher 


Chi Id 


]k 


" 9 


17 


6 


16 


6 


22 


0 : 


20 


9 


22 


13 ^ 


23 


13 


,19 


h 


19 


13 


13 


]k 


19 


. 9 


17 


10 


21 


8 


1 1 


5 


13 


7 


2k 


1 1 


1^*5 (67^o) 


7h {3kl) 


U5 (69°^) 


63 (31? 



Judges' Logical Vevijication: 

."V) oucsiile Judges calegovize activities, in the cuvriculm at the same 
level of Bloom's Taxonomy as the developers of the curviculwn did? 

One question raised as part of this evaluation was the degree to which 
the activities developed as part of the project curriculum would be catego- 
rized by outside judges at the level of Bloom's Taxonomy designated by the 
developers of the curriculum.. In order to examine this question, two groups 
of individuals were presented with randomly selected activities from the . 
curriculum indas ed to categorize each activity as knowledge, comprehension, 
applicoii' , analysis, synthesis or evaluation. The first group (Group I) 
of individuals was composed of .five teachers who had participated in a work- 
shop designed to explain Bloom's Taxonomy plus the staff. of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Project all but one of whom had not participated in the develop- ^ 
ment of the activities. The other group (Group II) was comprised of students 
at the University of Virginia who had been enrolled in a course where the 
concepts had been explained or faculty at the University of Virginia. 

The results of the categor izat ioi nrfivity are presented in Table D 
only twelve of the thirty activities were lategorized by at least half 6f 
Group I in the same category as that designated by the curriculum designers. 
A majority of the other group (Group 11) categorized sixteen of the activities 
in the same category as those designated in the guide.'. Fifteen activities 
were "correctly" categorized by the majority of the total group. (See Table 
E.)- A close look at the table reveals some interesting trends. Firsts Knowl 
edge and evdluation items seemed to be clearly categorized and in agreement 
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with des ignated . categories. Although the m i dd 1 e ca tegor i es seemed more easily 
confused, most of the " i ncorrect" responses were at levels very close to the 
given level. Note, for example, that even through only four of the total group 
placed number two in the category application, seven placed it in analysis 
and two placed it in comprehension. 

In summary, it would seem that even though there does not seem to be 
complete agreement on placenfient of a given activity at some level of the 
-Taxonomy, there does appear to be a distinction in the activities between 
those categorized as low leivel, middle level and high level activities. There 
are some items, however, whjch genera ted widely desparate responses, suggest- 
ing a need for the staff to ; recons i der the classification of the activities 
and the clarity of the activities punposes. 

Ohe of the frequent comments made by persons asked to sort the activities 
into the^ various levels of the Taxonomy was the degree to which diversity in 
implementation of an activity could result in mu 1 1 i p 1 e c 1 ass i f i ca t ions . For. 
example, many of the construction activities could either be synthesis activi- 
yties (if students v/ere al lowed to use original ideas) or simple comprehension 
activities (if students simply carry out instructions given by the teacher). 
These comments would suggest that there is a need to include in the curricu- 
lum guide a discussion of the Taxonomy and the ways • i n vvh i ch a particular ac- 
tivity (although designed at one level)- may be implemented at many levels 
depending on the types of .questions posed, the freedom of choice, etc. 

This comment might also account for the lack of agreement among judges 
in classifying the activities. That is, a given individual might imagine 
the implementation at a higher level than another individual. 
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CURRIC ULUH 1/ALIDATIQN STUDY " = Correct Answers 



ITEM 


CORRECT 
ANSWER 


knowIedge 


COHPREHENSION , 


APPLICATION 


MIIMRFR nil/lMfl 
INUIIDLh l3 1 V 1 INu 

ANALYSIS 


MiiMRFR ni\/iNn 
SYNTHESIS'. 


MNMRFR rj\/iwr, 

INUiIDlFa UIVIINu 

EVALUATION ■ 


' 1 


Evaluation 


2 


1 






1 
1 




2 


Application 




. 1 


3 


ii 
4 






3 


Synthesis 


3 


1 


Z 




1 







NHOWl eciye 


1 






2 






r 


i\now 1 eage 




2 


1 








L 
D 


LVdIUdLlOn 


1 




1 


I' 




" 5 


7 


Svnthf^^ i ^ 








1 


■ •;,-V 




8 


ConiDrehi-fision 


1 . 




k 


1 




1 


q 


AoDlication 




1 


h 


.2 


, 2 


. " 1 


■10 


Analysis 




3 


2 


"3 






II " 


Eva 1 uat ion 


1. 


2 


1 




1 


■ "3 ■ 


12 


Evaluat ion 


2 




1 


]■ 








Evaluation 




1 






• 5 


■' n .. 


1 ~ 


fnninrphpns ion 


'6 


"1 




■ ■ 1 


• 






Ana 1 vs i s 




2 




" 6 






16 


AddI ication 


2 


2 


"2 


2 . 






17 


Knnwl f dcip 


. 

■\ 




■1 




2 


1 


18 ■ ' 


rnninrphpn'^ i nn 

vuniui viiv^iiJ lull 


1 


. ■■'■6 


1 






- -- ^ 


19 


CiT'^orehension 


2 




2 ' 








'20 


AddI icat Ion 


3 


2 






2 


.■ I.- ' 


21 


Knnwl pdnp 

1 \n v/v* 1 V, u u 


''2 


3 


2 


1 




/' 
/ 


99 
LL 


l^nniw 1 on no 
MlUWIcUyc 






1 . 




1 , ■ 


, / ■ : 


9 V 


Svnthes i s 








' 3 ■ 




2 




Anal V5 i s 






, , 1 ■ 


\ . 


1 


1 . . 


2^ 


foninrphpris on 














26 


CoiTiprenension 


1 




1 


L 






27 


Synthesis 






) 




■ M 


_ 


28 1 MP, 


Comprehension, 


, , ■! 


\ "6 


1 








2:ERiC 


Aj'Ol ication , 


■ 3 


A : 


2 , 


2 


. ■ . 1 ■ ' . ■ 






An;ilvqiq 















• CURRICULUM VALIDATION STUDY 
GROUP 



" = Correct answers 




TABLE E 



CURRICULUM VALIDATION STUDY 
(Total of both Groups) 



= CorreGt Answers 



CORRECT 
ANSWER 



NUMBER- GIVING 
KNOWLEDGE 



NUHBER GIVII^G 
COHPREHENSION 



NUHBER GIVING 
APPLICATION 



NUHBER GIVING 
ANALYSIS 



NUHBER GIVING 
SYNTHESIS' 



NUMBER GIVING. 
EVALUATION' 



^5 



Evaluation 



3 



Application 



Synthesis.. 



■Knowledge 



Knowledge 



Evaluation 



2 



'A 



"9 



10 



Synthesis \ ■ 



Comprehension 



AppI ication 



•Analysis, 



"3 



12 



Evaluation 



Evaluation 



"7- 



13 



15 



16 



Evaluation 



Coniprehension 



Analysis 



AppI ication 



^=6 



17 



lO 
lU 



19 



Knov/ledge 



Comprehension 



Comprehension 



'20 



21 



AppI ication 



Knowledge 



22 



23 



'25 



Knowledge 



Synthesis 



Analysis 



Comprehension 



"7 



27. 



Comprehension 



Synthesis 



28 



Comprehension 



Application 
Analysis 



A 



Levels of Bloom Taxonomy: 



Are teachers using more activities, at the end of the year, at the upper- 
levels of Bloom's Taxonomy than they did at the beginning of the year? 

Like the previous year, curriculum records were kept on the level of 
participation of each child on Bloom's Taxonomy. Al though there was generally 
an increase in higher level activities by the end of the year as compared to 
the beginning of the year, the da ta was s ign i f i can t 1 y affected by the change 
of teaching personnel in mid-February. The knowledge and comprehens ion level s 
increased over the second t r imes ter , i nd i ca t i ng the teachers need to direct 
the classroom activities. This fact was not unusual considering the teacher 
was assuming a new role of responsibility. ^ Based on the previous year's data, 
as the teachers became more confident in their roles, the classroom activities 
woul.d have become more flexible and at higher levels of the taxonomy. The. 
percentage of activities at each level for the total program and for the in- 
dividual children are represented in Figures I-5. 
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Figure 1: TOTAL PROGRAM 
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1st trimester 



2nd trimester 



3rd trimester 



K = Knowledge 
C . = Comprehension 
Ap = Application 
An = Analysis 
Sy = Synthesis 
Ev = Evaluation 
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Figure 2: Child #1 
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Figure 3: Child #2 
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Figure 4: Child #3 
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Figure 5: Child #4 
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STATEWIDE CONSULTATION MODEL 

The method utilized in assessing this program component was the Partici- 
pant Reaction Form. Pre-post videotaping of actual classroom behavior In 
selected consultation sites had been intended in the evaluation plan. With 
*'the implementation of Public Law 9^-1^2, the Bill of Rights for Handicapped 
Children, in the fall, 1977, many of the collaborating agencies were in- 
volved in planning Individual Educational Plans (i.E.P.'s) and made late 
referrals to the Gifted-Handicapped Project. Therefore, the establishment 
of the statewide network -.was delayed untiT late fall, making videotaping 
unfeasible. 

Satisfaction of Teachers and Other- Professionals: . 

Where the teachers and other professionals in the field satisfied with ^ . 
the consultation services they received? ' • 

Six teachers field tested the curriculum and received on-going consulta- 
tion. The results of their rating of the serv i ces. they received are tallied 
below: 

A. I n i t i a 1 Tra i n I ng in curricula: 

1) Was the initial training in this curriculum approach individualized 
to meet your own background and experience? 

Not at al 1 . . 
Very 1 i ttle 

Somewha t i nd i v i dua 1 i zed 2 
Helpfully individualized k 
Extremel y i nd i v idua 1 i zed 

2) ■ Did- the initial training interest/mot ivate you in considering the use 

of this curriculum approach with your children? 

Not a,t al 1 

Very 1 i tt.l e • * 

Somewha t mo t i va t i ng ] 
Very mot i vat i ng 3 
Extremely motivating 2 

B. Ongoing Consultation: 

1) Was t\{e consul tant heloful in clarifying vour ongoing Questions 
about vour use of the curriculum? 

Not dt al 1 heloful 
Of 1 ittle'helD 
Somewhat helpful 

Very helpful 3 
Extremely helpful ' 2 

(one person did not answer th is' quest ion) 
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Wd5 the consultant flexible in adapting the curriculum to meet 
individual needs of your program do the child(ren) you serve? 



Not at al 1 
Very little 
Somewhat flexible 
Very f l exibl e 
Extremely f lexibl e 



3 
3 



3) V/ere other resources provided when needed? 



Not at al 1 
Very 1 I ttle 
Somewhat 

Very much provided 
Always provi ded 



2 



(one person did not answer this question) 
k) Did the .child(ren) respond to the curriculum? 

Not at al 1 
Very little. 
Somewhat, responsive 

Very res pons i ve - ' 3 
Extremely responsive 3 --'"^ 

5) Did this apDroach affect your teaching of other children? 

Not, at al 1 
Very little 

Somewhat 2 
Very much 3 . 

to an extreme degree ,1 

i. Please rate the curriculum on the following values; 

A. Was it readable anc easilv understood? 

Not at al 1 ' • ^ 

Verv little . 
Somewhat 2 
To a great dearee 2 
Always 2 

B. Was it appropriate for your popu 1 at ion? 

Not at al 1 
Very little. 

Somewhat appropr late 2 
Very appropriate ' ^ - 

Extremely appropriate , 
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C. Were the materials required reasonable and accessible? 

Not at al 1 
Very little 

Somewhat reasonable and accessible 2 
Very reasonable and accessible k 
Extremely reasonable and accessible 

D. Do you feel like the curriculum enabled you to teach the higher leve! 
of Bloom^s Taxonomy? 

Not at al 1 
Very little 
Somewhat enab 1 i ng * 

Very enabl ing ' 5 
Extremely enabl ing 

(One person did not answer this question) 

E. Was the curriculum challenging to the ch^ild(ren)? 

Net at al 1 
Very little 
Somewhat challenging 

Very che 1 leng ing . ' 
Extremely challenging 2 

Qi-LOtes from the Comments Section: 

"I realized that I had been restricting mv children to the most basic 
level of learning and not allowing them to explore and apply their knowledge," 

"It made me re-evaluate my approach and mv unders tand ina of the learning 
process." - - ... ^ 

"Mv use of the program has heloed me to adopt it's use of the learning 
p'rocess ." 

"The consultants were very responsive and understanding of the individ- 
ual needs of our program." ^ 

"Once I became comfortable with the curriculum, it was challenging and 
fun to use. Initially it was somewhat frustrating as I found myself trying 
to. do too much for the children at the higher levels of learning. It was 
hard to let go! Thank you!" y 1 l wdb 

In one of the consultation sites, a binx)nthly demonstration program was 
established. Intensive training was provided for a core^of volunteer teachers 
and a special reaction form was designed for. them, using the same format with 
content based on the i r "expe r i ences . Out of the responses made by the four 
voluntee.-s who completed the form, two percent oF the responses indicated 
that the consultation had been extremely helpful, seventy-five percent indi- 
cated tii^^t the consultation had been very helpful, and seventeen percent 
indicated that the training had been somewhat helpful. 
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Finally, another reaction form was constructed for other prof ess iona\l s 
who had collaborated with the Gifted-Handicapped Project throughout the year. 
It is of. interest to note that all eight professionals who completed thiS; 
form viere-, extremely interested' \n utilizing the consultation service again 
next year. ^ 'The results ar^ tallied as follows:' \ 

1. I feel that the collaboration with the Gifted-Handicapped Project that 
-I have experienced has been: 

I 

Not at al 1 hel pful \ 
Of 1 i ttle help 

Helpful ' h 

Very helpful M 

2. I feel informed about the goals and objectives of the Gifted-Handicapped 
Project. • 

^- Ndt at a ] 1 
M i n i ma 1 1 y . . 

AdeqiJately 6'' 
Very adequately 2 

3. I would feel comfortable maki ng' add i t i ona 1 referrals or sharing informa- 
tion about: the Gifted-Handicapped Project. 

Uncomfortable 

M i n ima 1 1 y prepared 

. Adequate 3 
Ve ry comf or ta b 1 e 5 

k. From my perspect i ve, the information/consultation services of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Program is useful and needed to supplement and support exist 
ing programs. 

Unnecessary 
Seldom needed 

Somewhat needed '2 
Very needed 6 

5. I would be interested in utilizing this service next vear. 

Not at all interested 
Mi n imal 1 v interested 
Somewhat interest ed 

Extremely interested . ^ 

Satisfaction of Families in the Consultation Network: 

IV^'rc fojnilicG satisfied witn the se}n)tcp.o provided by the prjojeot? • 

The family coordinator met regularly with two parents groups, one in 
Fayettevitle ana one in Winston Salem, North Carolina. 
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fayettevi He' s Participation Reaction forms v.are completed by six mothers 
The form was abbreviated and modified to treat the areas of program content- 
there. Program subjects were listed and parents were asked to rate their use- 
fulness on a scale of 1 - 5 (with five being highest). 

Highest ratings were given to the 1) Movement Workshop, 2) the Child's 
Self Concept, 3) How Children Learn, and k) Sibling Relationships. The mothers 
especially mentioned their appreciation for an opportunity to visit the special 
education classes in the public schools, since this gave them "hope for their 
children in the world of public education." 

Parents found the materials that were distributed to be understandable, 
useful and relevant to their needs. 

in Winstcn-Sa.lem, similar reaction forms were utilized. Eight parents 
completed the forms and gave their highest rating's" to the l) Family Adjust- 
ment to the Hearing Impaired Child and 2) Parent/Professional Relationships. 
The parents rated the materials distributed as understandable, relevant and 
useful. These parents i nd i cated des i re for additional programs dealing with 
the needs of the family of the hearing impa i red ch i 1 d . 

Sirnnary : 

The professionals and parents who participated in the Statewide Consul- ■• 
■ tation Service generally had good feelings about the services provided. Wheth- 
er their knowledge or behavior was actually changed as a result of their ex- 
posure the project, cannot be determined, based on this evaluation procedure 
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FAMILY PROGRAM 



Parent Evaluation: . - 

Chapel Hill Class: In the parent evaluation for 1977-78, four general 
areas were addressed: ' - 

1. • Parent Participation - To what extent were the parents invo1;ved? 

What did parents find most meaningful in their participation? 

2. • Parent Change - In what ways did parents feel they changed? Were 

there changes In parent-child Interaction that could be observed? 
Did parents' attitudes change In. a direction that would seem to 
result In. better ach levement by their child? 

3. Parent Perception of Child Change - What changes did parents per- 
ceive In their children? Are these attributed to participation in 
the program? 

h. Program Evaluation and Satisfaction - Were f ami 1 i es sat i s f i ed with 
services provided? 

Three methods were planned to secure data for the evaluation: 

1. Parent Evaluation Form (see appendix U ). The evaluation forms used 
in 1976-77 and 1977*78 varied slightly. The evaluation form consisted 

. of three parts: paren : par t i c I pa 1 1 on , parent perception of program 
results, and program satisfaction. Fourteen parents (100%) In the 
Chapel HI 1 1 class completed the form. 

2. Video tape of parent child interaction a fifteen minute free play 
time of mother child interaction was taped In both spring and fall. 
The Response Class Matrix: A Procedure for Recording Parent-Child 
Interactions by Mash, E., Tendal, L., S Anderson, K. (see appendix EE) 
was chosefi to evaluate this interaction. 

3. Parent Inventory Scales (s^e append i x F") selected scales from a 
Paren.t as Educator = I nterv Few form developed by Dr. Earl Sciiaefer S 
Marianna Edgerton v/ere us/ed In the fall. Since their research had 
demonstrated certain correlations between child achievement and 
parent beliefs, values and behaviors. It was anticipated that this 
method might be used to document changes In parent attitudes and be- 
liefs in the direction shown to be highly corre 1 ated wl th child 
achievement. / • 

. /' 

The parent response, howey/er, percluded the use of the scale as 
a pre/post measure. Some refused to complete It a second time and 
others resisted and made such qual i fy Ing statements on the forms 
that the program evaluator r/ecommended eliminating It from the evalua- 
tion report. It was the opinion of the evaluator that the test so- 
phistication of the G i f ted-^Hand icapped parent population prohibited 

/ • 

/ 
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their responding to the wording of these scales; Consequently, no 
report on these scales, is included. It should/be noted that in the 
original research, the questionnaire was used/by an interviewer 
iather than as a form to be completed by par-nts. This difference 
may have significantly altered parents' reaction. 

Parent Participation: ' 

Numerous options for participation in the progr^am were available for 
parents. Though parents were requested to participate in some activities, 
the emphasis was on voluntary Involvement with flexibility and individuali- 
zation for their needs. Most of the parents seemed very interested and re- 
sponsive to any opportunities provided for thejr involvement. ^^athers were 
mpre limited because of their schedules'. 

Of the twenty options for parents, no parent participated in fewer than 
Seven, with eighteen being the highest.. The mean was 12.8. 

Parents were asked to rate on a scale^of one to five (five being highest) 
the usefulness of the various options fo^ them. The following items in order 
of their ratings were considered most useful. 

1. Printed materials regarding child's special needs and/or general 
\ pa rent i ng . 

2. Pa rent- staff conferences . 

3. Weekly mothers' meeting. 

4. Special classroom days (Christmas, Thanksgiving, birthdays). 

5. ^Classroom observation. 

6. Participation in I. E. P. conferences. 

Thirteen of fourteen parents responding indicated they felt there had 
been enough opportunities for participation in the program. One father in- 
dicated that hisjob requirements made it difficult for him to be involved. 

Parent Change: 

1. Self Evaluation - Through the evaluation form, parents assessed 
their own change i n acqu i s i t ion of information, attitudes and expectation. 
In the table below, percentages are shown of the fourteen parents who assessed 
their changes as "moderate to much" in the areas listed. It should be noted 
that fathers, whose participation was quite limited accounted for the lower 
ratings on the evaluations. 
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TABLE F 



Parent Assessment of- Changes Resulting from Program Participation 

N = 1^ 


What Parents Gained 


% rating 
Moderate to 
Much 


Knowledge of my chi Id' s abilities 


79 


Knowledge of my child's special needs 


71 . 


Greater acceptance of my child's abilities £ disabilities 


71 . 


Knov/ledge of my role in my child's growth £ development 


6^ 


Knowledge of how to work with my child 


79 


Knowledge of how to foster creativity 


71 


Knowledge of services available to my child 


93- 


Knowledge of ways to be an effective advocate 'for my child 


93 


Information to formulate expectations for my child 


■' 86 


Greater recognition and response to my own needs 


79 



2. Observation of Parent-Child Interaction— Parent change was/a.l so 
examined through the use of observation. Of the five children present in both 
spring and fall, four were video taped- in a fifteen minute i n terac t ion 'wi th 
their mothers in "unstructured play." One child was not recorded because of 
" her inability to respond verbally. Another tape was rendered unusable by 

mechanical difficulties, therefore only three were scored us i ng the' Response. 
Class Matrix: A Procedure for ■ Record i ng Parient-Ch i 1 d Interactions by Ma^h,,E. 
J., Tendal, L. & Anderson, K. (see appendix' EE). 

\l was hoped that the follovnng changes woul d occur over the course of 
the program. 

1. There would be a decrease in the number of commands given by the 
mother. 

2. There would be an increase in the number of praise remarks made by 
the mother. 

3. There would be a decrease in negative criticism by the mother. 

k. There would be an increase in the number of questions ask^d by the 
mothers . ' 

Mothers were not told vvhat type of interaction was being examined nor 
was there any effort to "teach to" the direction of desired change during the 
year, 
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Table G, below, summarizes the findings of these observations Two 
6f the three mothers observed showed a marked decrease in the number of com- 
mands given. However, the expected changes in the other categories of be- 
havior were not noted. Unfortunately, the number of priase responses did'not 
.increase as expected; nor did the number of questionning responses increase. 
The' small number of negative responses given in the fall observation did 
not allow for decrease tQ, that category except for mother 1/3 who did exhibit 
an appreciable decrease in negative responses. 

TABLE G 

Mother's interactions in Play situation 





Mother # 1 . 


Mother # 2 


Mother # 3 




Fal 1 


Spr i ng 


Fal 1 


S D r i nn 

^ yj 1 III \A 


Ffl 11 

1 O 1 1 


S p r i ng 


Command or 
Command 
Quest ion 


( 1 


(6'i) 


19 

(28?) 


■ 8 

Wi) 


: ^ 8 
(12?) 


1 1 

(18?) 


Ques t ion 


33 


- 29 


18 


1 7 


16 


8 

(13-^) 


Pra i se 


3 


C 


5 

{!%) 


3 

{5%.) \ 


^ \ 
(6?) / 


1 

(2?) 


Nega t i ve 
Responses 


0 

(0^) 


1 


0 

(0°^) 


0 

W 


' 5 
... (8?) 


1 

(2?) 


1 nteract ions 


20 

-{23%} 


26 

{km . 


25 

■ {11%) ■ 


i5% 

■(55?) \ 


■'■ 31 

Wo) 


. ' : 37 

(60?) ' 


No Response 


0 

(O^o) 


0 

■ (0"^) 


0 

(0?) 


1 


1 

; : ' [2%) 


3 

(5?) 


To ta 1 number 
of Scorable 
Observa t ions 


68 


65 


67 




\ 65 . 

\ 


61 



The most notable change in bel^avior occurred in the category "Interaction 
As defined by the authors of the scale, interaction 'is an ^attempt to initiate 
or maintain some type of mental contact. Examples of types of behaviors cate- 
.gorized as interaction is given on the following page: 
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(a) Verbal: Comments that may be neutral, positive or descriptive bu 
contain no criticisms, commands or questions. The mother in some 



way 


communicates attention or expresses interest 


(1) 


"That's a big bridge you're building." 


, (2) 


"You sure are, running fast. " 


(3) 


"There are some toys in the box." 




"We* 1 1 be going home when we're finished." 


(5) 


"mmm' hmm" 


(b) Nonverbal : . 


(1) 


holding parts of the same toy 


(2) 


handing an object to the child 


(3) 


smi 1 ing at the chi 1 d , 


(M 


physical contact other than negative 



An examination of th^ data relative to this category indicates a positive 
increase in these behaviors — which can be interpreted generally as a posi 
tive impact of the program. 

As a by-product of the observation, the children's behaviors are also 
recorded. These responses are presented in Table H. The, most reveal ing as 
pect of this data is the large amount of time spent by the children in in- 
teraction^ rather than directed or negative interactions. 




TABLE H 

Child's Behavior: Observation 



I -Mother // 1 


Mother ff 2 


Mother # 3 




Fall 


Spr i ng 


Fal 1 Spr ing 


Fal 1 


Spring 


Comp] iance 


19 


1 1 

(17^^) 


(26%) 


1 3 
(20) 


10 
(l5^o) 


{2kt) 


1 ndependen t 
Play 


0 

(0^) 


0 

(0%) 


Q 


(5%) 


1 

in) 


1 

(2°^) 


Questions 


5 

(71) 


9 

(m) 


2 

(3%) 


(8%) 


[6%) 


0 

. (0%) 


Negative 


0 

(o:>o) 


2 


2 


^ / 


5 

(S%) 


- 0 
{0%) 


interaction 


■ im) 


i)2 


51 

(65?;) 


39 

(60^o) 


' un)- 


^3 ■ 
[Ihl) 


No Response 


1 

(1^) 


2 

■ (3'^) 


3 


0 

(01) 


1 

{21) 


0 

m) 


Total 
Response 


67 


66 


78 




65 


58, 



Pavcni Pci\jepLion of -Child Charir.je: 

All parents stated that their chjld had made positive changes during the 
1977-78 year. Ten of the fourteen indicated that they thought this was due 
. to participation in the program. Four said it was partially so since their 
children were' par t J j i pa t i ng part-time in other programs! 

The tallies of changes noted in various' areas as perceived by the parents 
are shown on the fol lowing pagei 
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TABLE I 





rarent rerception or rosiLJve Lnanges in ^^iii iu\eii 


N = 1 ^ 




Areas of Child Change 


% parents 
respond ing 
pos i t i vel y 


1 . 


Language/Communication 


78.. 5 . 


2. 


Motor (large and small muscle) 


78.5 


3. 


Relationship with other children 


85.7 


h. 


Relationship with family members 


7\.M 


5. 


Relationship with family members 


7].h 


6. 


Self-Help (eating, dressing, toileting) 


57.1" 


7. 


Reason i ng , prob 1 em sol v i ng 


Gh.2 


8. 


Attention ' • 


85.7 ■ 



It should be noted that some of the children were either physically 
^unable to demonstrate change or had communication limitations that prp- 
hibited the assessment of some of these areas of change, 

Fy.'ogrcwi Satisfaction: 

All parents indicated positive react ions for themselves and their 
children to the program. 'Staff was rated on 'avai labi 1 i ty , openess to' par- 
ent ideas, innovat iveness , knowledge of their field, attention to individual 
needs, flexibility follow through on plans, and sensitivity. They w^ere 
given highest ratings on most every item. ' . ^ 

Among the experiences that parents appreciated most were the following: 
vo - daily informal feedback from staff 
/ ' - group experiences for their child 

- emotional support from group of parents 

- individual counseling by staff 

Several guotes may best express parental response to the program. ' 
"I feel that the program has aided in stimulating my child's awareness of 
his environment and as a result has stimulated an interest to learn. (the. 
program) has enforced our feelings and our child's feelings that he is a 
neat person with something to offer." 



"it IS a comprehens ive curricu] urn for parenting handicapped children 
I wish I were granting agency: you'd be given all you ask for." 

•'(The program) gave me an opportunity to affirm my opinions of my son 
as unique... and to get some much needed support from other mothers." 

Summarij: 

Though. the quest ions addressed and methods employed have been primarily 
.an effort to quantitatively evaluate the program, there should be a brief 
note regarding the qualitative aspect of the program which was significantly 
different during the 1977-78 year. Because the size of the group was larger 
and because pf the distances traveled that required many hours of waiting 
and socializing, the parents formed close and meaningful . relationships . The 
strong esprit de corps fostered such loyalty, that when one of the children 
went to the hospital, three of the mothers supported the mother in frequent 
visits^^to the hospital. In her closing remarks on the eval uat ion , one parent 
said, ''One thing I can truly say about the project is that the families have 
come first. I become very emotional at the thought that these friends will 
not be in our lives on a weekly basis in the future." 
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DISSEMINATION AND TMINING 



Howmany people have been informed about the Gifted-Handicapped Project^ 
hew often^ and about what? . ' 

A descriptive summary of the dissemination and training efVorts during 
the third project year is included in the Dissemination, Training and Out- 
reach Section on pp . 

Where participants in training sessions, satisfied with the training 
they received? 

Specific participant reaction forms were designed and utilizi»d in 
each training session conducted. Responses were generally very positive 
Following is a sample of one of the participant reaction forms utilized 
with results tallied .(this form was used at the four Identification Work- 
shops held .at the beginning of the year): 

You , have participated in activities on the identification of 
young gifted-handicapped children, including a slide show and 
a training exercise on using the checkl i st . How do you feel 
r V'/ about making referrals on gifted-handicapped children or 
training others to do so? 

a. Totally inadequate 3 

b. Adequately prepared . 23 ' 

c. Very confident ' 1^ 

2. You have been provided information about the Chapel Hill Gifted- 
Handicapped Project's demonstration classroom, statewide con- 
sultation services, and referral procedures for young gifted- - 
handicapped children. How informed do you feel now about how 
you can utilize this project as a resource? 

a. Total ly confused 1 ^ 

b. Adequately knowledgeable 21 

c. Very informed 19 

■ Suggestions /Comments: 

"I think this is valuable and very i nforma^t i ve . " 
"Very thorough!" 

"Well prepared, enthusiastic personnel." 
"Enjoyed jt very much. Well organized." 

"Give more background in the beginning of your program. Stress 

gifted means normal and above intelligence at the first." 
"The workshop was very informative." 

"The filmstrips are very well prepared - the case study exception- 
ally good. We appreciate Outreach!" 
"Information and presentation very interesting." 
"Sounds like a fantastic resource." 
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I feel it is a good program and am. glad you will have consultation 
services this year - keep up the good work. I hope to find at 
least pne child who would be appropriate.*' 
"Every minute was well spent - which was quite different from most 
v;orkshops. Very informative - seems to be a very worthwhile 
project." 

"This session was well organized. No time was wasted. The filmstrip 

presentations were e>;cellent." 
"Well done and informative!" 

"This session has made me realize the importance of looking beyond 

the handicap for special talents - a very beneficial session." 
"The section of the slide show on the family was exceptionally moving 

and enl ightening." 
"Very interesting and informative - looking to using these services." 
"Any lack of confidence I feel in making referrals is due to my own* 

unsurness in accurately assess i ng behaviors and their indications- 

not lack of infcrmat ion- from you." 
"Perhaps make it two and one-half hours to allow for more questions 

and 'comments from the group. Very nicely done!' Visuals great!" 
"Considering the time element, I felt much relevant information was 

discussed. A very good workshop on dispersal of information." 
"!t will "take me a while to absorb the material. It would have been 

good if you could have done two mornings - one to present material 

andcone to answer questions." 
"Very well planned and presented." 
"Looking forward to the next one." 

"Enjoyed relaxed, informal atmosphere. I feel I benefited from 
session." 

"Media presentation excellent; handouts appreciated. Information was 
wel 1 presented. " 

"Follow up with another and visit to classroom. Perhaps invite nursery 
school directors who have wide access to children in the community:" 
List available of centers, directors, etc., through me if desired." 

"Well prepared. Good audio visuals." 

"If. you mention Bloom's Taxonomy at the beginning of the session, de- 
fine it -then - even hand out the definition then, otherwise it 
was GREAT!" 

"Excellent presentation. - thank you!" 

"I thought the training exerc ise g.-ve us a goojj-^pportun i ty to try 
• out the checklist first hand before we sh'a'red it with others!" 
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SUMMARY 



Vox; most of the project components, evaluation procedures indicated 
program ef f e,ct i venes s . A brief explanation needs to be made in several 
instances where procedures were not helpful and/or results wrre not what 
had been expected. 

Three of the instruments utilized (The revised P5ers-Harris Self 
Concept Inventory and the Child-Behavior Inventory in the Individual Child 
Change section and the Parent Inventory Scales in the Family Evaluation 
section) proved - to be unworkab 1 e for the families and children served by 
the project (see Research Notes) . 

.The curriculum validation information revealed less than desirable 
intended change in teacher and child behaviors. Various mitigating factors 
need to be taken in consideration in interpreting the results: 

1) The extremely small size of the sample (^-6 children) 
. 2) Chan'^e in teacher staff mid-year 
3)- Frequent absences due to the children's severe physical handi- 
caps 

h) Limited classroom space. 

Nevertheless, the curriculum validation procedures provided helpful informal 
tion about how the curriculum approach was being implemented. These suggest- 
ions are being integrated into the Planning Guide for Gifted Preschoolers 
(to give two examples: 1) all the art activities at the synthesis level 
using models have been eliminated, 2) specific suggestions are made about 
how to ask questions to elicit higher level responses from children). 

RES SAB CH NO'^ES ' . 

The unique nature of this program should warrant close investigation 
by persons who wish to study the severely handicapped-gifted child. Although 
the small numbers of children served by the demonstration classroom would 
only allow for case study type investigations at this time. Several efforts 
were made to collect some pilot research data and to develop some i ns truments 
which might^p.rove useful in later research studies. A summary of these re- 
search efforts is presented here: 

Self Concept: 

An attempt was made to develop a self-concept inventory whi::h would 
adequately assess the self-concept of the handicapped-gifted child. An 
initial revision of the Piers-Harris Self Concept Inventory was administered 
as a pre and post-test as part of the evaluation of the project. After ad- 
ministration, a discussion of the instrument of project staff raised several 
important issues relative to this scale. Of most note was the fact that 
many i tems on this scale which are scored as"negative" really might repre- 
sent realistic self-concepts for a handicapped child (e.g., "I am clumsy."). 
" ...I t. was concluded that this instrument would need further revision in scor- 
ing and content before it would adequately assess, the self concept of this 
populat ion. 




; In a review of existing resources done by the project evaluator, there 
seemed to be no adequate instruments measuring self-concept that considered 
the unique perspective of children with various handicapping conditions. 
This situation indicates the need for'further development of such an instru- 
ment which will increasingly be in demand as more handicapped children are 
mainstreamed as a result of the mandate of Publ ic Law 3k-]k2. 

Child Behavior. Inventory: 

. 

Project staff decided to collect pre-post data on the parents and teach- 
ers perceptions of the children's abilities utilizing the Child Behavior In- 
ventory from E. Schafer's CZaf^:^^room BeJi}:wior \fmentory (see appendix BB) . 
If this procedure is replicated, care should be taken to not inflate the 
scores of last four scales, but to take into account in catulations done the 
fact that those sea 1 es con ta i n ^two additional questions. Data from this 
procedure was inconclusive, possibly because the parents began the year with 
realistic positive perceptions already. Nevertheless, project staff felt 
that the Investigation into the re I a t ionsh i p of teacher aRd parents' per- 
ceptions of a child's abilities could provide helpful information and should 
"be considered as a possible strategy in the evaluation of preschool handi- 
capped programs. 

CiiTvicu lian Valida tion: 

The curriculum developed by this project was based on Bloom'o Taxonomif 
of EducaMonai Objectives: Cognitive Domain. A premise of the curriculum' 
is that activities can be developed which will develop thinking skills at 
the various levels of the Taxonomy. Accordingly, each activity was assigned 
a level of the Taxonomy. Two groups of individuals were asked to assign a 
random selection of activities from the curriculum to the levels of the 
Taxonomy. A comparison of their assignments and the designated level in the 
curriculum guide are presented on the evaluation section of this report. 
The curriculum activities used in this procedure have since Keen revised 
and refined. Using the new activities, this procedure would probably indi- 
cate more congruency among participants. 

Another objective of the curriculum was to facilitate children's 
abilities to operate at higher levels of Bloom's Taxonomy. A classroom 
observation procedure was implemented, using eight pre-post fifteen minute, 
videotapes of classroom curriculum activities. The raters used the Florida 
Taxonomy of Cognitive Behaviors to rate the ch i 1 dren ' s verbal responses. 
In reviewing the results, the <^tafr Felt that' to get a comprehensive picture 
of a preschool child's abilities in relation to Bloom's Taxonomy, a scale 
needs to be developed that rates not onlv verbal responses, but also actual 
performance. 



In an attempt to measure positive chanc]e in the parent-child interaction 
over the year, ^fifteen niiinito pro-post viclootapos were taken of mother and 
child ifUoractinc) ond wtM'c scored using ':'h' Rci\po}ir>e Claor. Matrix: A Pro- 
(*o7;nv for Ra^orduu.' I'\nuui/ ^Chi hi Inf mu^Uo)} (see appendix EE), 'jhe mothers 
wero intentionally not informod abrvr what behaviors were hoinq measured in 
the tnpinfj .sessions. Alth(iu(|h this pro-post measure did result in positive 



change, there was helpful information on the videotapes that was never com- 
municated to the mothers. In i nip 1 emen t i ng th i s procedure the next time, 
taping would be done three times a year. After each taping, the family 
coordinator would view the tape with each mother, discussing and inter- 
preting how the behaviors were scored. In this manner, the tapes could be 
meaningfully usedjas a teach i ng tool , not just a pre-post measure. 



Parent Inventory l^oale: 



The scale wa^ 
measure change in 



administered as a pre-post questionnaire attempting to 
the bel i^e? patterns of the parents over the year. The 
questionnaire format for administration of the scale was very offensive to 
the parents becaus|e it permitted no f 1 ex i b i 1 i ty in response. Based on 
this experience, the interview format, used in the development of the 
scales is crucial to the effective administration of this instrument. 




RESOURCES 



The purpose of this section is to provide parents and professionals 
with other sources of infcrmat ion and assistance. An attempt bas'been made 
to be selective-and to list agencies and books that would be most hdlpful 
to the audience of this monograph. However, with the rapid changes /in 
publications and the unique needs of every program and fanily, the /eader 
whll have to select those which are most relevant. 

. • ■ • j 

AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Recreation Information: 

Therapeutic Recreation Services • - 

National Recreation and Park Association 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 



American Association for Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 
Telephone: 833-^000 

Hearing Impaired : 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Bethesda, Maryland 2001^ 

Council on Education of the Deaf 

Obtain the current address from: 
The Council For Exceptional Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street:, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare- 

National Advisory Committee on the Education of the Deaf 

330 Independence Avenue, S. W. 

Washington. D. C. 20201 
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visually Impaired: ] 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West l6th Street \ 
New York, New York 1001 1 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1 839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky ^0206 

National Federation of the Blind, InCs 
1908 Q Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

National institute of Neurological Disease and Blindness 
9000 Rockvi 1 le Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 2001^ 

Orthopedically Handicapped: 

Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 

3^5 East A6th Street 

New York, New York 1001? 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 '.t'est Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, I 1 1 inois 606l2 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 

66 E. 3^th Street 

New York, New York IOOI6 

United Cerebral Palsy Research and Educational Foundation 

321 West Hth Street 

New York, New York IOO36 

Gifted Children: 

American Association for the Gifted 

1 5. Gramercy Par k 

New York 3, New York IOOO3 

National Association for Gifted Children 
8080 Sprintval ly Drive 
Cincinnati , Ohio ^5236 

Nat ional /Slato Leader? h i p Tra i n i ng Institute 

on Lhe Gifted and Talented 
Civic Center Tower Building, Suite PH-*C 
316 W. Second Si reet 
Los Angeles, California 90012 
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Education : 



Association for Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Wash Ington , D, C . 20016 

ERiC/ECE Publications Office 
Col lege of Educat ion 
Uni vers i ty of I 1 1 j noi s 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, Illinois 6I8OI 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
183^ Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700 Nort,h Rush Street 
Chicago, II 1 inois 6O6I 1 

Office of Education 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Regional Office Bldg. - GSA 
7th and D Streets , S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

The Council for Exception Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 

Other Addresses of Interest: 

American Academy of Pediatrics ^ 

P. 0. Box 103^ 

Evanston, Illinois 6020^ 

American Parents Committee, Inc. 
Executive Director: Marilyn Marcosson 
13^6 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 
Telephone: (202) 785-3I69 

Ch i Id Study Press 
50 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 

Child Welfare League of America 

67 Irving PI ace 

New York, New York 1000 3. 



Epilepsy Association of North Carolina 
201^ Comingnweal th Avenue , . Su I te 1 
Charlotte, North Carolina 27603 

Family Service Association of America 

kk E. 23rd Street- 

New York, New York 10010 

Library of Congress • • 

Division for the Blind and Phys I cal 1 y Hand I capped 
1 291 Taylor Street , N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20011 

National Committee for Multiply Handicapped Children 

339 Fourteenth Street 

Niagra Fal Is, New York 1^303 

The National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, I 1 1 inois 60012 

National Foundation for the March of Dimes 
Box 2000 

White Plains, New York 10602 

Social and Rehabilitative Services 
Children's Bureau 
330 Independence Avenue, S. W. . " 
Washingtrn, D. C. 20201 
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Appendix A 

ADVISORY BOARD .INTEREST FORM 

■ ' l< 

NAME: :\ ^ 



ADDRES:;: 

(Street) ' TcTETF " (State) 

TELEPHONE:_ ^ 

1. V/hich do you conceive of as functions of the advisory board? 

advocacy (local support, recruitment, public awareness, etc.) 

support through provision of expertise in a specific area 

goal-setting 

decision-making 

Feedback on project activities 



2, Board expertise and assistance is needed in several areas, (Please check 

one or more in which yob are most willing to serve? 

Mobi 1 iz inq community resources Service delivery 

. Training Funding 

_ Replication Staff training 

Community awareness Parent programs 

Research Student involvement 



Please discuss any specific ideas you have: 



3. How Frequently do you think the board should meet? 

Monthly Quarterly 

___ Semi-Annual ly Annually 

h. How do you feel you can be kept adequately informed in the work of the 
Project? 

Newsletters 

Regularly scheduled advisory board meetings 

Small group meetings as needs' and issues arise 

Meeting with stafF individually and observing program 

5. Are there other people whom you would recommend as additional resources 
to this board who are not presently involved? 



Appendix B 

THE CHAPEL H I LL SYMPOS I UM ON THE HANDICAPPED-GIFTED 



Hosted by: The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 

PARTICIPANTS 



CONNECTICUT: 

Dr . Joseph S . Renzul 1 i 

Professor of Educational Psychology 

University of Connecticut 

Stor rs , Connect i cut 

GEORGIA: 

Dr. Catherine B. Bruch, Associate Professor 
Department of Educat iona 1 Psychology 
Univ-^rsity of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

ILLINOIS: 

Dr. Merle Karnes, Professor 

Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
College of Education 
Un i vers i ty of I 1 1 i no i s 
Champa i gn-Urbana , I 1 1 i noi s ; 

Dr. August Mauser 
Professor of Special Education ■ 
Northern Illinois University 
!:eKalb, I 11 inois 

Dr. Reid Zehrbach, Associate Processor 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
College of Education 
Un i vers i ty of I 1 1 i noi s 
' Champa i gn-Urbana , i 1 1 i noi s 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

Mr. Don Bailey, Master Teacher 
Outreach Resource Classroom 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Symposium on Handicapped-Gifted 
Participants 



North Carolina^ continued: 

Dr. James J. Gallagher, Director 
* Frank Porte r . Graham Child Development Center 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Ms. Patricia Griffin, Principal Investigator 
Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
; Learn i ng Accompl i shment Profile (LAP) 
Chapel Hi 1 1 Training-Outreach Project ^ 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. John Grossi, Project Coordinator 
Gi f ted-Handicapped Oemonstrat ion Project 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Ms. Paula Grossi, Research Assistant 
Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
Learn'ing Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Dr. Andrew Hayes , Research Eva 1 uat ion Coord i nator 
Technical Ass is tance Del i very System (TADS) 
University of North Carol i na at Chapel Hill 
Chapt,! Hill, North Carolina 

Ms. Judith Leonard, Curriculum Coordinator 
Gifted-Handicapped Demonstration Project 
^ Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
.Chapel Hiil, North . Carol i na 

Ms. Anne R. Sanford, Director. . 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carol i na 

Dr . Ann Tu rnbu 1 1 

Department of Special Education 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hi if o " 

Chapel Hill/North Carolina - 

-Mr. David Wilson, Principal Investigator ^ . 

Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
Learning Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 
Chapel Hill Train i ng-Outreach. Project , 
ChapelHill, North Carolina 
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Syn^pos i urn on 
Part ici pants 



Handicapped-Gi f ted 



WASHINGTON^, D.C.: 

Mr. Bud Keith, Planning inLern 

Office of Civil Rights, HEW Office of the Secretary 
Wash ington , D. C. 

Ms. June Maker 

Member of the National Board for the Gifted and Talented 
U. 5. Office of Education 
Washington,/D. C. . 



ERLC 
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Appendix C 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON SERVICES FOR THE GIFTED 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Name: , 

Agency: 

Agency Address: 

(Street or P.O. Box) 

(City) ' (State) (Zip) 

Your Pos i t ion :* 

Training Received in the area of education of the gifted 



PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG, GIFTED CHILDREN (AGES 3-6 YEARS) 

1. Are there any programs to serve young, gifted children and their 
f am i li es in your schoo Is? 

Yes' 

No ^ 

I don ' t know 

If yes, please give type of program (e.g., resource room, itinerent 
teacher, etc.), ages of children, and number of children served. 

If yes, does tf;ie program include services for parents? 

Yes . . ' 

Type of Family Program 

I nrorma v on 

JJ^^ ini ng 

Counseling 

No '• 

I don't know 

2. Do you use any appropriate instruments for identifying young, gifted 
Chi Idren? 

Yes - ■ . 

No • . 

I don ' t know .. . c * 



Questionnaire on Services for the Gifted 

2. Conti nu-^^.d 

If yes, please give names of. tools or description^ 



3. In your opinion, are teachers effective in identifying the unusual 
abilities exhibited by young, gifted children? 

Yes ' 
No 

What method or .methods are most commonly used for placement in any 
available programs for the gifted \n your schools? 

Teacher Recommenda t i on 

Product Rating (teacb-r evaluation of creative efforts) 
^^^^ Group IQ Test 

Individual IQ Test 

Group Achievement Test 
I nd i V i dua 1 Ach i evement Test 
Peer Ratings 

Other Sociometric Techniques, specify__ , 

Parent Recommendation 

Other Formal Evaluation, specify ^ 1 

Sel f Recommendation 
Developmental Scale ' 
Test of creativity 

What method or methods do you think are best to use as a basis tor 
placement in programs for the gifted? Please rate each of the 
following possible methods. 



Extremely Useful Useful Not Useful 



Teacher Recommendation 








Product Rating (teacher 
evaluation of creative efforts 






\ 


Group IQ Test 








individual IQ Test 








Group Achievement Test 






\ 


Individual Ach ieven;'=^.nt Test 








Peer Rat i ng 








Other Sociometric Techniques 
Speci fy . . . 






' / 


Parent Reconimendat i on 








Other Formal Evaluation 
Specify 








Self Recommendation ' 








Devel opmen ta 1 Sea 1 e . 








Test of Creati vi ty 









II. PROGRAMS FOR THE YOUNG, GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CHILD (3 - 6 YEARS) 

1. Are you aware of any young, gifted-handicapped children in your schools' 
Yes 

No 

'-^'-^^^ - ^^^^^^ ^ 

Yes 

Nc 



Yes . 

No 



I don ' t know 

l^yes, give type and ages and nu r of children served? 
Type 

Aqes 



Number of chi Idren. 

If yes, . does the program offer services to families? 
Yes 

I nformat ion 

Counse 1 i ng - 

Tra i n i ng 



Nc 



I don ' t know 



Are you aware of a functional curriculum that provides approorJatP 
act. V, ties for young, gifted-handicapped chiloren? "PP'^°P^'^te 

Yes 

No •'» . 



If yes, what is the nature of- the curriculum? 



TRAIN l,NG 



Yes 
No 



(Questionnaire on Services for the Gifted 



2. If there a need for training of teachers in recognizing giftedness 
unusual abilities in young children? 

Yes 

No ' • . 

3. Do you feel teachers need training in working with families? 

Yes 

No 



(1 
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Appendix D 



CHAPEL HILL TRAINING-OUTREACH PROJECT 
GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
DIVISION* FOR DISORDERS OF DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 2751^ 
Telephone 919 966-5171 



GIFTED-HANDICAPPED RECRUITMENT INFORMATION FORM 



Agency 



Address : 



Di rector: 



I nd i V i dua 1 Contacted : 



1. Nature of Services: 



Social Services 
Preschool Program, Publ ic 
Preschool Program, Pr i va te 
Sc reen j ng/eva 1 uat i on Clinic 



Date of 
Initial Contact : 

Phone #: 



Pos 1 1 ion : 



Day Care Centers 

Home Based Programs 

Physicians or Professional 
Individual. 

Other (please specify) 



2. Age range of cl i. nts: 

3. Percent handicapped ch i 1 dren .seen : 

k. Agency referral information: 
(. . Narir:^ 



Date 



Accepted/ rejected 



Contact Summary 

Date of Type of Person i'uik ng Comments 

Contact Contact Contact (materials disseminated, commitments^ 



/ 
/ 
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Appendix E 



SCRIPT FOP. IDENTIFYING GIFTEDNESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



7. in 1975 the Chapel H i 1 1 -Tra i n ing Outreach Project was funded by the 
Bureau of Education for the Hand i capped to establish a model demon- 
stration program to serve young gifted-handicapped children and their 
fani 1 ies. 

8. The first objective of the Project is to establish a method for identi- 
fying preschool age children who exhibit unusual gifts or talents in 
spite of physical, mental, emotional or experiential handicaps. 

9. To successfully identify and serve these children, collaboration with 
the teachers who work with young children is vital. 

10. Nomination by teachers is a widely used method for identifying potentially 
gifted children. Although this is a logical method, it has not proved 

to be highly accurate. 

11. One explanation for this is the ambiguity of the field itseK". Both 
educators and researchers often find it difficult to decide wUh a 
reasonable amount of assurance whether a child is ''gifted." 

12. Another is that teachers receive little or no guida-..;.e in what to look 
for in identifying potential giftedness in children. 

13. The lack of information on i den t i 1 1 ca t i on is compounded in the case of 
handicapped children who possess unusual abilities. 

1^. For these children characteristics of giftedness may be masked by the 
handicap. 

15. In a testing situation the handicapping condition itself may prevent the 
child from responding to an item, thus penalizing his score. 

16. Or the nature of a child's handicap may deprive him of experiences that 
are easily available to others. 

17. For example, if a deaf child is given a test heavy with verbal content, 
his limited language development will prevent an adequate indication of 
hi s abi 1 i ties. 

18. The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project believer; that more guidance for 
teachers in tfie area of identification 'should enable teachers themselves 
to be the most valuable resource in the referral process. ,_ 

19. The purpose of this presentation is to provide information on the marr/ 

possible areas of giftedness ^ • 

■'J 

20. and to provide some sugges ted ident i f i cat i on techniques teachers can' 
use in the class room. 
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21. Traditionally giftedness has been defined mainly by the results of 
i n te 1 1 ) gence tests . 

22. Today, however, it is recognized that giftedness does not necessar i 1 y 
mean good school work or high I.Q. Rather it includes many areas of 
talent and originality. 

23. Relying solely on the concept of I.Q. provides a limited view of gifted 
ness which could exclude many young, gifted children, especially gifted 
hand i capped ch i 1 dren . 

2k. In an effort to broaden the concept of giftedness beyond intellectual 

ability the following definition was adopted by the Office of Education 

25. "Gifted and talented children are those .who by virtue of outstanding 
abilities are capable of high performance. 

26. These children require differentiated educational programs and/or 
services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program 
m order to realize their contribution to self and society. 

27. Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following areas: 

28. general intellectual ability, - . 

29. specific academic aptitude, 

30. 'creative or productive thinking, 

31 . leadership abi 1 i ty , 

J2. visual and performing arts, 

33. and psychomotor ability." / 

3h. One group of children who require special recognition and programing to 
develop unusual "potential are the gifted-handicapped. Following are 
examples of children who, Although handicapped, possess^unique talents 
and abilities. 

^35. A child who exhibits giftedness in general intellectual ability is one 
who can perform or accomplish task<= of a higher menial age than his 
chronological age. 

36. Bob and Joan are physically harJicanped children who exhibit high 
intel 1 ectual abi 1 r ty . 

37. Bob, who is four, was. assessed using a developmental scale such as the 
LAP-D. 

38. His unusual abi m tie?, were indica-d by his successful completion of 
cognitive, language and fine motor tasks at the six year oevel opmental 
level. ; : 
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39. To obtain a measure of general intellectual ability with young hc-ndi- 
-capped .chici<3ren the instrument used must be appropriate for the parti- 
cular age and handicap of the child. 

^0. Joan has been interested in books since the age of t She loved 
having he^ parents read to her and was pretending to read books as 
soon as she could hold them. 

^1 . Now, at age five, she is reading books v\fhich have been designated for 
second graders. 

^2. A child may demonstrate specific academic aptitude by excelling in one 
cognitive area to a higher level than the other academic areas in his 
curriculum. 

^3. Paul is a three year old cerebral palsy child with severe involvement 
of all motor ski 1 1 s , including those necessary for speech. 

kk. Because of his responsiveness his teachers and parents suspected that 
Paul's comprehension was at least at the level of Ills chronological 
age , and probab 1 y higher. 

^5. When Paul was assessed on a test of language ability that ;requ i red no 
verbal responses, he demonstrated language 'ski 1 1 s at the six year 
1 evel . ' ^1 

■ I 

^6. Abilities of children with motor and speech impairments Cj^an be assessed 
on nonverbal tasks through the use of f i nge r-po.i n tjng , eye-pointing or 
any other indicator of yes or no. j 

^7 . Creative or productive thinking may be characterized by a child's fluent 
or rapid responses to questions, by his production of original products 
or i:^eas which are essentially novel to him, or by h i s daemons t rat i on of 
flexibility in a problem-solving situation. 

^8. George is 'four. Although he has had limited opportunity to acquire a 
broad base of knowledge he demonstrates unusual skilll in syhthesizing 
g i ven i n format i on . j 

hS. (v 3) George, listen to this story!..." Mr. Sleeby lives in a big house 
all by himself. He doesn't take very good care of his house and when 
things get broken, he just leaves them that way and forgets about them. 
He doesn't fix things because he forgets they are broken. 

50. One day Mr. Sleeby's Cousin George came to visit. Cousin George didn*t 
know that so many things were brokef/ at Mr. Sleeby's house or he might 
not have come. When he walked up to the front door, he pushed the door- 
bell button. Mr. Sleeby was home but he didn't answer the door because 
he didn' t hear it." 

51. ^ Why, didn't Mr. Sleeby answer the door? 

52. (George) The doorbell was broken and-Mr. Sleeby didn'tfix it. 



53. 



Seme of the most obvious ways children express creativity in plsy are 
. through animism, the tendency to give human qualities co inanimate objects; 



5^. dramat ic pi ay ; 
55- constructive play; 

j6. and humor, both producihg humor and appreciating it, 

57. People who have the potential to provide leadership and guidance-to 
others often exhibit characteristics of this ability as children. 



58. 

59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 



Children who tend to direct yroup activities, provide assistance in 
crisis situations, and are named most often by peers as the best in a 
particular area may be exhibiting early signs of leadership skills. - 

When members of a kindergarten class were asked, "Who would you choose ' 
to be in charge if the teacher were absent?", Eddie was named most often 

He is often the initiator of group activities and has high ambitions for 
his future. 

(quote by Eddie) "What I really want to do is make r new kind of car.'' 

A special ability in visual or performing arts may be exhibited through 
a va r i ety of med i a . 

Some children show skill and enthusiasm for painting, sculpting or 
creating with other materials. 

Others demonstrate talent or advanced ability in dramatics, dancing, 
singing, or rhythm skills. 

During free play, storytime or d rama t i cs , A-, drey engages in elaborate 
dram^itic play portraying very specific roles. 

Sometimes she is a mother taking care of her children, 

or she. is the cookie monster, or a character from a favorite story. 

A child. with unusual fine and/or gross motor control whose coordination 
and agility are beyond that of Kis peers i ■.^ exhibiting psychomotor 
skills that deserve attention. 

Cindy is'a four year old with special" psychomotor ability. She is also 
blind. 

Hopping on one foot and skipping are difficult skills for blind children 
to learn especially before they are six or seven. 



71. James, who's four, is highly adept at copying complex designs. 

72. .}':s severe hearing impairment does not interfere with his special fine 

motor ab i 1 i ty . 
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73. Wayne goes to Hedd Start. He is the only child in the four year clar>s 
who can hop, oo a windmill exercise touching hands to opposite toes 
and catch a small ball. 

7k. His advanced motor development compared to that of most four year olds 
indicates special psychomotor ability. 

75. As no single valid measure for the identification of unique talents 
exists, teachers and others who work with young children must rely on 
a variety of techniques for identification. 

76. Common techniques used by teachers are unstructured observation, check- 
lists, structured observation, and sociometric measures. 

77. Unstructured observation is the^ type of observation teachers do every 
day ... 

78. noticing that one child leads the group during free play, 

79. recognizing an unusual picture, 

80. seei.ng patterns of play and intensity of invplVement. 

81. Parents, lik^; teachers, can be excellent sources of . i nformat ion from 
their unstructured observation at home. 

82. Teachers should take advantage of the. information parents can provide 
about specific behaviors anr^ play habits of their children. 

83. informatiof: gathered from unstructured observation can indicate the 
need for a more spec" identification technique such as a checklist. 

84. -A check 1 i st for idem 1 t i cat ion of special abi 1 i t ies is s imply a list of 
characteristics and/or behaviors which are indicative of above average 
skill or talent. Items such as question asking, risk taking, motivation 
and originality are genet^ally included. 

85. While they are not hard and fast standards , checklists do provide guide- 
lines in the initial identification process. 

86. To be considered gifted i child need not possess all of the characteris- 
tics, on 1 y some . 

87. Any behavior checklist should Include both the positive and negative 
since gifted children are not always ''good" children. 

88. By virtue of their giftedness they may.exhibit behavior problems such 
as frustration, boredom or stubbornness. 

89. For example, one characteristic of a gifted child is the ability to 
learn rapidly and retain what has been learned.. ./ 

90. This special ability is often accompanied by a dislike for routine and 
drill which could easily cause behavior or other problems not generally 
associated with giftedness. ^ 



Teachers can use either a published checklist which meets their needs 
or they can produce the^r own based on their knowledge and experiences 
with a particular population of children. 

Mrs. Landers has been a teacher of deaf preschoolers for five years and 
is very aware of typical behaviors of these children. From her ex- 
perience she knows that ten minutes is an average a'*^:- -nt of time one 
of her students is able to stay with a task. 

This year Sara who is four is in the class for the first time. From 
the beginning Sara demunstrated the ability to pursue ac t i v i t i es up to 
one hal f hour. 

From her own mental checklist, Mrs. Landers recognized Sara's unusual 
attentiveness and .new it might be indicative of special abilities. 

Structured observation can be described as pre-planned observation. A 
teacher generally uses structured observation because she wants more 
information on a behavior or ability she ha^ seen in a child. 

Structured observation is used during a specified time period or activity 
in order to gather a sampling of information about an individual child. 

Teachers use structured observation to obtain one of two types of in- 
formation. 

Quantitative, che frequency wi th which a particular behavior occurs... 

or qualitative, the kinds of behavior which occur during a particular 
t i me pe r i od . 

To get an accurate picture of a child's behavior structured observation 
should be dojie at least twice and during two different activities. 

A Fourih technique teachers can use is a so.ciometric measure. 

Sociometric measures provide a way of collecting information on leade 
ship characteristics and unusuaT abi 1 i t ies that peers alone can provide.' 

A sociometric measure requests individuals to make decisions about other 
in a group asking them -to name those whom they think woufd be best in 
a given situation or activity. 

"Reb^ca, who in your class would be able to fix this broken toy?" ' .. ^ 
"Stephen could." 

0 

r 

"Sharon, who in your class would be able to fix this broken toy?" 
"lary could." 

Although there are no def in i te concl us ions regarding the rel iabi 1 i ty of . 
sociometric measures at the preschool level, there is no doubt that 



their use is informative. Like pi ay observat ion they reveal patterns 
exhibited by children with leaaership qualities and unusual interper- 
sona 1 ski 1 1 s , 

109. The use of one or more of these four techniques can aid teachers in t 
identification of potential giftedness. 

no. it is through teachers' awareness and familiarity with their students 
that unique talents and skills are recognized initially, 

111. The judgment of teachers when combined with other screening methods, 
including individual assessment, will increase the likelihood thai th 
gifted children will not be overlooked. 

112. And that their :alents w(;l be developed. 

113. Credits 
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Appendix F 

REFERRAL FORM FOR OUTREACH GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CLASS 

Chi Id Name: Today's Date: 

Child's Birthdate: 

Parent's Name: 

Address: ^ 

(Street or P. 0. Box) 

(City) "~ (State) : ^ (ZT^ 

Phone: ■ 

Description of Handicap: ' , 



School or Center (if presently enrolled): 



Referring agency or person: 

Is Family aware of Outreach Program?- 

Reason for Referral (impressions of child's giftedness): 



Future contacts planned: 
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REFERRAL FORM FOR GIFTED CLASS IN HEADSTART 
CHAPEL HILL TRAINING-OUTREACH PROJECT 

Child's Name: T oday's Date: 

Child's Birthdate:. . 

Parent's Name: 

Address: 

T7~~7 (Street or P. 0. Box) 

(Cityl (State) ' [ JJTpj 

Phone: • 

Name of Center: 

Teacher's Name: 

Director of Center's Name: 

Is family aware of Oi'treach Program? 

Reason for referral (Why do you think the child is gifted?) 



How long has child attended Head Start Program? 



Referral Form B 



/ (I ' 
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PLAY OBSERVATION RECORD 
by Donal d Bai ley 

The purpose of the Play Observation Record is to gather a sampling of 
information about individual children at play. Hopefully, this. will be a 
quantitative as well as qualitative description of the child's behavior. 
The irjrpose of this section is to make suggestions that will facilitate 
accurate, efficient, and consistent recording of information. 

Setting: 

Observation should take place at a time and place in which the child: 

. a. Is free to choose h i s act i v i t i es . 

free to choose whether he wants to do the activities .alone or 
wi th others . 

c. Has access to toys, pretend, cloth i ng , games, paper, crayons, sand, 
clay, etc. 

Time Limits:. 
\ 

ObseVvat ion should: 

a. Be^ in terms of 15"minute sessions. 

b. Include at least one indoor and one ou tdoor sess i on . 

c. Be on at least two separate days. 

The total amount of observation will depend on the observer's time, 
limits. Attempts should be made to observe .in ..as . many different settings 
as possible (cottage, home, gym, classroom, outdoor play area, etc..) 

Recording Information . " 

Record what you have observed on the Act i v i ty Forms . Each page is 
divided into two of these activity forms, separated by the heavy line in 
the center of the page. Move to a new activity form (half of a page) each 
time there is a shift in the child's activity. Each activity Form is divid- 
ed into 7 sections, as indicated by Figure 1. 



1 


2 


..3 h 


c 


6 


7- 







F i gu re I 

The following is a description of the kinds of information which should 
be placed in each section. 
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1. Time: Record, to the nearest minute, the time at which the chiid 
began this activity and the time at which he completed it or switched 
to another activity. After observation you can go back and compute 

. the length of time the child spent on each activity. Be sure to move 
to a new activity form when there is a change in what the cliild is 
doing. 

2. General Category: This is a general description of the kind of 
activity the child is engaged in. Here 's an elaboration of the kinds 
of things found in each category: 

a. Constructive play: Building with blocks, Lincoln Logs, tinker- 
toys, etc.; forming or shaping with mud, sand, or clay; drawing or 
painting, puzzles cutting, pasting, beadwork, etc. Is not a 
simple interact ion wi th an object, but rather results in a com- '■' 
pleted or partially completed product, such as a tower, a drawing, 
or a col 1 age. 

b. Dramatic play: Make-believe activity in which he pretends or 
simulates situations and people. 

c. Object play: Interaction with an object that does not involve 
dramatics or construction. Includes use of toys and equipment 
such as swinging, sliding, climbing, investigating a new toy, 
playing with an old toy, playing a musical instrument. 

"d. People play: Interaction with children or adults that does not 
involve dramatics or construction. Could be a board game, out- 
door game, or patty-cake. 

e. Daydreaming: Fanciful mental play, often referred to as fantasy. 
This will be a subjective observation on the part of the observer. 
One indication is /that while the child who is engaged in make- . 
believe play is arjinoyed if play i s i nterrupted , the daydreamer Is 

actually shocked back into reality by an Interruption. 

i 

f. Inappropriate behavior: Refers to a broad range of activities 
' which are either jtlearly against the rules or which involve 

physical or verbail aggressiveness against an object or a person.' 
Examples i ncl ude 'h i tt i ng , b i t i ng , ye 1 1 i ng inappropriately, 
tantrums, time-out, etc. 

3. Company: Check the box that best describes the extent to which this 
activity was done with other people. If there are two possible boxes 
to check (Ex: Child begins playing by himself and in 3 minutes 
another child comes over to play), then check them both and indicate 
next to the boxes the approximate length of time of each. 

h. Verbalizations: This section is divided into three categories referred 
to as talking (to self,, to toys, or to other people), singing (or 
humming or poems, nursery rhymes, etc.), and other. Rate each area 
based on the following code: 
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1 - Not at al 1 

2 - Some 

3 " Some more 
k - Constantly 



5. Specific description of activity and/or product: fh;$ should be a 
written elaboration of the genera) category and should be quite 
. specific in describincj exactly what the child was doing. Include 
where he was doing it, the materials he used, and ahy Product which 
may have been completed or partially completed. E;<anip1es of products 
■'he won the game; she built a bridge using 11 blocks th^t looked like 

«. u : . . .... 



he drew a picture of ^ iriQ(i with 7 parts 



this: 

•; that looked 1 ike this: 

6. Miscellaneous observations 

a. Self-rating of any products. Circle 1, 2,. 3, ^ based on the 
f ol 1 ow i ng code : 

1 - pleased with his product or v;orkmanship 

. 2 - is somewhat critical of his product 

3 - is very critical of his product 

k - hides or destroys his work if others in^Ut on Seeing it 

b. Interaction with others. Rate each a rea (Appr^pPr i ate Behavior, 
Mildly Inappropriate Behavior, Seriously Inappropriate Behavior) 
1, 2, or 3 based on the following code: 

1 - none of the time 

2 - some of the time 

3 - most of the t ime . . ' 

This rating is different from the general cat^Qory of inappro- 
priate behavior in that it occurs within a g i v^H, a^tvi t i ty and 
not as a separate activity. 

7. Comments: This . will be the most subjective inforin^tion and will vary 
according to the observer's ski H i n not i ng and evaluating behavior. 
Comments here should serve to help an outside reade^ 0^ this record 
to have an idea of the processes involved in the child's activity. 
Information should include: 

a. strategies the child used for folving a problerri. 
.. b. uniqueness of the products (in the observer's oPiniOn) 

c. ' qua 1 i ty of work 

Did the child seem to enjoy the activity? 

e. Did he seem unusually curious about things? 

f. observed sense of humor 



Play Observation Record was developed by Don Bailey gPd b^sed on infor- 
r at ion found in: ^ ". .. 

Hurlock, E, B. Creativity. Child Development . New^^k: McGraw-Hill 



OBSERVATION SCALE 



Chi Id's Name: 



Agency or Home Address 
Hand icap:^ 



Where Observed : 



Date of Observation: 
Age: ^ 



Observer ; 



Length of Observat i on : 

Distribution of Activities 
(// of munutes) 



Constructive play_ 
Dramatic play 
Object play 
People play 
Daydreaming 



Inappropriate 
benavi or 



End time: 



Begin time: 
Length : 



Company 

A 1 oae 
w/ 1 chi Id 
w/ ch i 1 dren 
w/1 adult 
w/adults 
w/group of 

ch i 1 dren 

and 

adul ts 



Other 
1 2 3 

Singing 
I 2 3 

Ta 1 k i ng 
1 2 3 



Self-rating of products 
1-23^. 

Interaction w/others 

Mi ldly Ser i ous ly 
Inapp. 



Approp . 
1 

2 
3 



Inapp. 
1 

2 
3 



1 Not observed 

2 Smal 1 amount 



3 Moderate amount 
h Great amount 



Humor 

Product i on 
Creat i ve 

Product i on 

or pi ay 

Cur i OS i ty 
Perserverance 



2 3^ 
2 3^ 

2.- 3 k 



General category": 

/"/dramatic play /~ constructive play 

/"T object play /~ daydreaming 

/"/people play /~ inappropriate behavior 



Verbal ization Specific description of activity &/or product: 



Comments : 
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.QUESTIONNAIRE 

Code If: 

Agr:: Sex: Race: 

Type of Special need: 
Age of Onset : 

List all schools attended beginning with elementary school 



Highest Grade Attended: 



Have you ever been in either a specialized training center or a full- 
time residential center? If so, why and for how long? Please describe 
the positive and negative aspects of being there? 



2. Were you able to participate in act ivi ties wi th s f j1 i ngs and/or normal 
peers in your neighborhood? What has been their reaction to you? 



What type of barriers prevented total community integration? 



3. What has been your biggest adjustment in adult life? 

How could you have been more adequately prepared for //3 above in your 
formal schooling? 

5. Was a label given to your diagnosis? If so, what was it? What were your 
feelings about your label? 

6. Looking back on your school career, what were che most positive aspects? 
The most negat i ve aspects? 

•> 

In- ■ 
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If a child with special needs similar to yours was going to be placed 
in a regular class in an elementary school in your town, what sugges- 
tions could you give to the child in helping him (or her) positively 
adjust to the class? What- suggestions would you give to the teacher, 
of ways to help the child? 



Today there is much debate concerning appropriate schooling for children 
with special needs. Some people want special class placements; others 
want total integration into regular school programs; and others are 
suggesting a compromise consisting of part-time placement in a regular 
class and part-time placement in a special class. What are your feel- 
ings about this? What programs would you have preferred for yourself? 



What and/or who has been the most important influence in helping you 
deal with your special needs? Explain. 
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10. In what ways have your family been hel pf u 1 in making your necessary 
adjustments? in what ways have they posed probl ems for you? 



11. Describe your self image as a child. Has it changed as you have 
become an adult? To what do you attribute the changes, iT any? 
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instructions 



In the following section there are a series of questions that are to 
be answered by circling the number that is most appropriate. Circle only 
numbers, do not circle the words at the end of each rating scale. For 
example, 

To v/hat extent do you enjoy your job? 

12 3^5 
. . Very 1 i ttle Very Much 

If your answer was "very little" you would circle the number '-'5". You would 
circle the numbersV'2", "3", or "A" for less estreme reactions. Also, feel 
free to add any additional comments In the space provided after each quest 



I on. 



K To what degree do you now feel you have special needs? 

1 2 3 ^ 5 

Mildly Severely 

Comments: 



2. To what extent have your parents provided you with needed understanding 
and support*.' 

1 2 3 i» 5 . 

Very little Very much 

Comments: 



3. To what extent have your teachers provided you with needed understanding 
and support? 

1 2 ' 3 h 5 

Very little . Very much . . 

Comments: 



h. To what extent have professionals other than parents and teachers provided 
you with needed understanding and support? What profession were they? 

■ 1 2 3 /4 5 

Very 1 ittle Very much 

Comment?: 
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5. To what extent were you able to parti c-ipate in activities with siblings 
and normal peers v/iile growing up? 



1 2 
Very little 



3 



k 5 

Very much 



Comments : 



6. To what extent were community resources utilized by your family for you 
while you were growing up? 



3 



Very 1 i tt le 



k 5 

Very much 



Comments : 



7. To what extent have your parents encouraged independent behavior? 

2 3 



Very little 



^ 5 

Very, much 



Comments : 



8. To what extent have your teachers encouraged independent behavior? 

3 



1 2 
Very little 



^ 5 
Very much 



Comments : 



9. While in school, to what extent would you describe your programs as 
focusing on your weaknesses instead of on your strengths? 



1 2 

Focused on 
Weakness 



Focused on 
Strength 



Comments : 



10. To what extent have you felt you had to use your strengths to compensate 
for your spec ia 1 needs? 



1 2 
Very little 



Comments : 
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^ 5 , 

Very much 



Please answer the " foj | o^^i Hg questions about yourself. 



Marital Status: 
Present Occupation; 
Salary Range: belc^ $>Q0O 

io,oOo-is,ooo 

15,000-'3q,Ooo 
30,oOO-5q,Ooo ^ 
over SO.QOO 



Currently receiving ^uPpiof"l f r^cm: Vocational Rehabilitation 

Soc ia 1 Secur i ty 
Other S'oec ia 1 Fund 

Approximete joint in^^or^^^ yoyr parents: 

io,oOQ-is ooo ^"^^^"^ 

i5,oOQ-3o'^)Oo ^ 

30,oOQ-50^^)Oo 

Over So,Oo^) " 

Father ' s Occupat ion^ 

Mothr^r's Occupation^ 

Father's highest gr^^e CQrfJp^iejted; 

El em^^t^ S^fi'^ol 
; High School ZZZZZZZII 

Sorn^ CqI 1^^^ ' ~ 

2 \e^^ C0)l^ge Degree ^ ~~ 

^ Vo^f^ C<^ll^ge Degre- ^ 

Some Gr^^^U^J^^ ^eboo] ^ 
Grayu^t^ D^9ree (Specify) ^ ^ 



Mother's highest qr^<i^ CornPle^^d: 
Elem^'^taf> 
High SehOol 
Some ^01 1 . 
2 Ye^^ c^ll^ge Degree 
^ Ye^'' college Degree 
Some ^i-*odiiat^ Sq^oo) 
Graduate De9he^ (Specify) 
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Answer the following questions as if you were setting up a program for 
fted children with special needs. 

To what extent would you emphasize the development of assessment procedures 

12 3^5 
Very little Very much 

Comments: 



To what extent vjc che development of a speci-^ 

1 um to accentuate 

1 2 3 ^ 5 , 

Very 1 i ttle Very much 

Comments: 



To what extent would you emphasize the development of a special curricu- 
lum to remediate special needs? 

12 3^5 
Very 1 i ttle Very much 

Comments: 



To what extent would you emphasize the development of a special curriculum 
in affective and social areas? 

1 2 3^.5 

Very little Very much 

Comments : ' 



To what extent would you emphasize working with families on problems 
related to their child's disability? 

1 2 3 ' ^ 5 

Very 1 i ttle Very much 

Comments ; 
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To what extent would you 'emphas i ze working with community resources 
(public schools, day care centers) to help them to integrate your 
children into ongoing community programs? 

1 2 3 i, 5 

Very little very much 

Comments: 



To what extent would you emphasize training public school'teache rs to 
effectively work with ,ift.:: .tnHon; :,h special needs in regular 
school settings? ^ 

^ . h S 

^^'■y little Very much 

Comments : 



Please rankorder the previous 7 questions in terms of their importance 
for developing a program for gifted children with special needs In 
other words, if you feel that working with families is the most impor- 
tant priority, place that number (#5) next to rank #1. If TSITfeel that 
training public school teachers is the least important pr ior i ty , ploce 
that number (//7) ne'xt to rank //? . As s iilTTi^termedTate ranks V#2-6) to 
those priorities between the extremes. Please assign only one number 
to each rank. 



R^nk #1 (Most important) 

Rank //2 

Rank 113 

Rank JIM . 

Rank IIS 

Rank //6 

Rank //7 (Least important) 
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D.D.D.L. Evaluation 



Pre-eva 1 uat i on home vi,sit 



a . 
b. 



prepare patients and child for evaluation 
secure developmental screening of child's 
function and observe behavior in familiar 
setting 

assess home environment 

corttact and involve community agencies in. 
home visits and evaluation as appropriate 
and. with parental consent 



. I on 



Morn i ng 



Afternoon 



Psychol ogy 
Medical History 
Med ! c i ne 

Lab work 
Dent i s try 
Nut r i t ! on 



Day 2 

Occupational Therapy (child) 
Social work (parents) 
Audiology 
Speech 

Special Education (child) 
Psychiatry (parents) 
Psychiatry (chi Id) 
Videotaping 



Evaluation conference 

Purposes: To arrive at diagnosis of child and recommendations 
for f ami ly 

To demonstrate evaluation and conference methods 
and findings to students and visitors 

To outline a treatment program 

To teach staff and students to relate to a variety 
of disciplines in an effective, concise manner 

Conferences, held approximately one week following the evaluation, are 
usually in one of five s^.ructural formats. Often the sequence includes a 
brief introduction and background by the chairperson followed by pertinent 
findings by each discipline grouped into segments (e .g. , biological , en- 
vironmental - emot i ona 1 » and developmental). A specific teaching segment on 
a particular aspect of interest related to the particular child and family 
is usually included and may be done by a member of any discipline, members 
of several .disciplines together, or outside experts in the field. The 
summary includes recommendations, discussion of interpretation of findings 
and recommendations to parents, and assignment of responsibilities for re- 
porting, letter-writing to other agencies and follow-up. 
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• Interpretive Conferences 

Interpretive conferences, in which findings and^ recommendat i ons arc 
discussed with the family, are typically hald immediately following evalu- 
ation conferenc. These are sometimes open to obs-ervat i on , but only with 
consent of family. Usually staff from two or three disciplines participate 
in the conference. 
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PLANNING GUIDE FOR GIFTED PRESCHOOLERS 
Contents 

1, Developing a Planning Guide for Gifted Preschoolers 

A. Rationale 

B. Use of the Planning Guide 

C. Adapting Activities for Specific Handicapping Conditions 

D. Tra in ing Sequence 
I L Un i ts 

A. Peopl e arvl P ' ..es • 

My . :i i 1 y ind Me 
Comiiiun I ty 
Transportation 
International 

B, Making Things People Need 

Clothing 
Farm 



Heal th 



Diet 

Doctors and Dent i s ts 



D. Animals 



Pets 
C i reus 
Zoo 



E. Nature 



Insects 

Birds 

Plants 

F. Interests 

Sports 
Music 

Special Interests 

G. Hoi idays 

III. Annotated Curriculum Bibliography 
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APPENDIX L 
GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
PARENT INTEREST ASSESSMENT 



It is ojr hope that many, if not all of the following er^^s ^an be the 
focus of discussion, films or written materials in our work ^^1" th Parents this 
year. We solicit your ideas 5nd will be guided by your interests and ivieds. 
Please rate the' fol lowing areas f rom . 1 -5 accord i ng to your ovjO interest' or ' " 
need for your own learning as a parent. 
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Interpretation- of my child's develop- 
mental profile and test results 



Understanding the needs of the 
gifted-handicapped child 



The unique role or problems of 
parenting a gifted-handicapped child 



How ch i 1 dren 1 earn 



Unnerided or 
Un i ni.erested 



Strongly needed 
Or I nterested 



1 


2 






5 


1 


. 2 







5 


1 


2 






5 


1 


2 
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How to teach a new task 



Ways to stimulate my child's 
vocabul ary 



Techn iques for managing problem 
behav j or 



Ways to stimulate creativity 
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Managing brother/sister relation- 
ships constructively 
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Parent interest Assessment 



Unneeded or 
Uninterested 



Strongly needed 
or interested 



Words and ways to give my child a 
good self image 

Handling my own ^Rclings as a parent 
Home made toys 

Becoming an effective advocate for 
my ch i 1 d ' s se rvi ces 

Information on my child's handi- 
capping condition 

Othc : 



1 


I 


3 


u 


r 

i> 


1 




3 


u 


c 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


1 


2 


3 


k ■ 


5 



1 2 ^ 3 5 



1 2 3 5 

Please check below the format in which you prefer to acquire information in 

areas listed above. Check one or more formats and list frequency you would 
suggest. 

FORMAT FREQUENCY (weekly, 2/monthly, 

, ... monthly) 



1. ' parent group discussion with 
resource 1 eader 

morning afternoon evening 




2. lecture, f i 1ms , etc. 

morn i ng a f ternoon even i ng 




3. individual sessions with 
staff members 

morning afternoon evening 




k. informal learning through 
classroom participation 




5. prefer to be given reading 
materials only 




6. unable or uninterested in being 
involved in above activities at 
t.his time * 
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. homeXvisit guidelines 



FAMILY FOCUS: 



The home visitor should rec,Dgnize initially that parents are the 
target population for the home vis'it since the total focus on the child 
may leave the parent feeling excluded. Although the visitor interacts ' 
with the child and brings home activitios for the. child, the primary 
purpose of the visit is to-expand the parent's knowledge of and involve-' 
ment in the child's growth process . 

IKDIVIDUA LIZ ATI ON : 

..tihough the brief Parental Needs Assessment and Child Skill Priori^- 
ties permit parents to list the areas of interests for information for \ 
themselves and desired skills for their children, there are a number of I 
informal assessments that the efver.tive home visitor must make in the ' 
first or early visits. In order to individualize the work- with any 
family, the following areas should be considered: 

- Accuracy of parental perception of child functioning 

- Parental attitude toward the child 

- Parental strengths and unique assets 

- Parental needs - physical, psychological, educational, 

vocat ional , and financial 

- Motivation to assist child's learning process 
Family life style and goals 

- Past use of resources 

- Openess to new ideas 

Extended family support system . 

The visitor's. abi 1 ity to have realistic expectations for the family's 
participation will be based on the recognition of these many factors that 
affect the family's .reaction to the overall program. The visitor will 
need to be flexible in both approach to the family and in his/her acceptance 
ot the extent of the families involvement* 

POSITIVE APPROACH: ^ ' . ' - 

■ The family who is given early pos i t i ve comments about their child and 
their parenting will be more likely to respond to the visitor since the 
visit becomes a rewarding experience. The early positive comments also 
recognizes the parent as a prepository of information about their child's 
unique needs and abilities. The program presentation as an opportunity 
for increased involvement in child's development may be more readily ac-' 
cepted than the approach that suggests or implie^ that parent deficiencies 
will be remedi ated. 
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PAREN'TrTEACHER ROLES: 



The program's concept of teachers' and parents' roles is important for 
home visitor and parent to discuss. These roles have been traditionally 
seen as separate and . d i st i net with , the parent provi di ng for the emotional 
needs of the child and the teacher providing \' iniii/c inr^it. i ^^ay , 
be helpful to interpret Lhe pr/^nram' . recoqr'-^ \\ r • ' » i'--e 

child's first most ■• i an-hi^f c^.w'u/O -...:ijr<-g 

, an ifi^Mr . ' w. Aluiuuiji Lhe program views the structured learning 
process as the primary responsibility of the teacher, the parent is sought 
as a collaborator in the establishment of long and short range objectives 
for the child. The home visitor should encourage the parent to utilize 
the informal, unstructured and natural teaching opportunities for the 
child's, time at home with the parent. A flexible and non-competitive 
view of the teacher-parent role facilitates a team approach and avoids 
the "turn-off" to learning that may occur if parents become emeshed in 
a rigorous program of drills. Parents should be encouraged to keep the 
1 earn i ng spontaneous and f un . 

HOME VISIT OUTLINE: 

Although the home visit should be as informal and spontaneous as 
possible, the following should be covere' in each visit: 



2. 



3. 



6. 



1 . 



5. 



Feedback from the child's classroom experience 
Feedback on. use of home activities and materials' 
Viewing of filmstrips and di.scussion of content 
Brief presentation and review of printed materials 
Presentation of new home activity materials 
Scheduling of next home visit 
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Prepeiratlon and Materials : 

This visit is a crucial one in that the tone is set for subsequent 
contacts with the families. Call. and make an appointment that is mutual 
ly convenient. 

On the first visit, the activity board should be prepared to 
provide activity space for the child Tnr this visit as well as 
subsequent ones . . 
1. Activity board and Cards: 



16' 




Pegboard with metal hooks, 
15 per row, every other 
hole of the pegboard 



Small; cards of colored cardboard 1 7/8" x ^" should be cut with' 
a hole punched in one epd so I t can be hung on the Hooks on the 
pegboard. There shoufd be k colors of cards with 2 sets of each 
task. 

One set should have the child's name: 




1 7/8' 



A second sef of contrasting color should quarry 
the child's name also so that the parent can put 
the first set on the top row of the board and let 
the child match cards across bottom row. The back 
of these cards may use a different color ink or 
Magic Marker to give child's home address on re- 
verse feide of these cards. 
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A Third and fourth set of cards of two additional colors should 
carry the date of the child's birthday on one side and the phone 
number on the other. 

Filmstrips: 

a) "How a Child Sees Himself" #1 from Understanding Early Childhood 
Ages 1-6 Series, The Child's Relat ionshi p with the Family. 

Printed Materials : 

Book VI, The Importance of Good Feelings, Book V I of the Bowdoin 
Method Series. 
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VISIT § 2 
How Chi Idren Learn 



Preparation and .Materials : 

This visit permits the home visitor to explore with the parent their ' 
understanding of when and how a child learns^ Discuss the way children 
learn by seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, but most of all by 
modeling after parents and others. Children learn by doing and talking. 
Let them discuss what they want their child to learn and how they can 
hel p h im do i t . ' - 

Generally children do best in later learning if parents encourage 
them^ to be: 

sel f rel iant 

- inquisitive 

- wi 1 1 ing to take ri sks 

- able to pursue their own interest 
" interested in books 

" verbal 

- willing to utilize T. V. wisely 

^ ,-1, Activity Cards: Cards similar to those made for lesson one (l 7/8*'x^") 
should be prepared. Duplicate sets of each type will permit the child 
to, match cards on the activity board. Suggested cards for this visit 
include: 

a) r>hapes: triangle, square, circle, rectangle, oval, heart, 

diamond, hexagon 

b) colors: ten or twelve color chips pasted on the cards 

c) textures: various pieces of rubber, wood, sandpaper, metal, 

plastic, glass, rough fabric, smooth fabric, carpet 

2. Filmstrips : 

a) "How the Young Child's Mind Grows" # 2, from Understanding 
Early Childhood Ages 1-6 Series, and Preparing the Child for 
Learning Set 

b) "The Teachable Moments" // 1 from Effective Parent Series, 
Learning in the Home Set 

3. Printed Materials: How Your Child Learns, Book III in the Bowdoin 

Method Series. 
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VISIT // 3 
Parents as Teachers 



Preparation and Materials: ^ 

The purpose of this visit Is to hel p parents see themselves as a 
teacher in the everyday routine. The parent has many opportunities to 
teach in the home, car, grocery store, etc. . By recognizing the natural 
teaching experiences and utilizing these as fun times, the parent maxi- ' , 
mizes the chiH's potential, it is. important to help parents understanJ 
the importance of "teaching" as much as the child wants or enjoys, but 
to avoid pushing so that the child gets "turned off" to learning. The' 
importance of praise and realistic goals should be stressed. They ^;hould 
not expect a young child to be d i sc i pi i ned about learning. 

1. Activity Cards:' Cards 1 7/8"x4" should be prepared with duplicate 
sets of alphabet and, numbers. Parents can let child match these 
or children can take cards and match them to letters on newspapers 
books and covered boxes , etc . 

2. Filwstrips : 

.a. "Where Can a Young Child Learn", #5 from Under- 
standing Early Childhood, Ages 1-6 Series and 
Preparing the Child for Learning Set 

b. "The Parent is a Teacher", //3 from Understanding 
Early Childhood, Ages 1-6 Series in the Child's 
Relationship with the Family' 

3. Printed Materials: Parents are Teacher^;, Book I in the Bowdoin 

Method Scries 
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VISIT fl k 
St imul ating Language 



Preparation and Materials : 

The purpose of this visit is to help the parents recognize the im- 
portance of talking with the child and encouraging language as the key 
to unlock most of his world. It is the child's most essential task and 
one that parents can facilitate with time and attention. Not only does 
the child learn words, he begins to enjoy communication which is the 
foundation for all his relationships. 

1. Puppets: Puppets can be made and given to child and parent. 
Encourage them to let the puppets talk each night before going 
to bed as well as other times. Puppets can take the focus off 
the parent and child and make them become more relaxed. A duck 
and bunny can be made from yellow and white terry cloth. 



2. Visual Media: 

a) "How Language Grows" #3 from Understanding Early 
Childhood Series Ages 1-6 and Preparing the Child 
for Lea rn i ng Set 

b) "Black, Proud and Able" from With Pride to Progress 
Series and the Black Child Set 

c) "Parents, the Language Teachers" videotape available 
from Bill Wilkerson, Speech and Hearing Center, 
Peabody University, Nashville, Tennessee 

3. Printed Materials : . 

a) Thousands Thousands of Words ^ Book II 
Bowdoin Series 

b) Parents Guide to Language Development by David C. 
Wi 1 son , UP. pub 1 ished train ing material from Qhapel 
Hill Training Outreach Project 
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VISIT fi 5 
Dealing With Problem Behaviors 



Preparation and Materials : 

The purpose of this visit is to permit parents to examine alternate* 
ways of defining and dealing with problem behavior. Most parents treat 
their children the way they were treated by their parents. Consequently, 
many unproductive practices are continued without exploring new ways of • 
handling problem behavior. Often parents have labeled i nqu i s i t i veness , 
independence, or ta 1 ka t i venes s . as a problem behavior. The home visitor 
will need to have the parent define the problem behaviors as well as 
supporting their effective strategies of child management and offering 
other options if needed. 

1. Activity Cards: Draw one happy face on the 1 7/8"x^" card and 
one very angry face on another card. Take about 20 blank cards. 
Ask parent to hang the happy face on the activity board for a 
week. Suggest that the parent use the blank cards and write 
on each one some behavior that pleases the parent as the child 
does \t. 



Encourage the parent to praise the behavior as he hangs the 
card under the happy face. The object is to help the parent 
focus on the positive. Often the child's behavior changes when 
he begins to receive praise for appropriate behaviors rather 
than constant criticism. 

The parent might hang the happy and angry faces on either side 
of the board the second week and then begin co note the problem 
behaviors as well as the positives. These will give some speci- 
fic behaviors for the- home v i s i tor to discuss on the next visit. 

Some suggested positive behaviors parents can note: 

1) sharing toys or food withfriendsorsibUngs 

2) taking^ turns \ 

3) putting, toys away | 
k) dressing self i 

5) helping with brother or sister 

6) saying please, thank you 

7) doing small home chores ; 

8) following directions 

2. Filmstrips: a) "When Children Disobey" #1 from Everyday Problems 

of Young Child ren | 

b) "When Children are Aggress ive: #2 ! 

3. Printed Material: Instead of Nagging Booklet, V, Bowdoin Series ; 
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VISIT # 6 
Your Child's Creative Expression 

Preparation and Materials: 

The purpose of this visit is to encourage parents to appreciate 
and stimulate their child's creative expression. Parents should be 
urged to provide materials, time and space for children to do creative 
things. The parents' positive attitude toward the child's natural 
curiosity as well as their interest in his creative products, can sup- 
port the child's creative urges. Through questions and games, parents 
can give their children an opportunity to develop imagination, do crea- 
tive problem solving, and make careful observations. Divergent thinkin 
can be facilitated by asking children to consider multiple uses of 
objects or innovative solutions to problems. Parents can help children 
acquire skills in analysis, synthesis and evaluation by aski ng ch i 1 dren 
to consider parts of objects, how objects or information relates to 
each other and the value or functions of objects. 

Activity Materials : • 

a. Flannel Board: A heavy cardboard covered with flannel about 
16" X 20" should be made. Small paper geometric shapes in a. 
variety of colors that have small pieces of fine sandpaper 
glued to the back provide a medium for the child to create 
numerous items. 



jb. Activity Cards: Small cards , the size of alphabet series, 
can be made by gluing smal 1 magazine pictures on the cards. 
.These can be used for sorting, but could also be p. stimulus 
to encourage the child to do fluency thinking ot additional 
words for each category. 



Veh iole 


C 1 oth i ng 


Food 


Animal 


Person 


Boat 


hat 


■ fruit 


Owl 


man 


car 


g1 ove. 


cerea 1 


cat 


baby 


plane 


pan ts 


bread 


cow * 


boy 


wagon 


sh i rt. 


meat 


dog 


g i r i 


tricycle 


coat 


. vegetabi e 


rabb i t 


woman 
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GIFTED HEAD START NEWSLETTER 

McDougal d Center • 

■ • • . / ■ 

The Gifted Head btart Class will be studying measuren^ents the next 
two weeks, and we have some suggestions for activities or conversations 
that you can share with your child, 

Measurement inv9lves many things in everyday life. Some things 
you may want to talk to your child about are his/her own height and 
weight. Ma rk the i r "^growth on the wall and then compare it with your 
own height. Weigh your child; discuss with him the weight differences 
of di'fferent sized people. / 

/' 

When you cook, include your child. Let him measure wet as well 
as dry ingredients. It n?ay be necessary to let him get messy. 

There are other types of measurements you can discuss. Measure- 
ments of time, the speedometer on your car, your watcl^, a calendar or 
the seasons. 

Your closet has a treasure of "measurable" items. Compare shoe 
sizes, different sized clothei> and hats. Rummaging is a busy activity 
For an act i ve ch i 1 d ! 

Some future topics . the children will be studying are Easter, vege- 
tables and Springtime. We hope to suggest some activities in a newsletter 
for you and your child to share. If you have any questions about our 
classroom, your child's progress, or suggestions for us, please feel 
free-to contact the Gifted Head Start Teacher, Sylvia Smith at 596-2338., 
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CLASSROOM ORIENTATION OUTLINE 

Philosovhy- (basic approach to classroom) : The approach to assessment, 
curriculum and teaching is developmental. Each child is assessed in 
all areas and program is geared towards facilitating development by 
utilizing strengths and remediating deficits within limits of disabi- 
lity. 

Individualization (planning and methods of instruction) : Each child's 
program is planned individually based on assessment and parental in- 
formation. Instructional program reflects areas of appropriate inter- 
vention for that child's needs. In addition, all children participate 
in some group activities. 

Schedule (schedule of activities, transition techniques, good times 
to visit, etc) 

Curriculum (rationale for and planning of curriculum) : The curriculum 
for the gifted-handicapped class has thi'ee major components - activities 
in many developmental areas based on the unit approach as in the origi- 
nal Outreach Preschool curriculum, higher level cognitive and creative 
activities from the curriculum being developed based on Bloom's taxonomy 
of education-al objectives, and remedial activities and therapy for 
speci f ic def ici ts. 

Units on topics such as the farm, nutrition, dinosaurs, hobbies, etc. 
are designed to last 1-2 weeks. Each unit begins with activities at 
the more basic levels of cognition that are more teacher directed. As 
the unit progresses, activities are more individualized with less di- 
rect instruction and more s tuden t- i n i t i a ted activity. 

Room Arrangement (rationale, specific advantages and constraints, 
materials): Interest centers include art, housekeeping, theatre,, 
fine motor, reading corner, and "unit of the week" center. Materials 
are comrnercia] and teacher-made to reinforce the niu 1 1 i sensory approach 
to learning. Bucks and materials on bookshelves near door are for 
parenfi and child^-en to borrow for home use. 

Cla^sroon^ ^ia-^agowent _ (responses to questions, inappropriate and appro- 
priate-behavior-^, technique for specific situations such as separation 
probleiKs, ^tc): Resoonses to behavior reflect the goals of the class- 
room. Positive reinforcement in the form of attention, praise, smiling 
and hugging are used to encourage independence on specific tasks and * 
positive social interaction (sharing, taking turns, helping each other.) 
Modeling or demonstration is used to encourage appropriate behavior as 
well as to teach specific skills. Non-participation or inappropriate 
responses or behavior are ignored in most cases, unless a child hurts 
another person or is destructive w J th 'c 1 ayss room materials. Should such 
behavior be a problem in the classroom, time-out procedures would be 
used but this has not been necessary. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION GUIDE 



1. Child's attending behavior 

(Shorter attending - ] onger attend i ng indicates more maturity, 
as attention span grows.) 



2. Child's level of involvement in specific activity 

(Increasing involvement also indicates higher development level.) 



3. " Level of teacher directed vs child directed activity 

(Lower developmental level reqdires more teacher direction. 
Child becomes more sel f ~d i rected with increasing maturity.) 



Teacher reinforcement of the child' 

(Notice how teachers reinforce ch i 1 d ' s appropriate behavior.) 



5. Child'-s imaginative and creat i ve express ion 



6. Limits set for the child 

(Classroom limits of social behavior - no hurting others or 
oneself - please, thank you, etc. encouraged.) 



7. Management of problem behavior 

(Note techniques used for child's management.) 



8. Child attention seeki ng. s t rateg i es 

I 

•. " ■ i. 

9. Child peer relationships 



10. Staff-staff relationships 

.. (Its affect on child, parent-parent relationships also affect 
the chi Id.) 

ERIC , : ' ■ ■ ^^^^^j^ ■ ;. 
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GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROJECT PARENT MANUAL (OUTLINE) 
Prepared by Jacalyn Burst 



Mainly through the efforts of a dedicated graduate, social work ' 
intern, the Parent Manual was prepared to provide parents with basic 
information about the project as well as other resources. Mucn of th 
informat ion . from the manual is i ncl uded el sewhere in the Project 
Summary, so just a couple of sample sections are printed here, along 
with the Table of Contents. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 



I . I nt roduct i on 

A. Description of Gifted-Handicapped Project 

B. Affiliation with Outreach Project 

I I . Curr icul um 

A. What i s Curr icul um 

B. Curriculum Alternatives 

C. Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 

III. CI assroom 

' A. Program 

B. Screen ing 

C. Admission 

D. CI assroom 



IV 
V 
VI 
VI I 
VIII 
IX 



Team Approach 

Supp 1 emen tary Servi ces 

Guidelines for looking at Other Programs 
Rec reat iona 1 I nformat ion 

Source List for Parents of Gifted-Handicapped Children 
Gifted-Handicapped Program Book. List 
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Since you are your child's first, longest, and most motivated teache^'* 
we believe that a team approach between home and school Is essential if 
your gifted-handicapped child is to make the most of his/her potential- 
Such^a cooperative approach provides more cont i nu i ty and coordination of 
the child's training program through the flow of information between home 
and school. It also permits greater individualization of the program for 
parents and children. Through their involvement in the program, parents 
also find support in their relationship to other parents. 

Plans for parent participation are individualized and will therefore 
reflect the needs and interests of each set of parents. In aq effort to ■ 
make your par t i c i pa.tJon as meaningful as possible, you can anticipate the 
following opportunities: 

INTAKE: ' ■ ' 

Your f i rst contact with js will bewith a family coordinator who wil ' 
discuss the program with you and obtain information about your child- 
A needs assessment will be filled out to provide us with additional 
information about your interests and special concerns. 

PARENT MEETINGS: ' ' ■ 

Monthly meetings will be scheduled with the parents as a group. TheSe 
will be planned to provide information about the program, parentir.g 
skills, teaching techniques, and ways of stimulating your child. Group 
d iscuss ions , fi 1ms., and materials will provide a varied format for 
these sessions. These will also provide an oppor tun ity for parents 
to share experiences and ide.is with ^ach other. 

INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES:- . ' 

Individual parent teacher conferences will be held, with each child's 
parents at 1 east quarterly to jointly plan objectives for the child's 
program. These. will be based on an assessment of the child's skills 
in several areas as well as your own pyorities. 

Individual conferences with family coordinators will be arranged as 
needed or requested by parents. Add i ti ona 1 . conferences with teaching 
staff or other project personnel may also be arranged, on request. 
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. CLASSROOM OBSER VA TION : 



Early in the child's time of attendance, you will be asked to observe 
the classroom. A staff member will use this opportunity to interpret 
the approach of the program, the classroom arrangement, schedule, 
activities and management of the behavior in the classroom. An obser- 
vation form (see page ) will assist .you in noting activities and 
important interactions. Classroom observation is permitted anytime 
during 9:00-12:00 that the observation booth is not scheduled for use 
by the neighboring classroom. If other visitors are in the booth, 
please refrain from talking about the program or children, we are 
required to keep a record of observers, so be sure' to record the date 
and time of your visit on the door to the observation room. 

CLASSROOM PARTICIPATION: 

c 

Parents are encouraged to work as volunteers in the classroom, though 
this is not mandatory for your child's participation in the program. 
Classroom involvement enables parents to acquire new skills as well 
as extend the quantity of individual time ava i 1 ab 1 e- for the children. 
Parents will need to arrange their volunteer time with the classroom ■ 
teacher. Regular scheduling is necessary for effective classroom 
planning, so make your plans and be sure to notify the staff if there 
are necessary changes. 

Assistance with field trips, making classroom materials, and other 
options for classroom participation are available. These opportunities 
will be arranged with you individually to provide flexibility in time 
and schedu 1 i ng. 

PARENT BOOKS AND TOY LIBRARY: 

In the classroom you will find a lending library of parent i ng books 
and toys for your child. These may be borrowed for two weeks and 
you are urged to use them freely. 

PARENT BULLETIN BOARD: 

Items of interest and information will'be posted on the parent panels 
over the coat rack near the door to the classroom. We urge you to 
notice the materials there and also to share i te;ns you may wish to 
post.. 

ADVOCACY: 

The staff of the Gifted-Handicapped Program acts as advocates for the 
children when additional or subsequent services are sought. Information 
about current programs and services is maintained for the families. 
Staff follow through assists in the procuretient of appropriate services 
and maintains interagency liaison when other agencies are simultaneously 
serving the Gifted-Handicapped participants. 



Of) ' 



In addition to staff advocacy on behalf of the children and families, 
the program assist families in becoming advocates for their own child- 
ren. Through group discussions and printed materials, parents are 
given strategies and suggestions for effective work to procure and 
coordinate their child's needed services. 
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..GUIDELINES FOR LOOKING AT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Parents of handicapped as well as non-handicapped children may be 
faced several times throughout a child's educational career with selecting 
an educational program. This, can be an extremely difficult task. To 
facilitate future selection of a program for your child, the following 
are some gui del i nes for looking at programs. 

1 . Who is population being served?: 

It is often helpful to know the characteristics of the group of 
children served by a particular program (ages, types of disabili- 
ties or special abilities, whether the group is homogeneous or - 
heterogeneous). This type of information may provide insight as 
to whether the program and the staff are suited to your child's 
needs. 

2. Staff to child ratio: 

Although guidelines vary from state to state and within states 
from one type of program to another, it is good to check on the 
number of adults actually available for instruction as compared 
to the number of students. This will give some idea as to the 
amount of i nd i v i dua 1 i zed -i ns truct i on and planning your child is 
likely to receive. 'Often the number of adul ts avai lable'' include 
parents, other volunteers, students, etc. -- all who can and 
should .be counted as available to provide direct inst/uction. On 
the other hand, when brochures state a number for total staff, be 
careful to find out who is i ncl uded i n that figure/ (The cook, 
maintenance ryen, etc. are not instructors.) Obse/vation is an 
excellent way to be sure what the ratio is in act'^ual teaching. 



3. 



Parent involvement : 




Is there a parent involvement to this program? 

At what levels are parents included in planning? 

Is there an opportuni ty- to participate in class activities? 

Is there a required amount of participation? 

Are there addi t ional outside activities, groups, etc. for parents 
and/or other family members? 

Is the parent program flexible to individual needs? 
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GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
CHILD'S SKILL PRIORITIES 



The staff of the Gifted r-roject is most interested in knowing what 
goals you, the parents, have for your child. To help develop the best 
possible educational program, please consider all areas of development 
and list what you would like your child to learn in each area. Please 
list very specific activities. 



1. Gross Motor: activities that involve the legs or arms 

Ex. Catch or throw a ball, climb stairs, run 



2. Fine Motor: activities that involve the hands 

Ex. String beads, build tower, unbuttoning 



3. Cognitive : activities that involve thinking 

Ex. Matching, counting, label ing, sorting 



k. Language: naming objects or comprehending directions 



Self-help: activities that promote independence 

Ex. Eating, dressing, grooming, toileting, 
sel f~d i rection 
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HOME ACTIVITIES 

* \ 

\ 

These activities are intended to add to the learning experiences the 
children are getting at school. I have tried to design them so that there 
is something appropriate for each child in the class. I send them all to 
each of you so that you may choose the ones that you want to do wi^h your 
child. If you have any comments you may write them on the back of the <heet 
and return it to school. 

Thank you 



UNIT: Communities and Community Workers 



Activity i. The sounds of the community that are characteristic of certain 
jobs can be heard in your neighborhood and when driving or 
visiting other areas. -When you are with your child, try to 
identify the sounds of such activity such as the noise of sani- 
tation trucks and workers. You might discuss the importance 
of their keeping the commun i ty c 1 ean . Another sound that can 
often be heard is sirens of police cars, ambulances or fire 
engines. Try to determine which one is heard and discuss the 
reasons for such loud sirens. 

Activity 2. If you know anyone or if a member of your family works in a 

job that serves the community at large, discuss this person's 
job with your child and ask that person to talk about their job 
wi th your child. 



Activity J. Play a qame of acting out the jobs you have discussed or ob- 

your child. If your child shows an interest in 
person's job, help to figure out what that worker 
does for the community and pretend with your child that you 



Play a game 
served wi th 
a certain 



are 



working at that 



Activity 4. Help your child set up a play commun i ty ^us ing blocks and toy 
figures or us i ng boxes and toys. Show how communities are 
.usually organized with certain important services surrounded 
by neighborhoods of homes. 

Activity 5. Visit any community serv i ce. organ I zat ions such as fire stations 
schools, hospitals, etc. with your child. Discuss what you will 
see there and afterward help your child interpret what went on. 
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HOME ACTIVITIES 
UN IT : I nternat ional Week 



We are studying some cultures from other countries and groups now. 
We will learn about different foods, clothing, art, costumes and customs. 
Do any of these activities that you would enjoy with your child. 

Activity 1. Discuss your family's cultural heritage with your 
child. Talk about where his ancestors came from. 
If you do this already, find out about a friend's 
or .neighbor's background and learn some things about it. 

Activity 2. Cook ana eat a food from another culture such as 

Mexican, Chinese or Italian. Let your child help in 
some way. Talk about the origins of some of the foods 
yoj may cook already such as spaghetti (Italian), Tacos 
(Mexican) or any others. 

Activity J. If you have any art cr craft products from anothe'' 

country or culture, point these out to your child and 
tell about where they came from. 



Activici; 4. 



Activity 5. 



Look in your T. V. schedule and See if there are'any 
programs dealing witf other , cu 1 tu reS and watch one 
wii:h your child. (The educat i ona 1 T. V. channel often 
has these programs.) 

Look in an encyclopedia or other reference book at home 
or ask at the library for games from other cultures and 
piay one with your child. 
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Appendix T 

Sample Case Studv - 1976-77 
Cathy S. 

Cathy is a ^0-month ol d girl who has participated in the G i f ted-Hand i - 
capped Project on a part-time basis when she was two and on a full-time 
basis during the past_ year. Cathy has been diagnosed as hav i ng congen i ta 1 
nystagmus and congenital severe myopia, and wears glasses which seem to 
partially compensate for this problem, since she is highly mobile, can 
-recognize shapes and can discriminate small pictures in books. Prior to 
enrollment in the Gi f ted-Hand icapped ^Project , Cathy pa rt i c i pat ed in an in- 
fant early intervention program in another state and for a short time in an 
infant treatment program at the Division for Disorders in.. Development in 
Learning where the program was geared toward ch i 1 d ren w i th skill levels far 
below Cathy's. Reasons for referral to the Gifted-Handicapped Program in- 
cluded ability to learn rapidly and development at or above chronol og ical 
age expectancy in gross motor, fine motor, self-help, socialization, cogni- 
tive and language skills. 

Family Background 

The S family consists of Cathy, age 3 and one brother, 5, a student in 
kindergarten, father, 33, a fellow in internal medicine at a large teaching 
hospital and mother 33, a college graduate who is presently a full-time 
housewife. Her special interests are domestic activities of sewing and 
cooking. The family is a stable unit. Parents are pleasant, attractive, 
reserved, adequate, comf or tabl e w ! th r.each other and positive in their rela- " 
tionship with the i r ch i 1 d ren . Both parents are motivated to stimulate, but 
not push theij children. One unique feature is their height with father 
being 6 ft. 5", mother 6 ft., and both of the children in the 99+% for their 
age. 

- ■ ■ 1 . 

The'family's comfortable split levelhome is located in a large housing 
development several miles from town. The family enjoys material comrort and 
some sense of belonging to the neighborhood by participating in the church 
and otho leighborhood groups. 

Mrs. S, as the only clwld of her father's second marriage, is close to 
her parents who live some one hundred miles away and her mother has given help 
with child care when parents have needed to be out of town. Dr. S, son of a 
glass manufacturing executive, some'five hundred miles away, is the older of 
two brothers and^descr i bes himself as a 'Mate bloomer" whose mother's com- 
passion for helping people strongly influenced his decision to become a 
doctor. • . ' 

The Initial impact of Cathy's visual impairment was most strongly felt 
by mother. Prior to participation in the Gifted-Handicapped Program, the 
mother was given supportive counseling through an early intervention program 
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in another 
the mother 
daughter . 



state. Upon Cathy's enrollment in the Gifted-Handicapped Program, 
was reasonably confident and comfortable in working with her 



INITIAL SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT 

Cathy was enrolled in the Gifted-Handicapped Program on the basis of 
referral information and parent interview. Current developmental data was 
collected as an ongoing procedure of the program. 

initial referral' informat ion indicated development in all 'areas at or. 
above chronologi cal age expectancy. A summary of Cathy's developmental age 
equivalents as assessed by the EMI Assessment Scale at age 13 months are as 
f ol I ows It. 



Area 



Developmental Age Equivalent 



Gross Motor 
Fine Motor 
Self Help 
Social izat ion 
Cogn i t i ve 
Language 



15 months 

1 k months 

13 months 

]k months 

15 months 

13 months 



An interview was conducted with both parents during January, 1976. Both 
parents expressed an interest in enrolling Cathy in the program but indicated 
concern about the severity of her impairment and uncerta i nty . as to whether 
Cathy was a gifted child. Further investigation regarding speci fic develop- 
mental skills indicated a cont i nuac ion -of at or above age level development. 

Developmental assessment at age' 25 months using the Learning Accomplish- 
ment Profiler indicated approximate developmental age as follows: 



Area 



Developmental Age Equivalent 



Gross Motor 
Fine Motor 
Soci al 
Self Help 
Cognitive 
Language 

Adm i n i s t ra t i on of 
indicated a mental age 



26 months 
26 months 
28 months 
2^ months 
3^ months 
3^ months 



the Poabody Plat: uro Vocabulary 
of months. 



rest at age 27 months 



CIJ\SSROOM EXPERIENCES (1976) 

Cathy entered the Gifted-Handicapped Class on March 1, 1976. She attended 
for four months on a one day per week, two hour per day basis. She attended 
with one other v i sual 1 y inipa i red child who was a year older than she. 



of 



Classroom activities during the first year of participation consisted 
a number of sensorial, play and social experiences centered around a 
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specific unit, such as fruits, clothing and pets. A typical schedule included 
music, language, art, constructive play, dramatic play, snack, story and gross 
motor act i v i t i es . 

Cathy enjoyed playing with adults and learned to play cooperatively 
with other clWldren. She can share with others when encouraged to do so. 
She has unusual strengths in language skills; she often speaks in unusually 
long sentences, she can talk about past experiences, and can describe a 
purposeful activity, such as telling what she is painting or building. She 
does not seem personally inhibited by her visual impairment, as she runs. 
Walks and plays with little hesitation or uncerta in i ty . Although it is. un- 
certain at this time as to how we 1 1 Cathy ran see, observations at this time 
are very encouraging since she can match colors, discriminate s i mpl e shapes , 
and can recognize small pictures. ^ 

An evaluation form completed by Cathy's parents after the. four months, 
in the program Indicated that they felt participation in this program had 
been a worthwhile experience for Cathy. They reported that she was more in- 
terested in her environment and wanted to participate in more activities. 
Activities in the program were described as being very different from those 
planned for her other mornings during the week In that activities seemed to 
be structured to Cathy's own needs and abilities. Participation In the pro- 
gram was also reported as a worthwhile experience for them as- parents In that 
it gave them direction. As her mother stated, "Knowing that Cathy understands, 
at an advanced level has encouraged me to talk and read to her at a higher 
level." 

It was recommended that Cathy continue participation In the Gifted- 
Handicapped Class several days per week for th6 next year. 

At theiend of the first year of the Gifted-Handicapped Project , the j"^-. 
teacher left the project to return to graduate studies, and since he was 
well-liked by parents and children alike', some parents were concerned about ' 
how tl}e children would react to a new teacher. Prior to c 1 ass beg i nn i ng the 
following fall, a party for parents, children, and staff was heldN'or all 
to visit and get acquainted. ' \ 

During the previous year, Cathy, who loves role-playing, would say to" 
her mom during the ride home, "You- be Don (teacher) and I'll be Margie 
(volunteer)." On her way home from the get-acquainted party this year, Cathy 
said, "You be Jus t ine (teacher) and I ' 1 1 be Mary Scott (ass i stan t) ! Al 1 who • 
had been concerned about the transition of teachers realized they could re- 
Jax! This is just one example of Cathy's adaptability and interest in other 
people which has really developed in the past year. 

CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES (1977) 

Cathy completed the 1976-77 school year in the Gifted-Handicapped Class 
at the Division for Disorders of Development and Learning. The class was 
in session four half days a week from September through June. Cathy attended 
the program three n)ornings a week. 

\) ' . ' 

Cathy is quite independent and freely lets everyone know her wants and 
desires. Cathy displayed her leadership abilities by initiating play activities 
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both in the classroom and in the recreation room. Two character i st ics noted 
in Cathy's performance throughout the school year were her general intellec- 
tual ability and her creative thinking. 

Cathy learns nursery^ rhymes and songs very quickly. She uses abstract 
words (like proud, angry Tisappointed , etc.) to express^.her f eel ings or^ 
retell personal experiences. Her imaginitive and verbal ization ski 1 Is are 
clearly seen in dramatizations. One of Cindy's favorite activities is to 
role play or act out. s tor i es that have been read to her. She frequently 
changes her voice and uses props to make the dramatizations more life-like. 

The AIMS Pre-reading kit has become one of Cathy's favorite activities. 
The program is especially good for Cathy because it allowo her to work in- 
dependently in an area she is very interested in learning. 

Cathy'.s numb.er ^ski 1 1 s include: rote counting through f i f teen , recog- 
nizing and lableing numerals one through three and four and five with a 
verbal .cue. She has one to one correspondence through five objects. 

Cathy's cognitive skills are continuously improving. She learns facts 
and rules quickly and generalizes the information to^- muny situations. She 
names materials object<= are made from and is beginning to show an under- 
standing of time. Cathy is learning to follow a three stage command in 
order. Using a model, she draws a ten part man, showing great interest in 
detai 1 s . ■ . 

Cathy is a very coordinated child. She catches a bounced ball, throws 
a ball overhand, and stands on one foot for a few seconds. She is learning 
to hop and walk the balance beam independently, 

Drawing is another area of interestfor Cathy. She labels and draws 
circles, squares, and triangles.' Cathy is beginning to label and draw the 
letters in her name. She enjoys playing games that involve .letters like 
matching lettered blocks to works , and fishing for letters in a pond. 

Cathy is becoming consistent in verbalizing her toilet needs and being 
independent in caring for her needs. 

Cathy enjoys working in one to one teacher-child activities. Her atten 
tion span is very long>. (20-25 minutes) f or . ac t i v i t i es that interest her. 
Cathy will complece an activity less interesting to her when told she can 
draw or paint on completion of the task. 

EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 1977 

Getting away from the label of "handicapped" is strongly recommended, 
in Cathy's case. It is felt that Cathy w i 1 1 en j oy and function wel 1 in a 
regular community preschool program. Cathy's parents have enrolled her in 
such a program for the fall of 1977- 



Cathy has demonstrated in the past year that she learns concepts wel I 
through nursery rhymes, fingerplay games, and dramatizations. Developing 
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independence in self help skills is a goal she can work toward in, the future. 
Specifically, Cathy is ready to learn dressing skills like buttoning, un- 
buttoning, buckl ing, etc. A continuation of the prereading skills begun 
this year is also recommended for her. Rhyming games, match I ng consonant , 
sounds', alphabet picture books, and letter recognition exercises were some 
of the activities Cathy participated in this past year. After she progresses 
a little further in this area. It will be more evident as to whether she will 
need any modifications in reading material due to her vision. • • 

It is important to note tnat Cathy has demonstrated abilities in the 
4-5 year level in language, cognition, and motor skills. However, emotionally, 
and socially, she is functioning at her present chronological age of three 
years. 

Cathy's pre-post data and curriculum records are summarized in the text 
of this monograph (p.69 and 75 , Child 111). Post-testing at the age of 38 
months showed^ developmental scores in the six areas of development according 
to the LAP as fol lows : 



GM 


i)8 


FM 


i)8-60 


Soc 


60+ 


SH 


36-48 


Cog 


60-72 


Lang 


72 



These scores' represent gains ranging from 11 months to 38 months from assess- 
• ment thirteen months earlier. Ihe Leiter International Performance Scale, 
which had not been administered before, was also used at 38 months. Cathy's 
developmental age on this was. 60 months. 

FAMILY PARTICIPATION 

The fami ly participation in the program Included their involvement In 
an extensive two day mu 1 t i d i sc i p 1 i na ry evaluation: This included a home 
visit as well as clinic interviews by the diagnostic team. Parents had daily 
informal contact with classroom personnel^ as well as quarterly structured 
interviews for setting long term obj ect Ives . Mother did not elect to work 
as a regular volunteer in the classroom, however, she did help with field 
trips and special events such as birthday and seasonal parties. One or both 
parents attended all but one of the parent meetings. Supportive counseling 
'by the staff dealt with such concerns as sibling relationships and long term 
plans for Cathy's education. Because Cathy's' handicap has emerged as rela- 
tively minor, the family has been helped to view and present her as a "non- 
handicapped" child in her next program where she will be mainstreamed with 
4 year olds because of her ability. 

fiother participated as a regular member of the advisory board, and was 
one of the most vocal when other advisory board members asked for information 
from staff and parents about the effectiveness of the program. In addition 
mother was very Interested in advocacy for other children as well as her own. 
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Both parents rated staff assistance with individual requests In location 
of other community resources one of the most helpful areas of the parent 
program. ..They also indicated that they had noticed positive changes or 
improvements in Cathy's behavior in all areas, and indicated a high degree 
of satisfaction with the program. - 
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Appendix U 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Gifted-Handicapped Program 
1976-77 

Please be as candid and specific as possible in giving your criticisms 5 suggestions 

I. Parent Participation:. 

A, Please check any of the following ways you were involved with the Gifted- 
Handicapped Program: , 

1. Individual parent-staff conference 

2. Classroom oritentation with staff member 

3. - Class/oom observation - 
A. Completion of parent interest assessment form 

5. Participation in planning objectives 

6. Received parent manual 

7. Volunteer cl assroom participation 

8. Use of home activity sheets 

9. Group parent meetings 

10. Use of parent library • * 

II, Informat ion through parent bulletin board 

12. Received printed materials regarding my child's special needs and/or 
general parenting ' • 

13. Staff assistance with individual requests on location of other community 
^ resources 

\ 

1'k Participation on Advisory Board 

15^ Home visits from project staff 

16. Attended classroom special days (i.e., Thanskgi ving, Crhi stmas , Birthdays 
& field trips) 

17. Participated in D.D.D.L. Evaluation . 

18. Assisted in materials development (i.e., c lass room materi dl s , project media):; 

2.19 . ^ 



19. Completed evaluation forms 
B. Do you feel there have been enough opportunities for participation in ^^e 
program: Yes No 

If no, please suggest additional or alternate ideas for parent participation. 



II. Parent Perception of Program Results: 

1. Has your child made improvements or shown any positive changes since enter- 
ing the program? Yes No Don't Know 

If no, go to question 

2. What positive changes or improvements has your ch i 1 d shown? 

a. Language/commun i cat ion 

b. Motor (Large and small muscle coordination) 

c. Relationship with other children 

d. Relationship with family members 

e. Relationship with other adults 

f. SelJ help (eating, dressing, toilet) 
g . 'Reason i'ng , problem solving 

h. Attention 

i . Behav i or 

j. Other (list) . 



3. Do you feeL that these changes can be attributed to your child's parti'Cii- . 
pat ion in the program? Yes No Don't Know 

Why do you think your child has failed to make improvements or bhoW p<^sitlve 
changes?_ . - , — , . 



/ 

5. Do you feel that ^ou have gained anything from your participation In the 
program? Yes __ No Don't Know _ 

If no, go tQ question 7. 

6. What have you gained? 

a. knowledge of my child'sabilities 

b. knowledge of my child's special needs 

c. greater acceptance of my ch 1 1 d ' s unique abl 1 I ties and disabi 1 I ties 

d. knowledge of my role. in my child's growth and development 

e. knowledge of how to work with my child . 

f. knowledge of how to fos.ter creativity 

g. knowledge of services available to my child 

h. knowledge of ways to become a more effective advocate for my child 

7. Has the program helped you In froming your expectations of your child's 
future? Yes No Don't know 

III. Program Satisfaction : 

1. Do you feel that the project staff are well qualified to work with your 
child? 

a . yes , a M are ^ . 

b. yes,, most are (explain) 



C. no, (explain) 



d. Don ' t know 
2. Does your child like the program? 
Yes No Don't know 



3. Were you given adequate orientation to the program? 



Yes No 

If not, how could this be improved? 



Were you kept adequate reports on your child's progress' 
Yes No 



If not, how would you like this changed? 



5. Do you feel there has been good communication between you and the project 
staff about your child's specific needs? 



Yes No 



6. Have you been given the change to express your feelings and suggestions 
about the program and your child's activities? 



Yes No 



7. Has the staff used your suggestions; 
Yes _ No Don't know 

8. Have you used home activities? 
Yes No 

Suggest i ons . for Improvement 



9. Would you have liked more home ac t I v i t i es? 

Yes No . 

10. Overall, how successful do you feel the program has been In. meeting your 
child's needs? 

a. Very successful ' 

b. somewhat successful 
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c. not sure 

d. unsuccessful 

IV. In what ways could the program be improved? 



\ 
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Appendix V 



PROGRAM EVALUATION. 
Gifted-Head Start Program 
1976 - 77 ' 

. Parent Partici pation : 

A. Please check any of the following ways you participated in the G^ifted 
Head Start Program. 

1 . Home* vi s i ts 

2. Home activities with child - 

3. Classroom observation ^ 

k. Parent Interest Check List 

5- Parent nieetings 

6. Received printed materials about working 

with my child 

7. Help with finding/getting aid* from other 
agencies (that is, employment, financial aid, 

music lessons, etc.) - 

8. Special workshop (music) • 

9. Evaluation form completed 

B. Do you feel there have been enough opportunities for pa rt i c i pat i onN n 
the program? Yes No 

Other ideas you would suggest 

I . Parent Perception of Program Results ; 

1. Has ypur child made improvements or shown any positive changes since 
entering the program? Yes No Don't know 

2. What positive changes or improvements has your child shown? 

a . Language/commun i^cat ion ■ , 

b. Motor (large and small muscle coordination) • 

c. Relationship with other children 




\ 



d. Relationship with family members 

e. Relationship with other adults 

f. Self-help (eating, dressing, toilet) 

g. Reasoning, problem solving 

h. Attention 
I . Behavior 

j . Other (list) 



3. i?'o you feel you have gained anything from the home visits? 
Yes ^ No Don;t know 

If no, omit question.^. \ 
A. What have you gained? 

a. ideas about how my child learns 

b. ideas about how I can teach my child 

c. ways to handle child's behavior 
activities to do with my child at home 

e. knowledge about how improtant 1 am in my child's learning 

f. ways to help my child talk more 

h. ways to help my child feel good about himself 
I I - Program Satisfact i on : . 

K Does your child like the program? 
Yes No Don't know 

2. Have you been given the chance to express your feelings and suggestions 
about the program and your child's activities? 

Yes NO 

3. Have you used home activities? 
Yes No 
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Suggestions for improvement 



h. Would you haye liked more home activities? . 
Yes No 

5. Overall, how successful do you feel the program has been in meeting your 
ch i Id ' s needs? 

a . very success fu 1 

b. somewhat successful 

c. not sure 

d. unsuccessful 



6. In what ways could the program be improved? 
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Appendix W 
SCRIPT FOR AUDREY 



k. We'd like you to meet Audrey. 

5. (fade music up) Audrey is a beautiful blond child who runs, cries, 
laughs, loves, and gets angry like all children. 

6. But Audrey is different from most children -- let's take a closer look, 

7. Because Audrey's verbal skills exceed those of most blind children her 
age, we ca 1 1 her "g i f tec: " 

.8. Like other children her age, Audrey is curious "about her environment: 
She s reaching out to experience her world through touching, smelling, 
hearing, and tasting, and ... 

9. What about seeing? We 1 1 , tha t ' s a p rob 1 em. Un 1 i ke mos t ch i 1 d ren 

Audrey is partially blind.and has only limited vision for seeinq her 
world. . ■ . ^ 



10. 



13. 



Because of this visual problem, we call Audrey "handicapped." Although 
unique, Audrey is representative of children who have strengths in 
certain areas despite handicaps in other areas. 

We call these children "gifted-handicapped." Let's look at Audrey's 
situation and see what we can find out about other children who may ' 
also be gifted-handicapped. 

Audrey is about three arid a half years old and was initially diagnosed 
as microcephalic and totally blind. 

Because of this, her parents and teachers might have assumed that Audrey 
could not learn, that time spent teaching her would have been futile and 
wasted. ^ 



\h. ^ Fortunately, Audrey has been given an opportunity to begin an educational 
experience that will enable her to develop to her highest potential in 
the Gifted-Handicapped Project, a division of the Chapel H i 1 1 . T ra i n i nq- 
Outreach Proj ect . . ^ . 

15- Once enrolled in the Project, Audrey was assessed with the Learning 

Accomplishment Profile.. This assessment enabled the teachers to establish 
specific objectives for Audrey in each skill area. 

16. Accommodations were made for Audrey's visual problem and she is stimulated 
to c-velop her verbal strengths and skills. 

17. There are thousands of "Audreys" who have both special gifts and handicaps. 
L.i.tt,e IS known about these children, so let's examine Audrey's needs as 

a way of knowing more. ■ 
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18. Audrey can help us recognize that she, like every child, is a unique 
combination of abilities and disabilities. ^ . \ . 

19. Because of this, an individual assessment NEEDS TO BE COMPLETED JO 
INDICATE EACH child's specific skills. 

20. Our experience with Audrey also shows us that she needs adul ts around her 
who care, both parents and professionals, who recognize her strengths, 

I and help her develop those areas. 

21. We see that Audrey needs to have- her limited vision accepted, and not \" 
viewed solely as a handicap, but as a challenge to overcome, such as 
running or hopping when she can't see. 

22. Audrey needs to experience a sense of independence by taking risks and 
doing things for herself. 

23. She needs to experience the pride of saying "I did it." This kind of 
success is an experience that Audrey needs to have many times. , 

2h, This means that expectations and tasks given to her should be realistic 
so that she can succeed most of the time. - 

25. Like oth'er^chi Idren, Audrey wants and needs positive reinforcement for 
al 1 her successes. 

26. Because of the 1 ikel-ihood of her experiencing frustrations [n sight- 
related areas, Audrey needs support in other areas. 

27. Sensory stimulation -- hearing, touching, smelling, tasting --are all 
important for Audrey's development. She needs to learn hew things 
through exposure to enriching opportunities,. . . 

28. but more importantly, Audrey needs to develop new ways of learning that 
will enable her to apply things she has already learned to ndvel situations. 

29. • Audrey ne^ds opportunities to be creative, trying various ways of doing 

things ... 

30. and acting out fantasies and pretending. These creative exercises will 
help Audrey develop innovative ways of accommodating her weakness. 

31. Finally, we see that sociai experif^nces are an important part of Audrey'^s 
growth process . 

32. Through her dai 1 y experi ences with othei^ children, Audrey learns to share, 
to take turns, and to work and play with others. 

33. Audrey needs the experience of being accepted by persons outside her 
f ami 1 y and home. 

3^. It is true that Audrey's present positive experiences are occurring in 
a special project for gifted-handicapped children. (Pause) This is not 
a normal classroom. 
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35. 



However, these experiences are not the exclusive domain of special pro- 
jects. They could be found in a variety of settings. 



36. , the home, ... 

37. preschool developmental and day care programs, . . . 

38. kindergartens , . . . 

39. and Head Start classrooms. 

ho. The key concept which underlies Audrey's positive experiences is that 
of INDIVIDUALIZATION the acceptance of the child ... 

^1. whose weaknesses are viewed as challenges for creative and innovative 
express ion , . . ! . 

and whose special gifts are seen as gems to be shaped and polished. 

^3. Now,, we'd 1 ike you to meet Audrey 's fami ly , the Registers Sherrill, 
her dad; Carolyn, her mom; and Caron, her sister. 

hk. Audrey's parents are committed to meeting their challenge: to see their 
child's personal potential be fulfilled despite the -1 imi tat ions of a 
handicap. ' - 

^5. like all parents of handicapped children^, the Registers' emotional 
adjustment process begins when they are first informed of . a problem 
wi th thei r baby. 

^6. If the handicapping condition is obvious at birth, the family is usually 
informed by the pediatrician. This can be a stressful' experience and 
often leaves the parents anxious and wondering. For example, soon after 
Audrey was born: 

^7. "The pediatrician came, up and said 'About all I can say is she has a 

big nose and .we'll just have to wait and see." and that kinda blew me 
^right out of bed to begin with. | was really nervous about the baby. , 
It did make me nervous. 

^8. "We took her home and my fears began to grow because I was^home alone." 

^9. Because the hand I cappi ng cond I t i ons are usually visible before special 
abilities become apparent, the parents look urgently for developmental 
signs to calm their fears. 

50. "All dur.ing the time I started doing things to stimulate her... I was 

" like taking 30 minutes of holding her, tickling her, do anything to get 
a response except hurt her, then I'd put her down and cry for 30 minutes.' 

51. Frequently, the family seeks alternative medical opi'nicns. The weary 
treck to other specialists makes the light of hope grow dimmer as they 
continue to hear the same diagnosis, repeated over and over. The 




Registers' began this search, too. 

52. "By four months when she didn't follow my face we told the pediatrician 
we thought something was wrong with her eyes . and he sent^ us to the 
ophthalmologist who told us she was at least par t i a 1 1 y b 1 i nd" ... 

53. remember vividly the shocked expression on SherriU's face ... and 
all I could think was 'How do you raise a blind child.'" 

5A. "The thing I remember from walking out of his office that day ...I cried 
all the way to the car and I think pne of the reasons it was so over-^^ 
powering was that I kept thinking about two of the things I love most"... 

55. "working with flowers and looking at them"... 

56. "and reading . . . and she would never be able to do either of these." 

57. The parents often will find themselves experiencing a period of accommo- 
dation and self-evaluation as they begin to see their new roles take 
;shape. 

58. "I definitely feel my self image changed ... it changed from that of 
being a teacher to that of being a mother, a homemaker and a wife." 

59. "I really was grasping for wh'o i was ... but being super mama I felt 

I had to do everything to stimulate that child, I had to be loving and 
cons is tent . . .wh i ch I'm not . . . I coul dn ' t be cons i stent ... that | s 
probably why I cried aJmost everyday during the adjustment period." 

60. Mr. Register, on the other hand , had a different perspective: "Once I 
adjusted to Audrey having a special need ... I never really had any 
doubts. I thought I was 'going to be. a good father ... and that my 
positive atti tude would hel p us overcome anything, be it social develop- 
ment or lack of confidence in our own abilities." 

61. Having accepted the medical d i agnos i s , the Registers needed emot-ional 
support: to help them accept their child's limitations, and to meet 
the challenge of daily care and nurturance. 

62. "Our support of each other was the key i'ngredient- Once we recognized 
that Audrey would never have any vision, we talked at great length ... 
we had to support each other, and we had to have a home environment 
where she could grow up as a normal child and that we could treat her 
as such." 

63. The Registers had always provided a warm and loving atmosphere for their 
children, and this continued. Words were precious, and Audrey's gift 

of s peech cou 1 d grow . 

6^. The Registers found that they could rely heavily on their extended 

family, and that they were a great support for them in this difficult 
period. 
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70. 



65. "Sherriri's family is a very loving group of people -- very child- 
oriented ... The new baby is the center of attention. All the adults 

• ' and the children reached out to Audrey in a very loving way." 

66. ''This_ is reinforcing to the parent who is wondering now the blind child 
is go'ing to be received." 

67. "Shortly after the news of Audrey's blindness ... Mother agreed to spend 
a few days with us and stayed two weeks ... it was a precious time. At 
this time I found' out just how much my mother meant to me and my far^ily." 

68. During the earJy stages of tne adjustment period, the family is extremely 
sensitive to the reactions of those around them, whether f ami 1 y , -fr lends , 
professionals, or strangers. The Registers found that they were often 

V troubled by many of the react i ons . 

69<. "My family was very upset. Mother took it harder than anyone else... 
and that made it hard for me." 

"We definitely had the reactions of people withdrawing -- being unable 
to cope with their own emotions-. We felt that in the doctors, and we 
felt that IP friends ... people who had really been important to us, 
who just absolutely withdrew ... could not be around her, could not'have 
us d i icuss it." 

"Then you also have the react ion^S' of some people who tell you that the 
child will outgrow, it or medicTne will come up with something tomorrow..." 

"That's hard for a parent to take when they are groping with not being 
able '.o accept the permanent condition to begin with and then somebody 
comes up and says "Oh, he'll outgrow it.'" 

73. 'Public reaction can be a frustrating experience for the parentof a 
handicapped child. Often they are screaming with pain on the inside 
because of the world's seeming indifference to their plight. 

7k. . "Everybody was just-buying groceries and I wanted to scream 'Don't you 
know my child is blind and will never see?,." 

75. ". . in relating to one of the doctors -. . . I felt that people were more 
like machinery or pegs you would fit in a hole ... than people to be 
cared for . " 

76. The Registers were fortunate in Having some positive experiences during 
the ear 1 y months . 

77. "Carla, the home visitor from the Commission for the Bl ind w;s real ly 
wonderful with children. Her coming in gave me an emotional break and 
3 chance to see my child relating to someone successfully." 



71 

72. 



78. 



Home-based early intervention programs are becoming widespread and are 
valuable assistance to families in these early years. 
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79- "(They helped by) ... listening to my fears and giving me specific 
things to be working on.^ They gave me toys, literature and have . 
sponsored a series of programs for the parents.. It is just a super 
program." 

80. Parents of a gifted-handicapped child are not the only influence on the 
early years. The brothers and sisters play a significant part in the 
child's development. 

81. "Caron is Audrey's best teacher ... she's taught her love for peers. 
She's done so much for her 1 ang uagewi se . She co-ild get Audrey, to say 
thing. <Jhen no one else could." 

82. "There is really a deep feeling between the two girls." 

83. Having appropriate expectations of a child whose limitations are not 
easy to assess and whose areas of greatest strength are not fuily 
emerged is a difficult process for the parents. 

8i(. The Registers soon learned that risk-taking was essential for Audrey's 
deve 1 opment . 

85. "We've always let her do what other children do even, if it means that 
she stumbles and falls down and gets hurt ... If it was Caron you 
wouldn't pay any attention, so i f it's Audrey, let her develop also." 

86. Parents of g i fted-hand i capped chi 1 d ren will sometimes attempt to normalize 
their percep 'ons of their children. Even though Audrey's needs and 
strengths re eive special attention --as they must, the emphasis is on 
equal treatment of the two sisters. 

87. "I see Audrey growing in her knowledge in how to relate to people and 
how to. deal with, things. I just see her becoming more and more self- 
sufficient." / 

88. "I really don't think of ..udrey as being gifted . . if i thought of her 
as gifted, I think I would think of her as being handicapped also. I 
really don't think of her as being gifted or handicapped." 



89. "I think she is a bright kid who is quite verbal, she's noisy, she loves 
to play and does a good job of role playing." 

90. "I think of her as being a nprmal child in her everyday environment • 
and she handles her environment quite well." . 

91. Now, let's take a look at Audrey in the Gifted-Handicapped classroom, and 
how she spends her days. ' . 

92. She was referred to the class after a thorough interdisciplinary evaluation 
at the Division for Disorders in Development and Learning: 

.93. As Audrey arrives, the other children are already here, and it's time 
for OPENING GROUP. . ' ' 
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9^. Listen! They're singing "Hello, Everybody." (song: cl ass s i ng i ng) 

95- One of Audrey's first tasks is to tell her name. Audrey has always re- 
sponded to her name, but has had difficulty in saying it when asked." 

96. Through- se 1 f-concept and other body-image activities, Audrey has learned 
to give her name when asked who she is. 

97. "I'm Audrey Register." "Good, Audrey, good morning.'* 

98. The cur r i cu 1 urn be i ng developed by this model project is based on a frame- 
work that combines, the traditional UNIT-TOPIC approach, and a hierarchy 
of'cognitive task levels. 

99. Audrey begins each unit by participating in group ac t i v i t i es wh i ch insure 
> that she has a basic knowledge with the voci^ibu 1 ary . . . 

100,, As a transition from OPENING GROUP to the day's first UNIT LESSON, the 

children are singing a song about food as that is the topic of this week's 
.unit. 

101. Audrey likes. to sing songs because one of her strongest skill areas is 
her ability to lecal 1 lyrics and to learn songs rapidly. 

102. Now it's time for the day's UNIT LESSON, and today the lesson is at the 
COMPREHENSION LEVEL of. the hierarchy. 

103. This means that, in addition to a basic knowledge and vacabulary, the 
children must demonstrate an understanding of the UNIT INFORMATION. 

]0k. The children learn a rule about the unit: "Food is something you can eat." 

105. In this unit Audrey's task is to complete simple analogies, such as "You 
can eat an apple, you can also eat a ." 

106. As Audrey demonstrates ability at one level, the next day's activiti.es 
are structured to include tasks af higher levels in the hierarchy. 

107. Some of these skill areas are d i sc r i mi.nat i ng , sequencing, working with 
pu^zJ es , cl ass i f y ing , finishings to ries, exper iment ing , and c rea t ing. 

108. The program also provides activities intended to strengthen Audrey's 
weak , vi s ion- re lateds kills. 

109. During GROSS MOTOR time, for example, Audrey is encouraged to participate 
in activities which help her to' develop skills in ba lance , coord i nat ion , 
and body concept. . * 

110. During SNACK time, Audrey ancf^her classmates are preparing vegetables 
and other ingredients for the soup they will eat for lunch. 

111. They are busy following a "Picture" recipe, with help from the i r" teachers , 
and .... 
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112. Audrey's mom, because this is Mrs. Register's day to. work in the class- 
room. 

113. After snack, it's time for the second UN I T LESSON . Audrey is classifying 
objects according to certain characteristics. 

114. When she is given ve rba 1 ~and-p i c tu re cues, Audrey matches the real object. 

115. After matching, Audrey sorts the pictures by putting them into one of* 
two openings - sweet or sour. 

11.6. During ART period, the children get the opportunity to be creative with 
both familiar and unfamiliar materials. 

117. Listen! It's STORY TIME, "...and then the hungrv caterpi 1 lar ate three 
oranges, two cupcakes, one piece of cherry pie, one sausage and one slice 
of watermelon. 

118. The children love this story, and afterwards, they get to play with the 
~ . flannel board ch.iracters and tell their own versions. 

119. Audrey enjoys this period because she is very good at role-playing. 

120. During FREE PLAY and GAME TIME., the children are free to choose from the 
many ^Tiaterials made available to them, or to play alone*-, or with others. 

121. This morning Audrey is busy playing "Go Fish" with Brooke, but these 
aren't ordinary "Go Fish" cards. 

122. A c loser ■ inspect ion reveals that these teacher-made cards require texture- 
matching skills. This is a good experience for Audrey, because it pro- 
vides her with mu 1 t i -sensory experience without focusing on her visual 

d i sab i r i ty ». 

123. Among Audrey's objectives is to learn the concept of one-to-one corres- 
pondence. 

124. Today, Audrey is getting ready to "Pack A Lunch," which is her math 
activity for the day. 

125.. She is putting in each "lunch bag" the appropriate number of items which 
are pictured on the outside of the b?g. 

126. Wow! Look at the time — only four minutes until clean up. 

127. As usual, lunch time is a big hit. The children love to eat the .food 
they have helped to prepare. 

1.28. After lunch, Audrey will be heading home, but sheMl be back tomorrow. 

129. Some day soon, though, her parents and teachers will be looking for 
another school for Audrey, a school where: 

■. ■ 



130. --Audrey will receive instruction appropriate to her varying develop- 
mental I eve Is;... 

131. --where her gifts as well as her handicap are recognized and resources 
are provided for both; ... 

132. —where Audrey and all children are considered unique individuals;... 

133. --where Aud rey ' s. parents will continue to be reinforced for the excellent 
family support they are providing;... 

13^. --and where Audrey will be in, the MAINSTREAM of regular public education. 
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Appendix X 
WORKSHOP AGENDA 



I. Overview of Gifted-Handicapped Program 

II. Identification of Giftedness 

A. Problems of identifying the gifted 

B. Techniques for identifying the gifted 
1 . Informal behavioral checkl ists 

2. Teacher nomination 
3.. Peer nomination 

k. Intelligence tests and other standardized measures 
■ C. Identification of giftedness in young children - a slide 
tape presentat i on . 

III. Curriculum for the Gifted Child 

A. Al ternat i ves 

B. Focus on higher mental processes and creativity 

C. Use of a curriculum model based on hierarchy of cognitive 
levels (Bloom, 1956) at the preschool level. 

IV. Materials 

A. An annotated bibliogrrohy of curriculum resources for the 
gifted 

B. Other material s 

V. Workshop Fvaluation 



\ 
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APPENDIX 2 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAH 



Planning Date June 8, 1978 



STUDENT 



I. Name: Barbara No I en 

Home Address: 332 S. .Black Street 

Pittsboro, N.C. ' 23916 

Telephone: 892-1536 

Current Placement: Gifted-Handicapped Program 
Date of Birth: 9/2/7^1 Age: 3 yrs. 8 mos: 



3. Present level of Educational 
Functioning/learning style 



General Intellectual Abil ity : 

On the Interim Hayes-Binet, Bar- 
bara attained a mental age of 5 yrs. 
/ mos. which places her Intel lect- 
Jally -within the Superior Range (she 
«/as 3 yrs. 8 mos. at the time of 
the testing). 



2. Naoie 



COMMITTEE 



Position 



Joy .Greene, Coordinator, G.H. Program 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Nolen, Parents 

Mary Scott Hoyt, Teacher, G. H. Program 

Doroth'y Cansler, Family Coordinator, G.H. Program 

Betsy Martin, Director Special' Ed.., Black County Schools 

Victoria Heeks, Black County Dept. of Social Services 

:Anne Bloome, UNC News Bureau 

Sara Eckles. N. C. Division for the Blind 

Diane Hasley, Director, Bentwood Preschool 



^. Annual Goal Statements 
(Prioritized), 



Language/ Cognitive 

■ Barbara has exceptional expres- 
sive language skills and is able to 
ief ine vocabulary, and complete op- ' 
Josite analogies. She knows all her 
)ody parts, can describe object 
"unction, can describe the source 
)f certain actions and can follow 
lingie, two and three step commands, 
ihe can count 1-10 & demonstrates 
:1 correspondence with 6 beads, 
ihe has some confusion about time 
ind spatial concepts.. 

'ine flotor/Writinq : 

..' Barbara has excellent finger des' 
erity and can string beads, lace, 
ilacp np^? in holes, build with 
ERICv 



Development of Braille reading readiness 
skills. 

Time, space, number, and other concept 
development 

» 

Sound discrimination and localization train- 
ing. ■ ■ 

Mobility training in order to facilitate her 
independent mobility skills. 

Development of writing readiness skills in- 
cluding learning to print her name, and type 
her name in Braille, identifying letters of 
the alphabet. 

Development. of independent living skills in- 
cluding the use of utensils in eating. 

Expansion of her vocabulary and creative 
expressive abil ities. 

Development oj her awareness of other child- 
ren's needs. 



5. Short Term Instructional . 

Objectives with Criteria for 
a Evaluation 

Gross Motor : 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of where' 
she is in a room by moving to another place 
in the room when asked to do so out of 

5 times. 

2. Stand on one foot from 6 to 10 seconds 
when asked to do so k out of 5 times. 

3. Hop on one foot for 2 or 3 seconds 
when asked to do so 'i out of 5 times. 

Pine Motor : . " . 

I. Lace a shoe in the correct manner (i.e., 
not skip holes and cross strings) when 
asked to do so k out of 5 times. 

I Cut a continuous 3 inch tactile line 
when asked to do so k out of 5 times. 

3. Put together a 3 or piece continuous 
puzzle and assemble toys out of 5 times. 

'l. Draw a circle,, triangle or square with 
a crayon when asked to., do so out of 5 ;•' 
times. , •• ■ 

5. Begin to print the letters" in her first ' 
name when- teacher holds her hand 'to demon- . 
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Child's Name: Barbara Nolen 



Present Level of Educational 
. Functioning/Learning Style 



-blocks, but, S do puzzles that have 
the pieces isolated. By using her 
hands, she is able to identify people 
and things in her environment. In 
writing skills, Barbara can imitate 
lines, an H stroke, a cross (+) and 

'' copy .a circle. 

Social/Emotional : 

Barbara has a very strong self-con- 
cept and loves to meet new people. 
She is easily bngaged in conversation 
and is a creative & playful child in 
relating to other people. 

Mobility : 

Barbara is confident in locomotion 
'when holding someone's hand. Without 
; physical or verbal cues, she has a 

difficult time orienting herself in 

space. 

Learning Style : 

, Barbara has great curiosity which 
makes her eager to learn. She learns 
best through auditory and tactile 
means. Barbara performs in both one 
to one and group, situations. She 
loves music and singing. When Barbara 
is interested in what she is doing, 
she will play or work independently 
for-- long periods of time. If she is 
bored or not interested in the task 
at hand, .she tires of it quickly. , 
Barbara is a del ightful chi Id and 
very reinforcing to whomever is work 
ing with her. 



Annual Goal Statements 
(Prioritized) ' 




Short Term Instructional 
Objectives with Criteria 
for Evaluation 



strate h out of 5 times. 

6. Type letters of her first name in 
Braille using Braille writer when asked to 
do so b out 0*^ 10 times, 

Social Skills: 



1. Ask for favorite stories or songs when 
appropriate out of 5 times. 

2. Help put things away when given verbal 
clues as to where to^put the things when ■ 
asked 8 out of 10 times. 

3. Comfort a playmate in distress when 
situation calls for it 'l' out of 5 times. 

k. Play simple floor and table top games 
when games are -tactile or no vision is 
required when asked to do so 'i out of 5 tin" 

5, Listen and respond appropriately when 
asked to do something or not. do something,' 
by other children, i.e. "Come here, Bar- ■ 
bara" or Stop, Barbara", 8 out of 10 times. 

Self-Help: 



1, Dress herself when clothes are put out 
for her independently when asked to do so- 
8 out of 10 times. 

2, Pour from a pitcher' without spilling ■ 
when' asked to do so 8 out of 10 times. 

3, Distinguish front-and back of clothing-' 
when dressing 8 out of 10 times. 

Cognitive : 

I. Label coins (penny, nickel, dime,, and 
quarter) when asked to do so out of 5 , 
times. - .' ■ . ' ■ 

„2. Demonstrate which is left and right, 
when asked k out of times. 
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CHILDS NAME; BARBARA NOLEN 



.Present Level of Educational 
, Functioning/Learning Style 



Annual Goal Statements 
(Prioritized) 



■Short Term Instructional 
'Objectives with Criteria 



for Evaluation 



Cognitive, continued: 

3- Demonstrate an understanding of past & 
present by telling what she did yesterday 
and today when asl<ed out of 5 times.' 

'l. Count objocts up to. 5 when 'asked to do 
so k out of j tioies. 

5. Label Braille letters in her first • • 
name when asked to do so Vout of 5 times! 

b. Categorize toy animals, objects and 
clothiig after demonstrating an understand- 
ing of the category when asked -'to' do so 
k out of 5 times. 

7. Answer "why" questions about a category 
after demonstrating' comprehension of the 
category when asked in 'i out of > times. 

8. Tell an.endinc to a storv or make r a 
storv about a subject after' demonstrating, 
an understanding of the subject when asked 
to do so k out of 5 times. 



9. Tell which she likes best and why about 
some particular subject ^wch pets, farm 
anicials or transportdii- ' ui askefl to do 
so 'i out of 5 times. 

Language : 

1. Give home address and phone number when 
asked to do so k out of 5 times. 

2. . Give birthdate when asked to do so,'! 
out of 5 times. 

3. A^sk meaning of abstract words when 
appropriate k out of 5 times. 

'i. Use n.ew Vocabulary words In a sentence 
of the meaning of the word when asked to do 
so 'i out of 5 times, 



ERIC r 
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6, Educational Services ..to be Provided 



'A. Services Required 



B. Description 



Three (3) days a week. Place- 
ment in Bentwood Preschool; 



Mobility. Training 



Three (3) fnornings a week, Bar- 
bara wi II be in a normal pre- 
school program with ratio of 
one (I) teacher to k children 
6 a total of l6 children. 



Once a week fiiobil ity trainer 
will work with Barbara 5 her 
mother on niobil ity skil Is, 
Sessions will be held with 
the staff of Bentwood Preschool 
to communicate strategies in 
Barbara's' mobility training. 



Time 
C. Per Week 



■ F 



Once a week, 
either lues, 
or Thurs. 



Who's 
D. Responsible 



Diane Masley, 
Director - Bent" 
wood Preschool 



Victoria Heeks, 
Social Worker 
for the blind 5 
Gail Green/ nio- 
bil ity Training 
expert with NC 
Division of Ser 
vices for the 
Blind. 



Beginning 
E. Service Date 



3/28/78 



9/78. 



Ending 
F. Date 



8/79 



8/79 



Individualized Instruction 
in Braille Readiness, con- 
cept developiilent and independ 
ent learning skjlls, 



Independent Living Instructor 
wi 1 1 work with Barbara once a 
week at home £ communicate 5 
coordinate efforts with the 
staff of Bentwood Preschool. 



Once a week 
either Tues. 
or Ihurs. " 



•^•afa Eckles, N, 
C, Div. for the 
Bl ind; Victoria 
Heeks, Social 
Worker for the 
Blind; Ms. Heler 
Grey, Independ 
ent Living In- 
structor. 



Late July, 1978 



8/79 



Lonsultation/resources to 
staff of Bentwood" Preschool 
from Mr. George Smith. 



ERIC 



Mr. Smith will meet witli staff 
at Bentwood Prescliool in Aug- 
ust: Mrs, Sara Eckles, Victor- 
ia Heeks, Ms, Betsy Martin, £ 
the Nolens, to explore & order 
special materials for Barbara. 
When school starts, Mr. Smith 
will observe & make any sug- 
gestions necessary at that 
time. 



To be 
scheduled 



Diane Masley 



Aug,' Meeting; 
September on-site 

visit 
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b. tducational Services to be Provided 



A.- Services Required 



Inservice Training for 
Kindergarten teachers at 
Forest Park Elementary 
School., 



Inservice Training for staff. 
)f Bentwood Preschool. 



tegistering Barbara with ihe 
ita.te Department of Publ ic 
nstruction's registry for 
he blind. 



iol in Lessons 



ERIC 



B, Description 



Mrs. Martin will deteroiine who 
Barbara's kindergarten teacher 
wil I be and plan a training 
schedule including: 1) observa- 
tion of Barbara at Bentwood 
Preschool, 2) Participation in 
training sessions sponsored by 
Mr. Smith and the State Dept. 
of Public li.itruction in order 
to prepare her for Barbara's 
kindergarten year. 



Time 
C. P^r Week 



To be 
scheduled 



Who's 

l^esponsi&le 



Mr, Smith wi II p,rnviu'e on-site 
inservice training on whatever 
needs are discerned by the 
staff of Bentwood Preschool. 



Ms. Martin will get medical 
documentation of Barbara's 
blindness from the Nolens and 
register her with Mr. Smith. 



To be 
scheduled 



Mrs. Betty Mar- 
tin,. Director 
of Exceptional 
Children, Black 
County School 
District 



; Beginning 
E. Service Date 



Ending 
F. Date 



Fall, 1978 



8/73 



June, 1978 



Mrs, No I en will continue 
taking Barbara to viol in 
lessons with Nan Crosby in 
Durham who Is teaching violin 
by the Suzuki Method. The 
Nolens are paying for this 
training. 



Thurs. Morn. 



liiane Masley I 
Mr, George 
Smith 



To be scheduled 8/79 
when needed 



Ms. Martin 



Ms. Nolen 



June, I97B 



8/79 



June, 1978 



8//| 
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Extent of time in the regula r education prografii : 

■ Three (3) days a week in ha If -day program. 



1 



'Justification of the Individual Education 'Program: 



Barbara's preschool experience has^ been with handicapped children with a very high teacher-child 
ratio. -.Three days a week at Bentwood Preschool will provide a preschool experience with normal children 
with a teachtr ratio of \:k. The other two days, Barbara will receive intensive one to one instruction 
in mobility and Braille readiness skills which will faclHtate her ma inst reaming into the public schools. 



7. I have had the opportunity to participate in the development of the 
Individual Education Program. 



I agree with the Indivir^ual Education Program 




I disagree with the Individual Education Program, 




Parent's Signature 
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APPENDIX AA ■ • 
Fayetteville 

J.1/9 Introduction to Gifted-Handicapped 
Program - "Audrey" 

11/22 The Child's. Self Concept 

12/7 How Children Learn 

12/21 Christmas Workshop 

1/^ Parents are Teachers 

1/18 Behavior Management 

1/31 StOi-y Telling - Story Reading 

2/U Movement Wortehop - Ken Davis 

3/1 Sibling Relationships 

3/15 Parents and P.L. 94-142 

3/29 Parents and P.L, 94-142 - A Case 
Study 

,4/5. Materials Making Workshop 

4/12 Visit to Spainhower Center for 
Handicapped - Olivia Smith 

■4/19 Music Resources - Summer Swimming " 
Plans 

4/26 Visit Hillsboro and Fuller Special 
Classes 

5/3 Parent Child Communication - Jim 
Freres, Psychologist 

5/10, Visit to Walker and EE Smith Schools. 

5/17 Adaptive Equipment - Linda Hart 

5/24 Evaluation and Program Planning 

' 5/31 Occupational and Physical Therapy 
• Resburces 

6/7 Parks, Recreation & Summer Opportuni- 
ties - Coss Maners 

6/14 Picnic 



MOTHERS' MEETIi ' PROGRAM TOPICS 
1977-/ 8 - 

Cha pel Hill 

1/9 Helping Your Child Handle 
Grief and Stress 

1/16 Story Reading and Story 
Telling 

1/23 Sibling Relationships 

2/7 Stimulating Your Child's 
Language 

2/20 Mother-Child Relationship' 
Research 

2/27 Creating with Carpentry 
3/13 Creative Drama 

3/20. Enriching Your Child's 
Life with Music ■ 

4/10 Your Child's. Religious 
Education 

4/17 Exploring Nature with your 
Child 

4/24 Art and the Preschool 
Child ■ 

5/1 Adjustments of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Adult 

5/15 P.L. 94-142 Ca'.'e Study 

5/22 School Encounters and 
Advocacy . 

5/29 Facilitating Friendships for 
Your Child 



W ins ton- Salem 

1/31 Communicating with Pro- 
fessionals 

2/14 Problems Unique to Families 
of the Hearing Impaired 

2/lb Behavior Management 

3/7 P.L. 94-142 . 

3/14 Behavior Management 

4/4 Movement Workshop ■ 

4/18 Materials Making .'Workshop . 
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Appendix BB 



CHILD BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 

This instrument was drawn from the Classroom Behavior Inventory developed by 
Schaefer, E. , the Principal Investigator; Aaronson, M. ; and Edgerton, M. as a 
part of the Parent-Teacher Interaction and Involvement Project funded by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and' Welfare. -. 



NAME: 



Please circle the statement that best describes your child. If you would like 
to see a change in your child, please indicate by placing an arrow in the direction 
of desired change and parenthesis on number desired. • 



E>^ample: Explores new places eagerly, 



(A) 



CO 



O iH 

12 cd 



' 1. Makes his/her decisions without advice 

2. Says interesting and original things 

3. Explores new places eagerly 

l\. Works earnestly; doesn' t- take- it lightly 

5. Tries to tell me what to do 

6. Laughs and smiles easily and spontaneously 
in class 

7. Tries to do tilings for' himself /herself 

8. Shows curiosity about many things 

9. Asks my advice even on small tilings 

10. Stays with a job until it^s finished 

11. Relates cautiously to new persons 

12. Does not wait for others to approach him/her 
but seeks others out 

Decides by him/.*erself how to do things 

Thinks up inters ting thinj^s to do 

Trios new and di. ffcrcMiL ways of doinp, t.hlnj.^s 

Watciies. carcfu.l l.y when being shown how * ^ do 
some tiling 



13. 
14. 
1.5. 
16. 
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1/. (Jtit'stloiis my dcH-lstons 



-1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 



(1) 

rH 
U W 
> rH 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 



I 

Q) 4-1 

6 rt 

o X. 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



u o 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
.4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 



Child Behavior Inventory (continued) 



Pag 


e two 


Not at 
all 


Very 
little 


Some- 
. what 


Very 
much 


J.O • 


Always has something to say in a group 


1 


2 


3 


4 




worKS wicnout. asking me tor help 


1 




-- - - 3 




20. 


Asks questions that show an interest in ideas 


1 


2 


3 , 


4 


21. 


Asks me for help in choosing things to do 


1 


2 


3 


4 


ZZ • 


Pays attention to what he/she is doing and is 












not easily distracted 


1 


2 


3 


4 


23. 


Demonstrates fear of dogs (or other animals 












or objects) 


1 


Z 


3 


4 


Z*4 • 


Lakes to talk or socialize 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Z D . 


Wants to make up his/her own mind 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2,5. 


Uses material:; in imaginative ways 


1 


o 


3 


4 


27. 


Tries new activities willingly 


1 


2 


3 


4 


28. 


Tries to do something better than he-did the 












last time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


29. 


Tries to get me to see things his/her way 


1 


2 


3 


4 


30. 


Is almost always light-hearted and cheerful 


1 


2 


3 


4 


31. 


Keeps busy for long periods of time without 












my attention 


1 


2 


3 


4 


32. 


.Wants to Know liiore about ching^^ that are 












shown to him/her 


1 


2 


3 


4 


33. 


Prefers to be told whic^ way to do somethinf; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


34. 


Becomes very absorbed in what he/she is doing 


1 


2 


3 


4 


35. 


Acts fearful in new situations 


1 


2 


3 


4 


35; 


Tries to bo with another person or group oC 


- 










{)eop 1 o 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 7 


rrol ors uo make hi.s/.i}r (>wn docisLons 


1 


2 


3 


4 


38. 


Understand.s dLffLcult words 


1 


2 


3 


4 




H e I a t c?s L 0 n e^- poo [) I o oa s i 1. y 


1 


2 


3 


4 


40. 


Has a good fund of infDnnation fo r a child 












his/her age 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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Child Behavior Inventory (continued) 
Page three 



41. Always lets me know his/her opinions 

42. Can draw reasonable conclusions from information 
given him/hf 

43. Likes to go ahead with things he/she can-do on 
his/her own 

44. Uses a ].arge and varied vocabulary 

45. Depends on me to decide things for him/her 

46. Grasps important ideas without having every 
detail spelled out 

47. Tries new activities reluctantly 

48. Tests new ideas against what he/she already 
knows 



2 .. 3 



2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

'4 
4 



The questions categorized by scale are listed below: 



I . 
I I. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 

V I - 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 



Independence in deciding 


1 


13 


25 


37 






Adven turesome 


3 


15 


11 


39 






Asser t i veness 


5 


17 


29 


i)l 




\ 

^ \ 


Independence i.n doirig 


7 


19 


• 31 


kl 




■ \ 


Dependence in deciding 


9 


21 


33 


k5 






Fearf u 1 ness 


1 1 


^1 


35 


23 






Crea t i V i ty & Curiosity 


2 


]k 


20 


26 


32 


3 


Task-Or i en ta t i on 


it 


10 


16 


22 


28 




Ext rovers i on 


6 


12 


IB 


2k 


30 


36 


Intel 1 igent Behavior 


38 




.k'l 


kk 


it6 


k2. 
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Appendix CC *^ 
■ SELF-CONCEPT INVENTORY: *^ 

Piers-Harris (Rev/sec) 

NOTE TO TEACHER: Please read the following instructions and questions to 
the. student. Mark yes or no to each question. 

HERE ARE A .SET OF STATEMENTS. SOME OF THEM ARE TRUE OF YOU AND SO YOU WILL 
ANSViER YES . SOME ARE NOT TRUE OF YOU AND SO YOU WILL ANSWER NO. TRY TO 
ANSWER EVERY QUESTION' EVEN IF SOME ARE HARD TO DECIDE, BUT YOITmAY NOT ANSWER 
BOTH YES_ AND NO. THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. ' ONLY YOU CAN TELL 
US HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT YOURSELF, 50 WE HOPE YOU WILL TELL US THE WAY YOU 
REALLY FEEl INSIDE. 

1. My classmates make fun of me " . . yes no 

2. I am a happy boy/girl yes pQ 

■ 3- It is hard for me to make friends yes no 

^. I am often sad yes no 

5. i am smart yes 

6- ' shy . • . , yes no 

7. I don ' t I i ke' the way I look yes no 

8. When . I grow up, I will be an important person yes no 

9. People don:' t like me y^^s no 

10. I do good work in school. . . . ; yes no 

II- It is usually my fault when something goes v/rong yes no 

12. ''\ cause trouble to my family. yes no 

13. I am strong: yes no 

U. I have good ideas yes no 



I give up easily. , \ . . , . yes 



19. I am good in my school work. , . . , . yes 



no 



15. I am an important member of my family yes 

16. I usual ly v-^ant my own way , 1 .. ... yes no 

17. I am good at making things with my hands yes no 



no 



no 



20. I do many bad thiiujs yes no 

2 1. I can draw well. ; ' yes po 



9"- 



Piers-Harris (revised) 
Page 2 



\ 



22. I am good in music ^ •••••• . 

23. I do things at home that make mom and dad angry T . . yes 

2k. I am slow in finishing my school v/ork \ yes 

25. I am an important person in my class , , . . yes 

26. I am, nervous yes 

27. I have pretty eyes 

28. iin school I am a dreamer. yes 



29. 
30. 
31. 

33. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
AO. 
k] . 
k2. 

A3. 
AA. 

A5. 



!. pick on my brotherls) and sister(s) . yes 

My friends like my ideas yes 

often, get in into trouble . . . . yes 

do what I 'm asked at, home yes 

am 1 ucky . yes 

worry a lot ^ (| ....... . yes 

My parents expect too much of me. yes 

1 ike being the way I, am yes 

feel left out of things . . . • yes 

have n i ce ha i r yes 

often raise my hand in class. . ' ^ ves 

wish I were different . yes 

sleep well at night .' yes 

hate school \ . yes 

am (among) the last to be chosen for games. yes 

am s i ck a 1 ot . yes 

am of ten mean to other people yes' 



A7. 
48. 



A6. My .classmates in school think I am smart. yes- 



am unhappy yes 

have> many f ri ends . . . . . / yes 



no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no. 

no 

no 

no> 

no 

no 

no 
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1 am cheerful 








50. 


1 am dumb about most things . . . . 


• 




no 


51. 


i am good looking 


• 


i 


no 


52. 


, 1 have lots of pep 






no 


53. 


1 get into a lo,t of Fights 






no 


5h. 


Boys 1 ike me 








55. 


People pick on me . . . . . . . . 






1 1 KJ 


56. 


My family is disappointed in me 






n r\ 

1 1 KJ 


57. 


1 have a pleasant face 






n o 


58. 


V/hen 1 try to make something, eveiything ■ eems to go wrong. 


\/ c 
• y c o 


no 


59. 


1 am picked on at home. ..... 






no 


60. 


1 am a leader in. games and sports 








61. 


1 am clu.nsy 






no 


62. 


i like to watch children play games, but not play myself. 


. y eb 


ML) 


63. 


i Torgi :; lots of things .... 








6A. 


i am easy to get al-^ng with .- . 






no 


65- 


i get angry eas i 1 y 






n o 
1 1 KJ 


66 


Girls 1 i ke me 




VP ^ 
y c:3 


1 1 L) 


67. 


I 'like to listen to stories . . . 


c 


- yes 


no 


68. 


i wo'uld ri. her work alone than with 


a group ...... 


V P ^ 




69. 


i like my brother (sister). . . 




. yes 


no 


70. 


i am often afraid .... 




V P «^ 




71 . - 


1 am alwa'ys dropping or breaking thi 


'ngs 


yes 


1 1 <j 


72. 


1 can be trusted 




. yes 


no 


73.' 


i am different from other people 




. yes 


no 


7'». 


1 think bad tinouglils. . . 




. yes 


no 


75. 


i cry easily 




. yes 


no. . 


7A • 


1 rim a rtr\r\A r\t^trc^fi 









Appendix DP 

• FLORIDA TAXONOMY OF COSDlTIVE BEHAVIOR (FTCB) 

Bob Burton Brown 
Richard L. Ober 
Rober-t Soar 
Jeaninne Nelson Webb 

1 . 10 KNOWLEDGE OF SPECIFICS 

1 . Reads 
^ 2. Spel Is . . 

3. Identifies something by name 

Defines meaning of term 
5.. Gives a'specific fact 

6. Tel Is about an event 

1.20 KNOWLEDGE OF WAYS AND MEANS OF DEALING WITH SPECIFICS 

7. Recognizes symbol 

8. Cites rule 

9- Gives'* chronological sequence 

10. Gives siteps of process, describes method 

11. C i tes trend 

12. Names c lass i f i cat ion system or standard 
13^ Names what fits given system. or standard 

1.30 KNOWLEDGE OF UNIVERSALS AND ABSTRACTIONS 

1^. States generalized concept or idea 

15. States a principle, law, theory 

16. Tells about organization or structure 

17. Recalls name of principle, law, theory 

2.00 TRANSLATION ' • ' 

18. Restates in own words or briefer terms 

19. Gives concrete example of an abstract idea 

20. Verbalizes from a graphic representation 

21. Translates verbalization, into graphic form\ 

22. Translates figurative statements to literal statennents, or vice versa 

23. Translates forei^, language to English or vice versa 

3.00 INTERPRETATION 

2^. Gives reason (tel.) why) 

25. Shows -s im i 1 a r i t i es , differences 

26. Summarizes or concludes from observations of evidence ' 

27. Shows cause and effect relationship 

28. Gives analogy, simile, metaphor 

29. Performs a directed task or process 



^.00 APPLICATION 



30. Applies previous learning to new situation 

31. Applies principle to nev; situation 

32. Apply abstract knowledge in a practical situation 

33. Identifies, selects, and carries out process 

5.00 ANALYSIS 

3^. Distinguishes fact from opinion 

35. Distinguishes fact from hypothesis 

36. Distinguishes conclusion from statements v;hich support 

37. Points out unstated assumption 

38. Shows interaction or relation of elements 

39. Points out particulars to justify conclusion 
^0. Checks hypothesis with given information 

^1. Distinguishes relevant from irrelevant statements 

■ ^2. Detects error in thinking 

^3. Infers purpose, point of view, thoughts feelings 

kk. Recognizes bias or propaganda 

6.00 SYNTHESIS (Creativity) 

^5. Reorganizes ideas, materials, process 

^6. Produces unique communication, divergent idea 

^7. Produces a plan, proposed set of operations 

^8. Designs an apparatus 

^9. Designs a structure 

50. Devises scheme for classifying information 

51. Formulates hypothesis, intelligent guess 

52. Makes deductions f roni abstract symbols, propositions 

53. Draws inductive generalization from specifics 
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THE RESPONSE CLASS MATRIX 
INFORMATION ADAPTED AND EXCERPTED FROM 

Mash, Eric J., Leif Terdal and Kathryn Anderson. "The 
Response Clas^' Matrix: A Procedure for Recording Parent- 
Child Interactions." Portland, Oregon: The University of 
Oregon Medi.-al School, 1970. A brief report appears in the 
rioumc.l of Consulting and Clinical Psychology^ 40(1): 16^-64, 
1973. 

The Response-Class Matrix was deven^^-ed to monitor dyadic Interactions. 
It provides immudiate information about behavior and its context .md can be 
implemented in a wide range of situations. 

The matrices for recording parent-child interactions consist of a Child 
Consequent Behavior Record and a (M)other Consequent Behavior Record, 

In each form, the antecrlcnt beha-.xors are arranged in rows and inter-- 
sect the consequent behaviors which are arranged- in columns. ^ tally in a 
matrix cell on the Child Consequent Behavior Record indicates that two be- . 
haviors have occurred: one attributed to the-^ child and the other to .the mother 
(or other adult). Furthermore, it specifies that »:he child *s response occurred 
later in time than the mother's behavior. In the (M) other Consequent . Behavior 
Record, the anteceden t-cbnsequent relationship is 7:eversed. 

The two matrices taken together provide a thiree-term contingency record 
in that it is possible to look at the events that precede a behavior, the 
behavior, and the events that follow. 



Mother' s 

Antecedent 

Behavior 



Child's Consequent Behavior Record 




Mo Da Yr 
Date [4^1 [Ig] [70 1 



Participant Other's Present Not Recorded 

Loca tion LAB - 1, HOME - 2; 'SCHOOL - 3 Session Length- Fo'l j lT] 



Session No 
^lecorder 



Situation Code 



Matrix Type 0 Family ID |7 [2 j 6"f7 



LT 



Figure 1. Interaction matrix for trie' child- Recordings are based on a 1> ' 
minute observation period. Circled numbers are .used as examples 
(see text) and are not part, of observ d interaction. 



FAMILY NAME 



Jones 



(M)Other*s Consequent Behavior Record 



Child' s 
Antecedent 
Behavior 



No Response 
10 sec. 




Mo Da Yi 



Date 



4 I 10 1 70^ Participant | 



Location LAB - 1, HOME -2; SCHOOL- 3 Session Length - 



Other's Present Not Recorded 
Hr Min 



0 



15 



Session No. 

Recorder 
Figure 2. 



Situation Code 



KA 



.jtrix Type 1 Family ID 7 



Interaction matrix for the mothe ' . Recordings are based on a 15- 
minute observation* period. ^Circled numbers are used as examples 
(see text) and are not part of observed interaction. 
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Appendix FV 

PARENT INVENTORY SCALE S 

The Parent Inventory Scales (with the exception 
of the Parent as Teacher and Parent Adequacy scales) 
were drawn from the Parent as Educator Interview de- 
veloped by Earl S. Schaefer and Marianna Edgerton for 
use on the Parent-Teacher Interaction and Involvement 
Project which was funded by the Department of FIEW. 
Ear.-J S. Schaefer, Ph.D. of Frank Porter Graham Child 
DeveLopment Center was Principal Investigator. 

1. There is little parents can do about school policies 
and practices. 

2. I like to make up games lo play with my child. 

3. Playing with my child makes me restless. 

4. Children learn as much from teaching other children 
as from other classroom activities. 

5. It's all right for my child" to disagree witii me. 

6. Parents cannot do much to change what happens in school. 

7. I encourage my child to make up funny stories and rhymes, 

8. It is difficult for me to stay interested when playing 
with my child. 

9. A child who is asked to help another learns a great 
deal himself. 

10. I give my child the chance to make up his own mind about 
a lot of things . 

11. There is little hope that parents can have a meaningful 
effect on the school 

12. I play "make believe" with my child 

13. I get bored quickly with children's games 

14. Children like to teach other children 

15. My child is free_ to tell me what he thinks 

16. I go along with the game ;^hen my child is pretending 
something 
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PARH^T SCALES B 



1. Parents have an important role as teachers 
in the home 

2. I feel I have a very good understanding of 
my child's physical, cognitive and emotional 
needs 

3. The most important thing to teach children 
is absolute obedience to parents 

4. Although adults may have difficulty accepting 
them, all children are basically good at heart 

5. The major goal of education is to put basic 
information into the minds of the children 

6. Teachers should show the same amount of 
affection to all their students 

7. The most in.portant thing to teach children is 
, absolute obedience to whoever is in authority 

8. Children generally dp not do- what they should 
unless someone sees to it 

9. Basically, the aim of education is to encourage 
the children' s curiosity about many areas . 

10. Children should be allowed to disagree with 
their parents if they feel their own ideas 
are better 

11. As a parent, I try to utilize the daily routine 
experiences of the home to teach my child new 
concepts and skills 

12. 1 believe I am giving my child much encourage- 
• men\; to become an independent person 

13. Parents should teach their children to have 
unquestioning loyalty to them 

14: Children will be bad unless they are taught- 
what is right 

15. Children should always obey their ^jarents 
16- All children are good by nature 
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■parenr. Scales B (continued) 
Page two 
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C/3 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 

.24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
'29. 

30. 



The most important goal of education is to 
pass on the knowledge which has been handed 
down from generation to generation 

Teachers should give all students an equal 
amount of praise 

Children should always obey the teacher 

Since children cannot be .trusted to do the 
• right thing, their chances to misbehave must 
be limited 

The major goal of education is to teach 
children how to think creatively 

I believe the emotional climate at home 
teaches my child how to get along with 
others 

I provide many activities at home to stimulate 
my. child's creativity 

Children should be encouraged. to tell their 
parents about it whenever they feel family 
rules are unreasonable 

The child should be taught to honor his 
parents above all -'other grown-ups 

Children will not do the right thing unless 
they must 

Children should not question the authority 
of their parents - 

Children are born good; it is society that ' 
turns some children into troublemakers 

The principal aim of education is to teach 
facts which have been discovered ^about the 
world 

Teachers should discipline all the children 
the same 



1 
1 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



5 

5 
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Parent Scales B (continued) 
Page three 
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31. Children should not question the authority 
o£ the teacher 

.32. If children were allowed to do what, they pleased, 
total confusion would result 

33. The main purpose of r^ducation is to help a 
child learn to investigate problouis on his/ 
her own 

34. I think that child's play is an important 
source of learning, therefore I play with 
my child to help him learn 

35. I am treating my child with the same dignity 
and respect that I want him to show others 

36. A child has a right to his/her own point 

of view and should be allowed to express it 

37. Loyalty to parents comes before anything 
else 

38. Children .must be carefully trained early in 
life or their natural Impulse will make them 
unmanageable 

39. Children should always to what their parents 
say, no matter what 

40. In order to be fair, a teacher must treat all 
children alike 

41. Children should always do what the teacher 
says, no matter what 

42. A child's ideas should be seriously considered . 
in making family decisions 

43. Children should be treated the same regardless 
of differences among them 

4A. .1 teach my child to do physical activit:).es 
that help him increase his motor skills 
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45. I bel'iave I am responsive to my child's physi- 
cal, cognitive and emotional needs 
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PARENT SCALES A 



Scoring Form 



I. Parent pojerlessness 


1 

1 


6 


11 






II. Encouraging imagination and^^^^^""^—- 
Playfulness 


2 


7 


12 


16 




III. Disinterest in playing 
with child 


J 


8 


13 






IV. Children should teach others 


4 


9 


14 






V. Encouraging own ideas 


5 


10 


15 







PARENT SCALES B 
Scoring Form 



J ^ 


rarentai authority is absolute 


1 

J 


15 


27 


39 




II, 


Children basically fiood 


4 


16 


28 






III. 


Aim of education - to inst ' info 


5 


17 


29 






. IV. 


Children should be treated imifnTTnlw 


6 


18 


30 


40 


43 


; V. 


Teacher's authority is absolute 


7 


19 


31 


41 




VI. 


Children misbehave if allowed to 


8 


20 


32 






VII. 


Aim of education - learning how 
to learn 


9 


21 


33 






VIII. 


Encouraging verbalization of ideas 


10 


24 


36 


42 




IX. 


Deification o.f parents 


13 


25 


37' 






X. 


Children born bad 




26 


38 




/ 
) 


XI. 


1 

Parent as Teacher M 


1 


11 


22 '■ 


34 


44 , 


XII, 




2 


12 


23 


- 35 


■45 



